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Here’s a sure 
way to make your 


Eocster Ham business 


JUMP! 


Get some real sell into your hams. Use show- 
manship. Put eye-appeal into that meat... ét 
works every time. Packers all over the country 
who have used specially-designed Visking cas- 
ings report bigger sales, bigger volume. Want 
some reasons why? Well look: 


® Hams stay cleaner, look better, stay better 


® You get positive brand identification on both whole and half hams— 
Just putting them into a meat case builds a display 


® Mrs. Buyer sees exactly what she’s getting—she likes that 
® You have a choice of four beautiful Easter designs, three brilliant 
colors 


Better talk it over with your Visking salesman right now! 


ensWISKING conroszzizn 


CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS * In Canada: Visking Limited; Lindsay, Ontario 

















INVITATION 
TO EFFICIENCY 


at every step in 
sausage making 


THIS STAMP CARRIES 
A QUALITY MESSAGE 


Leaders in presenting features 
that increase efficiency and safe- 
guard quality. Dependable 
performance with maximum 
safety and sanitation. A com- 
plete line to suit every require- 
ment. Service from coast to 
coast by factory-trained experts. 












SILENT CUTTERS — Capacities from 
20 to 800 pounds. Special analy- 
sis steel blades give clean, cool 
cutting action. Has self-emptying 
time-saver feature. 





STUFFERS — Capacities from 
60 to 1,000 pounds. Special” 
leak-proof design ... air and 
meat can’t get past piston. 
Stainless valves and tubes. 





VACUUM MIXERS — Capacities 
(also standard models) from 75 to 
2,000 pounds. Stainless paddles, 
shafts, tubs and end 

plates optional. 


GRINDERS — Capacities from 
1,000 to 15,000 pounds per 
hour. Machined feed screw and 
finely finished rifled cylinder 
assure clean, cool cutting. 


No matter how big or how small 
your plant may be, there is a 
complete line of Buffalo quality 
sauSage-making machinery to fit 
your individual needs. Space and 
cost are saved by buying from the 
line with the widest range of sizes, 
the most complete assortment of 
models. “Buffalo” offers both. 


John E. Smith's Sons Co. 


50 BROADWAY BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Offices zn Principal Cities 





ASK FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGS 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO,, 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
I am interested in the following: 


[_] Head Cheese 
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ind x “UNIFIED”? FOR MILD FLAVOR—APPETIZING COLOR — SAFE, FAST CURING! 
the H 
izes, : Ham is the traditional Easter dish. In the parade of brands, 
of 5 the ham that leads is the ham that’s known for delicious, 
é mild flavor. To gain that distinction, use a distinctive cure 
és . use PRAGUE POWDER! It’s processed under Griffith's 
0 r exclusive patents.* This process does what dry-mixing fails 
e 2 to do—chemically “unites” all vital, curing ingredients in 
cnt } ef each PRAGUE POWDER crystal. ‘““Unified’’ PRAGUE 
’ . POWDER is, therefore, a balanced and controlled cure! 
— That’s your best assurance of mild flavor, appetizing 
color, and fast curing with safety. Write for details, 
today. 
The 
“a —“= GRIFFITH ~ 





CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. * NEWARK 5, 37 Empire St. + LOS ANGELES 58, 4900 Gifford Ave. + TORONTO 2, 115 George St. 


*U. S. Pat. Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 LABO RATO Re E ES 
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the difference yourself 


TRY ADDING A LITTLE 


TO YOUR PRESENT FORMULA 


Manufacturers of fine food products the 
country over have discovered for them- 
selves how small quantities of Huron MSG 
intensifies, heightens and rounds out the 
flavor of already fine products. No formula 
change is necessary and the cost is sur- 
prisingly low. 


Proof—try it yourself on your own products 
and discover how an increase in flavor 
appeal can mean more sales appeal. Simply 
drop us a line today for samples. Or our 
Technical Service Department will be glad 
to make specific recommendations. 


~ 


THE HURON MILLING COMPANY 
, Oniceciltcak Pie, Mew You F 
Chicago 11 « 13 €. 8th St., Cincinnati 2 
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Store tests prove that you can send 
home more of your brand of sliced 


bacon when it’s packed attractively in 
Marathon’s Pick Pak deluxe package. 
Pick Pak lets Mrs. Shopper see the 
bacon she’s buying. She picks it up 
and the package stays rigid and pleasant 


to handle. Stores well in her refrigerator, 
too. Clean white printing surfaces 
give your brand name strong, 





positive display. 


or 


And what’s more, 
Marathon’s Pick Pak deluxe 
-” bacon package with its heavy 
Wonder White backing board is 
greaseproof. One-piece package 
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92, with transparent window steps up 

978 filling speed. To sell more bacon 

fills see your Marathon salesman today 

or write Marathon Corporation, 

Menasha, Wisconsin. @@@ 
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Put this performer to work for you! 


Sales of Corned Beef Hash are on the way up. To 
be specific—11% during the past year. 

Are you making the most of this profit opportunity ? 
Are you cashing in on other canned meat possibilities? 


Why not investigate, further, this bright picture 
for canned meats . . . and get in touch with Canco! 


You see, Canco can help you on technicalities 
concerning the processing of canned meats. 

Canco, too, will develop eye-catching package de- 
signs for lithographed labels . . . advise on proper 


flavors, recipes . . . and assist you in many ways 


through its research laboratories. Why not start 
the ball rolling now ? 


AMERICAN 
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“The Man You Knew’ People are funny about what they like to eat. They yearn for that “old, 
familiar flavor”...and they will loyally buy the brand that gives them what 
they like. 

Getting that old, familiar flavor into your brands is a specialty of the 
H. J. Mayer organization. For more than 25 years we have studied people 
as well as meat products. We can help you develop sales-making season- 
ing formulas, blended exactly to the taste of your customers...depending 
on who they are or where they live. 

Yes, Mayer’s Prepared Seasonings build brand preference and boost 
sales. They will also increase your profits by cutting costs. Using these 
ready-mixed seasonings elminates the uncertainty and high labor cost of 
mixing your own preparations. 

Remember! For your protection, our raw spices are all tested on pur- 
chase in our own laboratory to assure uniformity of product. Why be satis- 
fied with less than the best? Mayer’s Ready-Mixed Seasonings are 
available in both natural spice and 
soluble types. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


The Founder of 
H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Inc. 


Inquire also about NEVERFAIL, the Pre-Seasoning Cure 
for hams, bacon, sausage meat and meat loaves. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., inc. 


6815 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE - CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 
Plant: 6819 South Ashland Avenue 


IN CANADA: H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. (CANADA) LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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BASIC DISCOVERIES THAT PACED PROGRESS§ 
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Where M isthe mass of a body weighed 


in air, m its apparent mass weighed in 
water, and w the equivalent volume of 

water displaced) M = m +- w. Therefore, * 
a body loses weight in a 
liquid by an amount equal 










Upon the above truth, dis- 

covered by Archimedes 

among others, rests the en- 

\ tire science of \shipbuilding. 
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Tix DISCOVERY that special papers help preserve meat flavor 
a A ad & 4 and wholesomeness has played an important part in the successful 
4 merchandising of the meat industry. So has the development of 

iede ails colorful wrapper designs, with their stepped-up sales appeal. 


PAC ad my G Z KVP is a pioneer producer of protective papers for the industry 


. and a leader in creating bright, attractive wrappers that win 


: N D U y T RY more and more consumers. It is always a pleasure to work with you 


on new packaging problems. 





KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN PARCHMENT 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: IN CANADA: WAXED 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. THE KVP COMPANY LIMITED 
DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA ESPANOLA, ONTARIO b) P E C | A L T R E AT E D 
KVP COMPANY OF TEXAS APPLEFORD PAPER PRODUCTS LIMITED . . 
HOUSTON, TEXAS HAMILTON, ONTARIO P| ain a nd i ri nted 
HARVEY PAPER PRODUCTS CO. ey Cee 











STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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Dromgold & Glenn 


ICE REFRIGERATION FOR TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


Here's good news 
for haulers of 
perishables 
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UNARCO 


INSULATIONS 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


Dromgold & Glenn Division 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Now you look to only one source for depend- 
able D & G and Coldmobile transport refriger- 
ating equipment—the new Dromgold & Glenn 
Division of Union Asbestos & Rubber Company. 


Research, engineering, manufacture, and sales 
have been combined under strong Unarco 
ownership to serve you better, quicker, more 
completely —whatever the requirements. 


The new organization has this single objective: 
quality production and progressive develop- 
ment of mobile protection for perishables. 
Your inquiries are invited. 

















“TLT-ToP’ 
TRUCKS 


For Easy Cleaning and Lubrication 
Better Accessibility to All Parts 
Correct Height for Efficient Feeding 
ALL STAINLESS STEEL 

Adjustable Extension Pan 

Ideal For Permanent Location 

68" Long, 33" High, 24" Wide 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR! 








Adjustalle All-Purpose’ Automatic 


TY SAUSAGE LINKER 


for artificial, sheep and hog casings 





V CHANGE LENGTHS IN 2 MINUTES 
V CHANGE DIAMETERS IN 2 SECONDS 
V CHANGE TO "COCKTAILS" IN 

5 MINUTES 


Any length, 3!/," to 6!/," ooouen t 14 LPM* 
Any length, I!" to 2" sume l 14 LPM 
Any length, 7" = to 13" naciemee a 


Any diameter up to 35 mm. 
Diameters up to 18/20 mm. can be double-tied 


WEIGHT: 210 Ibs. WIDTH: 20" 
LENGTH: 36" HEIGHT: 31" 


*Links Per Minute 











Ouer 2800 Ty Linkers in Use 


Portable 

Man Hour and Space Saving 
Use of Unskilled Operators 
UNIFORMITY OF SIZE 
Automatic Feeding 

Just Connect With Light Socket 
Improved Product Appearance 


On the Market Since 1939 


LINKER MACHINES, INC. 


39 DIVISION STREET 


NEWARK 2, N. J. 





Saving the Industry 20,000,000 Man Hours Annually 





1@ * 
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Yes, your sausage will have that plump, well- 









Natural Casings 
—— 
ausage 


filled look before and after cooking, because 


Armour 


our $ 
xy help Boor Armour Natural Casings cling tightly to the 


7 Looking good ! . 
Tasting good ! meat. They come in a wide variety of uniform 
«Ta ¢ 


* Selling well! sizes and shapes to fit all your needs. 





Casings Division + Chicago 9, Illinois A R M 0 U R 


AND COMPANY 
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in Unit Coolers, 


Brine Spray Cold Diffusers 


or Spray Deck Systems 



















Now PROFIT by this convenient, dependable way of 
providing steady operation of refrigerating equip- 
ment with less attention, less maintenance effort, than 
former methods of adding loose salt or salt in bags. 


Sterling Kooler Kubes are special heavily com- 
pressed 50-lb. refrigeration salt cubes that dissolve at 
an even rate to strengthen brine continuously and 
uniformly. They eliminate the labor and guess- “cE 
work of measuring loose salt. = 

Kooler Kubes make it possible to maintain 
brine at the proper Salometer strength which 
substantially reduces product shrinkage and prevents 
the icing of coils. 


Sterling Kooler Kubes save on salt consumption, (== SEND COUPON Now! -—----_ 
eliminate the troubles caused by clogging of spray 


nozzles, and help to eliminate fog in chill rooms. 
d P 8 INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


For better operation with less maintenance, simply Scaateross 2. PaseesyLvanta 


place one or more Sterling Kooler Kubes in the pan 


of each unit cooler or on the spray deck. (C) Please have a representative call. 


Kooler Kubes do the rest . . . slowly dissolving in 


: : : ‘ : [) Please send additional information. 
the recirculating brine for maximum efficiency of 








the refrigeration equipment. For additional informa- SIGNED: 
; Name — — seecitinaiaines 
IMPORTANT — For large installations of refrigerating 
equipment, always investigate the possibility of using C 
the *Lixate Rock Salt Dissolver. yng RRR Ra 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. Address Na ie eae eae ‘ 
Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 
*Trademark International Salt Company, Inc. City. ————<—<_ State a 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
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SYLVANIA CASINGS 
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Special attention 
to individual designs 3 
printed in color oo } 


SYLVANIA DIVISION american viscose corPoRATION 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
Plant: Fredericksburg, Virginia * General Sales Office: 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Casings Division: 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Distributor for Canada: Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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With the Townsend Pork-Cut Skinner 
on the job, your pork yield can be sub- 
stantially increased. This increase is the 
direct result of Townsend trim — much 
closer than is possible with any other 
equipment. Skinning costs are lowered 
because of increased production. 


In dollars-and-cents figures, here are 
the average savings per hog when 
skinned with a Townsend Pork-Cut 
Skinner, Model 35: 


Pt ccvenevseoneedsopeeen eae 
DP Kot caren ee Keneasners 
Dt nscsecttwedéebotedsave 
DE" cstenasesdesetassee” ae 


Total savings per hog with a 
Townsend Pork-Cut Skinner... .. $1.09 


Write today for complete information, 
including detailed cost-analysis on the 
above figures. 

*Still greater savings in skinning bacon can be The Townsend Pork-Cut Skinner is pictured skin- 
made by using the Townsend Bacon Skinner, ; 


Model 52, the specialized machine that still further 
Steps-up speed in bacon skinning. all other pork cuts, too, 


TOWNSEND 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ning a ham. Does an efficient skinning job on 


321 East Second Street Des Moines, lowa 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


IN REFRIGERATION 
WME it knowing 
i; ROA 2 & 


STANDARD AMMONIA 


COMPRESSORS in sizes to 
150 ton. For that difficult 
two temperature job, use 
Howe Multiple Effect type 
compressor and save in 
first cost, power cost, instal- 
lation and maintenance. 
























A size and type for every job! 





FREON-MYTHYL 
CONDENSING UNITS 


SHELL AND TUBE 





CONDENSERS AND 
EVAPORATIVE Typical of thousands who use the following products 
CONDENSERS to combat the destructive action of vapors, conden- 


sation, corrosion, acid, fungus and mold. 


I 





Walls and ceilings — 


Rubbertex Base Coat 
FULL AUTOMATIC | Finish coat Masterkote Sanitile White 


AMMONIA 
COMPACT UNITS 


Mastic coated insulation surfaces — 


Bleed Tite White Sealer 
Finish coat Masterkote Sanitile White 





Machinery and equipment — 


Knox Rust Chromolox base coat 
Finish coat Eisen Heiss White or Color 





The above come ready to apply by brush or spray. 


} 


% In addition to the sanitary feature, it saves costly 


DOUBLE FAN UNIT COOLER POLAR CIRCLE COILS repainting jobs. 


Write for illustrated catalog, THE MASTER MECHANICS CO. 


"35 years’ serving industry, for the utmost 
in sanitation and preservation” 


2823 Montrose Ave. Chicago 18, Ili. Cable: HIMCO, Chicago | CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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pressure, the Aerol Seal Wheel has completely proved itself in the plants of leading food processors 
throughout the country. Savings in maintenance costs alone have spelled extra profits for these cost 
conscious buyers. 

Special design and construction of the Aerol Seal Wheel prevents foreign matter from entering 
the hub and retains factory lubrication for life! Best quality live rubber tread is so compounded that it is 
literally impervious to the action of animal fat or brine. 


Having trouble with moisture in solving maintenance problems of your materials handling equipment? 
If so, you’d better get acquainted with our “Master of Moisture” —the Aerol Seal Wheel. 
Developed to withstand constant subjection to widely varying temperatures, water, steam and 
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Look to Globe a: Simplify and speed up 
for all tracking “ your production efficiently 
equipment. and economically, with 
Write or call today. Globe Tracking Equipment 


a. 
She G LOBE Company 2e200S 
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NPA Revokes Two Hide Orders 


The National Production Authority this week revoked two hide orders—M-35 
and M-62, effective February 29. M-35, issued and amended in February 1951, estab- 
lished allocations on the purchases and sales of hides and skins by tanners and 
contractors. The purpose had been to insure the filling of defense and essential civil- 
ian needs, OPS said. M-62, issued May 15, 1951, set up processing contro!s on the 
number of various types of skins which could be soaked or wet by a processor in a 
quarter. This was done to achieve equitable distribution of scarce skins. NPA said 
the two orders were revoked because of the increased availability of hides and 
skins, primarily due to lowered military and public demand. 

Still in effect is M-28 which provides for the filling of defense orders for leather. 
However, the leather industry is still required to submit simplified monthly reports 
so that controls can be reimposed if considered necessary. 


Hearings on Price Control Extension 


The Senate banking and currency committee has announced that hearings on 
the extension of price contro) will begin March 4. Government witnesses will be 
heard at that time and industry representatives will testify later. 

President Truman has asked for a two-year extension of the controls law. He 
also asked for power to reimpose livestock slaughter quotas, to repeal the Capehart 
amendment, which contained a formula for increasing prices if costs had risen, 
and the Herlong amendment, which also allowed price increases, at the wholesale 
and retail levels. i 

On March 4 also the outside witnesses on the cost. of. federal meat inspection 
will be heard by the House appropriations committee. 


Wage Increases for Commissioned Employes 


The Wage Stabilization Board, in GWR 20 issued February 20, establishes the 
procedure for applying General Wage Regulations 6 and 8 to employes paid in whole 
or in part on a commission basis, without asking the Board for prior approval. 
GWR 6 permits a wage adjustment of 10 per cent over the level of January 1950 
while Regulation 8 allows increases to equal the rise in the cost of living since Jan- 
uary 15, 1951. 


Salary Board Changes Reporting Requirements 


The Salary Stabilization Board has made some changes in reporting and record- 
keeping requirements in amendments to GSS Regulations 1 and 3 and GSO 6. 
Increases in salaries and other compensations to correct inequities and for cost-of- 
living increases no longer need to be reported. 


NIMPA Central Division Meeting Next Week 


A meeting of the central division of the National Independent Meat Packers 
Association will be held Friday, February 29, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. David 
Saylor, divisional vice president, has called the meeting for 10 a.m. Wilbur LaRoe, 
NIMPA general counsel, will report on current developments and will also be 
prepared to explain any of the OPS regulations. 

Members desiring hotel rooms in Chicago should address requests to Mrs. 
Catherine Lowery, Hotel Sherman. Associate members and all independent packers 
are invited to attend. 


Meat Packing Financing Today a Greater Problem 


Although final figures were not available, preliminary estimates on Armour and 
Company’s first quarter operations indicate the company will have a profit, al- 
though not the favorable results of the first quarter of the 1951 year. That the 
company can show a profit at all, under OPS price regulations, is due to its great 
diversification; its elaborate research program, and to the firm financial foundation 
which has been established by retaining earnings. 

F. W. Specht, Armour president, discussed these subjects in detail when he re- 
ported to stockholders at the annual meeting last week. His speech appears on 
page 94. 










WSMPA Advances 
In’51; Vows Renewed 
Controls Fight 


PPOSITION to price and other forms of govern- 
mental control restricting the freedom of business 
was the theme of much of the discussion in com- 

mittee meetings and general sessions at the sixth annual 
convention of the Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, held in Los Angeles on February 13, 14 and 15. 

Registration at the convention in the “sunshine city” 
totaled about 1,300. Those attending included meat pack- 
ers, sausage manufacturers, boners and other industry 
companies from the nine western states, as well as repre- 
sentatives of supply firms from all over the country. 

G. F. Chambers of Valley Packing Co., Salem, Ore., was 
elected chairman of the board of directors of WSMPA 
for 1952-53, succeeding Douglas Allan. E. F. Forbes was 
continued as president and general manager of the associa- 
tion, Henry J. Kruse of the Seattle Packing Co. was re- 
elected secretary and Anton Rieder, Coast Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, was continued as treasurer. 

Vice presidents of WSMPA for the coming year are 
Douglas Allan, James Allan & Sons, San Francisco; 
Thomas Carstens, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
G. F. Chambers; Albert T. Luer, Luer Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, and C. F. Moore, Ogden Dressed Meat Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 

Directors elected for three-year terms ending in 1955 
included Frank Bonin, United Dressed Meats, Inc., Spo- 
kane, Wash.; O. L. Brown, Medford Meat Co., Medford, 
Ore.; C. P. Shaffer, Midland Empire Packing Co., Billings, 
Mont.; Matt Brown, Great Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, 
Mont.; A. F. Faris, Davis Packing Co., Boise, Ida.; Max 
Jungbauer, Sunset Packers Inc., Phoenix, Ariz.; Al Gun- 
ther, Solano Meat Co., Cornelius, Ore.; Leland Jacobs- 
muhlen, Arrow Meat Co., Cornelius, Ore.; A. T. Luer; 
Adolph Miller, Union Packing Co., Los Angeles; W. H. 
Moffat, H. Moffat Co., San Francisco, and Donald Schaake, 
Schaake Packing Co., Ellensburg, Wash. 

Fifty-six companies ys ga their products in the sup- 
_pliers’ exposition and 25 firms maintained hospitality 


20 a 


strength at home. Strength abroad depends 

upon our capacity to produce.” 
headquarters for the eat on the second floor of the 
Biltmore. 

The first day of the convention was devoted to com- 
Mittee and special meetings. At several of these, namely 
the hide, beef and beef grading and sausage sessions, 
Speakers, open forum discussions and other features re- 
sulted in good attendance and interest. 

In the general sessions WSMPA members heard Henry 
Kruse of the Seattle Packing Co. tell what happens to a 
meat industry (British) when it is controlled by the gov- 
ermment all the way from the farm to the retail store (see 
page 26). W. E. Williams of the Portland Union Stock- 
yards Co. analyzed trends in livestock production and 
marketing with special reference to the Pacific Coast (page 
29). Tony Whan, president of Pacific Indoor Advertising 
Co., told packers that they and other business men must 
consistently sell the American system of free 
to all the other members of the community 
resist the trend toward a socialized state 
Major General John R. Deane, 
stitute, 
(see page 41). 

At the Allan B. Kline, 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, attacked price 
control as a means of combating inflation, warned against 
inflationary monetary and fiscal policies of the govern- 
ment and pounded home the message that defense and 
other expenditures of the government should be reduced 
to payable size and paid for now (see page 59). 

As might be expected, Roger L. 
of the Stabilization Administration, 
affirmatively the question “Are Controls Necessary?” and 
asked all packers to work with OPS to make meat price 
ceilings work (see page 66). Wallace F. Bennett, U. S. 
Senator from Utah, described current trends in govern- 
ment and warned packers they must fight the drift toward 
regimentation and needless spending (see page 86). 

Meat price control was described as ineffective and use- 


enterprise 
and must 
(see page 33). 
president of the Wine In- 
described “Cooperation in Western Agriculture” 


Friday general session, president 


Putnam, administrator 


Economic answered 
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5 IAMS: “Industries identified 
with livestock are built on a sound 
foundation. We can face the 
future with confidence.” 


less by Douglas Allan, chairman of the board of WSMPA, 
in his report to the members at the first general session. 
Said chairman Allan: 

“No matter how convenient it may seem as a political 
expedient or how convincing as an attempt to convey the 
impression that the government is fighting inflation and 
protecting consumers, this meat price control scheme im- 
presses me as being an exceedingly ill-advised, ineffective 
and ominous use of the powers granted under the Defense 
Production Act. 

“It is ineffective because the whole experience of the 
United . States, to say nothing of countries which have 
exercised total control of prices, has convincingly demon- 
strated that effective price control requires control of the 
volume of supply, or the volume of effective demand, or 
both. In this present case the government has no such 
control. If the government wanted to make price control 
effective, it would have to seize the cattle in quantity or 
to ration beef. Both are impracticable. Without such 
measures all the scheme does is to disorganize the meat 
distribution system of this country by making the func- 
tioning of the regular trade channels more difficult, by 
creating opportunities for a black market, by promoting 
the deterioration of quality standards, and by making the 
most popular cuts disappear from meat counters—and it 
is doing all these things now. 

“We are the best equipped nation in the world to render 
meat controls ineffective in peacetime. With 11,600 locker 
plants, used 90 per cent for meat storage by 4,000,000 
patrons, and probably many times that number of home 
freezers, and with a substantial and flexible amount of 
livestock being slaughtered without federal inspection, the 
enforcement of regulations is extremely difficult.” 

Declaring that the shortage of preferred cuts of beef can 
be overcome only by expanding the beef cow herd and 
saving more heifer calves, Allan predicted that beef prices 
will decline in due time through expanded slaughter pro- 
vided there is no public interference with the process. 
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ALLAN: “We are going to do every- 
thing we can to see that controls 
over meat are not reenacted.” 
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FORBES: “The arbitrary, confus 
and unsound price controls 
must be removed.” 


Describing the industry advisory committees as “little 
more than eyewash” because of the disregard of their 
views by OPS, Allan recounted that WSMPA had fought 
hard and successfully for the removal of slaughter quotas. 

“We are going to do everything within our power to see 
that price controls over the meat industry are not reenacted 
by Congress this year,” Allan emphasized. “We shall not 
deviate from this policy of outright decontrol even though 
there is considerable sentiment in Congress to amend the 
Defense Production Act to provide that if a commodity 
has sold below ceilings for 60 days it would automatically 
be decontrolled. Likewise, if such a decontrolled com- 
modity sold at above ceiling prices for 60 days it would 
automatically be recontrolled. We are opposed to this as 
it would keep the industry in a state of suspense, would 
discourage livestock producers’ plans, as these must be 
laid out many months in advance of the time livestock are 
ready for market. Decontrol of meat is the only answer.” 

At the business session on Friday, February 15, vice 
president Albert T. Luer reviewed some of the problems 
experienced by western packers during the years the asso- 
ciation has been in existence. He noted that many coast 
packers have ably met the threat of competition from the 
Midwest and improved their positions. Recalling the situ- 
ation in 1946, Luer said: 

“There was a lot of forced selling—dumping we call 
it—from Midwest packers into the West Coast market, as 
they were seeking new outlets. This caused a big surplus 
of product to be shipped into our area, resulting in distress 
selling with red ink results. After the smoke of battle 
cleared we found a more stabilized market and some new 
brand names. We also found that some of the ambitious 
ones, from the East Coast and Midwest, had packed their 
suitcases and returned home. They were not too happy 
with their results out here in the West. 

“Here is one theme song that we have been singing each 
year; any packer who engages in a simple slaughtering 
operation, without processing or manufacturing, may find 
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PUTNAM: “Industries af- 
fected by controls have a 
choice: they can help 
or complain.” 


himself in an uncomfortable position to compete with those 
engaged in more diversified operations. . . . Quite a number 
of packers on the West Coast are now engaged in process- 
ing, curing and smoking pork products, slicing bacon, 
packaging bacon and lard and producing sausage and 
luncheon meats and merchandising them under brand 
names. This makes for a more balanced establishment and 
a stronger and healthier position.” 

After noting that meat prices are not high in relation 
to consumer buying power, Luer declared: 

“Of all the major industries in this country, the meat 
packing industry probably has the poorest public relations. 
We are always on the defensive. Can’t we get the story 
over to the public of what a magnificent job we are doing 
for the livestock producer on one side, and the consuming 
public on the other, and that for our efforts we are satis- 
fied with a very slim margin?” 

In his report as secretary of WSMPA, Henry Kruse of 

the Seattle Packing Co. stated that the association now 
has 195 regular members and 219 associate members, 
showing a net gain of 86 members during the past year. 
Thus the goal of 400 members set at the 195] convention 
was exceeded before the end of the year. 
_ Treasurer Anton Rieder, Coast Packing Co., reported 
that the increase in membership had helped the association 
to meet heavy expenses incurred in keeping members 
posted on price centrol and other government activities, and 
that WSMPA had added to its surplus in 1951. 

At its meeting on February 13, the accounting com- 
mittee of WSMPA worked on forms and methods of 
accounting for feed lot operations. A form has been devel- 
oped for this purpose and, after adoption by the associa- 
tion, will become a part of the accounting manual. Accord- 
ing to Martin Ruster of the Luer Packing Co., committee 
chairman, the group is also working on such problems as 
the use of daily standards in cost accounting, property 
ledgers, fringe costs, insurance and weekly profit and loss 
statements. 
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SENATOR BENNETT: “Four specific 
ways in which your liberty as a 
citizen has been reduced.” 





WHAN: “We have to change our sell- 
ing thinking for today for we have 
a new and vital problem.” 


The committee on marketing agencies recommended that 
the association study proposed amendments to the Packers 
and Stockyards Act and determine its policy with regard 
to the proposals. Robert L. Clark of the West Coast Live. 
stock Order Buying Co., committee chairman, stated: 

“The general feeling of the committee is one of opposi- 
tion to additional controls and regulations. It is the con- 
census of opinion of this committee that there exists in 
some quarters in Washington a desire to adopt the tactics 
of divide and conquer. Some individuals in the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration are particularly aggressive 
in their efforts to curtail the activities of commission men 
and order buyers. This committee interprets these efforts 
as a dangerous and crippling restriction on the operations 
of independent meat packers and as particularly offensive 
to members of the Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion. Our western packers are becoming increasingly 
dependent on the services of commission men and order 
buyers in the procurement of their livestock and any regu- 
lations that tend to restrict the operations of these buyers 
can only result in increased costs to our western packers.” 

Manuel Hoffman of the Hoffman Bros. Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, acted as chairman and moderator of the sausage 
industry meeting held on Wednesday, February 13. M. C. 
Phillips of Griffith Laboratories talked on “Modern Trends 
in the Sausage Industry” (see page 45); C. B. Jensen, 
Atmos Corporation, discussed “Advantages of Air-Condi- 
tioned Smokehouses” (see page 46), and Tinsley T. Jepson 
of Los Angeles spoke on “Intelligent Package Design for 
Meat Merchandising” (see page 53). 

Howard Nelsen of the Pacific Meat Co., chairman of 
the tallow and grease committee, reported that his group 
was making the following recommendations for considera- 
tion by the association: 

1) Take steps to persuade OPS to remove price controls 
from tallows and greases; 2) Oppose any administration 
attempt to repeal the provision of the Defense Production 
Act which restricts imports of foreign fats and oils; 3) 
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KIBBLER: “The quality 
of hides must be im- 
proved if leather is 
to compete today.” 


KRUSE: “This used to be a 
happy and busy place. 
Look at it now.” 


Study the effect of the 3c processing tax on imported coco- 
nut oil and try to determine whether its repeal would 
reduce or increase consumption of animal fats in soap 
manufacture; 4) Continue to obtain federal appropriations 
supporting research in tallows and greases; 5) Support 
the research work being done under the auspices of Tallow 
Research, Incorporated at Stanford Research Institute in 
Palo Alto. 

Joe Kaufmann of the Kaufmann Meat Co., chairman of 
the beef boners committee, reported that his group was 
working hard to clear up confusion over the specifications 
for Army 4-way beef. He said that the committee will 
request the Quartermaster Corps to permit boners to proc- 
ess whatever supply is available, Good or Choice, with set 
price differentials as established by OPS. The Veterinary 
Corps will be asked to accept as heifer beef the meat from 
animals which have been graded as heifers by the USDA. 

At the hide committee meeting, D. O. Kibbler, president 
of the National Hide Association, warned packers and 
livestock raisers that they must improve the quality of 
their hides if leather is to compete successfully with sub- 
stitute materials. Tanners Norman Lezin of the A. K. Salz 
Co., Santa Cruz, and Harold Edelstein of the Manasse- 
Block Tanning Co., exhibited various pieces of leather 
showing how defects caused either by natural conditions 
or poor workmanship affect the prices tanners pay for 
hides. The hide committee also recommended that 
WSMPA urge the Secretary of Commerce to remove all 
export controls on hides and skins to stimulate buying by 
friendly countries. 

Kibbler told the packers that they had given too little 
care and thought to their hides and stated: 

“If we had an almost perfect hide today, we wouldn’t 
have much trouble competing with substitutes. If all the 
tanner had to do was take that hide and run it through 
the process of tanning, without any grading downward, it 
could all go for good leather and substitutes would not be 
the problem for our industry that they are now.” 
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Advising the packers to change their ways on takeoff, 
Kibbler noted that they were also responsible for other hide 
damage, such as use of pitchforks in driving cattle and 
sharp electric prods. 

Kibbler predicted that in the future neither tanners nor 
shoe manufacturers would carry heavy inventories. He 
said that the latter were in a position to turn at will to 
use of substitutes for leather which sold on a pretty steady 
price basis. He said that at present price levels shoe man- 
ufacturers would again begin using more leather in their 
products, but that if they were again “priced out” in con- 
trast with substitutes, they might abandon leather forever. 

The hide association president urged packers to use and 
promote use of leather in shoes, automobile upholstery, 
etc. He pointed out that the Tanners Council of America 
is planning on a $1,000,000 advertising campaign promot- 
ing use of leather products which is being supported by 
83 per cent of the industry. 

The discussion brought out the fact that the quality of 
Pacific Coast hides has improved considerably in recent 
years. The suggestion was also made that packers try to 
do something about the brand problem, such as encourag- 
ing the reissuance of old, unused butt brands to present- 
day livestock producers. 

Representatives of the packing indusry, livestock pro- 
ducers, retailers and the federal meat grading service took 
part in a panel discussion of beef grading at the meeting 
of the beef committee on Wednesday, February 13. Henry 
Kruse, chairman of the group, summarized the general 
discussion as follows: 

1. Consistency in application of grade standards is all 
important. Drift should be eliminated whether it is up or 
down. While it is generally conceded that progress has 
been made, further emphasis is needed in this direction. 

2. The importance of fat as a function of quality, espe- 
cially exterior fat, has been overemphasized. The develop- 
ment of cattle breeds producing quality without excess fat 
should be encouraged. Therefore, quality should be care- 
fully evaluated from the consumer’s point of view, even 
though heavy deposits of fat are not present. 

3. There should be eliminated any prejudice against 
sex with regard to grades. It is felt that graders are in- 
fluenced by sex in spite of assertion to the contrary, and 
special effort should be made to eliminate this factor. 

4. There should be closer correlation between the grade 
terminology used with reference to live animals with that 
used on dressed carcasses. Market quotations based on 
inaccurate grading are misleading to producers. 

5. The responsibility for bringing together diversified 
interests toward a meeting of the minds of the various 
segments of the industry rests largely with the association. 

Packers at the meeting stressed the desirability of con- 
sistency in grading and emphasized that the “liners” con- 
stituted the biggest problem, particularly under price 
control. They also pointed out the tendency for cattle to 
be upgraded in live market reporting. Rapid rotation of 
graders was also criticized by some of the participants in 
the discussion. 

Other activities included an all-day tour of Los Angeles 
for ladies attending the convention. 

The convention ended with the annual dinner dance held 
in the Biltmore Bowl. Almost a thousand persons attended 
this function. 











WSMPA Gains, Aims 
Told To Convention 
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and bureaucrats love controls, 

and that they can only be termi- 
nated by demand of the people, presi- 
dent E. F. Forbes of WSMPA told the 
members that the association is doing 
everything in its power to bring an 
end to the authority to regulate prices. 

After tracing the failure of attempts 
at price control through the ages, 
Forbes commented: 

“OPS has been trying to take cur- 
tain calls for the recent stability and 
declines in prices. Since a majority of 
prices are below ceiling, OPS has now 
devoted its main efforts to revising the 
ceilings downward to current market 
price levels. OPS, in taking credit for 
prices falling below ceilings, does not 
explain just how they were responsible 
for this. Why the taxpayer should 
have to finance public officials to fix 
prices at just above current market 
levels is another one of those Wash- 
ington mysteries which are hard to ex- 
plain. 

“Director of Mobilization Charles E. 
Wilson in his latest report said: “The 
shift from the inflationary boom of 
1950 to the stability of 1951 occurred 
as quickly and decisively as it did be- 
cause of concerted government action.’ 

“Mr. Wilson should be aware that it 
was high production, not price controls, 
that stopped the wave of buying fol- 
lowing Korea. The people finally be- 
came convinced that goods would con- 
tinue to be available in adequate sup- 
ply. 

“Mr. Wilson’s own report shows that 
wholesale prices have risen by 46 per 
cent in France and 27 per cent in Great 
Britain since Korea, while they ad- 
vanced by only 12.5 per cent in the 
United States, despite the relatively 
far greater outlay on defense produc- 
tion in this country. France and Britain 
certainly have their fill of government 
controls. The relative stability of the 
price level here must be attributed, 
therefore, to the remarkable produc- 
tion record attained by American in- 
dustry. 

“During World War II the govern- 
ment took 40 per cent of the total pro- 
duction output of the United States. 
In 1951 it took 21 per cent of our pro- 
duction, just slightly over one-half as 
much as during the late war. But pro- 
duction has reached a level whereby 
the amount of goods left for consumers 
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is exceeding demand and prices are fall- 
ing. 

“High production is the real answer 
to the problem of inflation, but if we 
are to achieve full production, the un- 
realistic, arbitrary, confusing and un- 
sound price controls must be removed. 
Controls are the greatest handicap to 
production. They cause a lack of con- 
fidence in future markets, because if 
production costs rise the producer or 
manufacturer finds himself inevitably 
in a price squeeze. 

“In our own industry the administra- 
tion’s price control program is note- 
worthy for its impracticability. It leads 
to black marketing, disruption of meat 
production, maldistribution of products, 
and diversion of millions of man hours 
of time for studying confusing regula- 
tions and making reports. It adds to 
the burden of the taxpayers, breeds con- 
tempt for law and government, creates 
health hazards when livestock are 
illegally slaughtered by black mar- 
keteers, and results in loss of by-prod- 
ucts and life-saving medicines. 

“We earnestly feel that if a common 
sense meat program as supported by 
our independent meat packing industry 
were adopted by the administration, in- 
stalling a system of strict economy, a 
pay-as-you-go-tax program, limitation 
on consumer credit and real encourage- 
ment of individual savings as well as 
urging and orienting the consumer on 
how to be a thrifty meat buyer, and 
farmers and ranchers encouraged to 
adopt an all-out program of increased 
production, then we could produce all 
of the meat necessary for all of our 
needs, both civilian and military.” 


Western Slaughter Up in ’51 


Forbes said that the association’s 
efforts to build a stronger meat industry 
in the West are showing good results. 
For example, statistics on slaughter of 
livestock in the West compared to 
United States slaughter show that in 
1951 the western processors substanti- 
ally increased their relative share of 
the total kill. According to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, commercial 
slaughter in the nine western states in 
1951 totaled 2,430,000 head of. cattle, 
482,000 head of calves, 4,465,000 head of 
hogs, and 2,146,000 head of sheep and 
lambs. Analysis of the commercial 
slaughter by states shows that the 
packers in the nine western states 
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slaughtered 8 per cent more cattle in 
1951 than in 1950, even though there 
was an 8 per cent decrease in cattle 
slaughter in the United States. Hog 
slaughter of 4,465,000 head in 195] 
represented a 10 per cent increase over 
the volume in the previous year, ex- 
ceeding the average increase for the 
United States. In 1951 the West slaugh- 
tered 2 per cent fewer sheep and lambs, 
but the United States showed a reduc- 
tion of 14 per cent. 

Forbes said that the western states 
area is now recognized as an important 
meat packing area. There are approxi- 
mately 300 commercial packing plants, 
and at least an equal number of proces- 
sors and other companies engaged in 
the meat industry, operating in the nine 
western states. The 300 slaughtering 
establishments handled 15 per cent of 
all the cattle killed by commercial com- 
panies in the United States in 1951. A 
breakdown of slaughter by states shows 
California the top-ranking state for 
cattle with a kill of 1,658,000 head in 
1951. Illinois, in second place with 1,- 
144,000 head, was 31 per cent below 
California. Besides slaughtering 15 per 
cent of the cattle in 1951, the nine 
western states slaughtered 6 per cent 
of the calves, 6 per cent of the hogs, 
and 19 per cent of the sheep and lambs. 

Forbes said there is much evidence 
to indicate that the population will con- 
tinue to expand at a rate above the 
national average in the West, and that 
a further steady increase in slaughter 
may be expected. 


Industry Groups Fight Controls 
After pointing out that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had acceded to the 
request of WSMPA and other livestock 
and meat industry groups to relax con- 
trols on hide exports, and had just 
announced a large increase in export 
quotas, Forbes declared that the asso- 
ciation would continue its fight to bring 
about the abolition of such controls. 
He reported that the association 
would work for continuance of the 
restriction on off-shore buying of meat 
by the Army, and hoped to see this 
McCarran amendment become a per- 
manent feature in each year’s appro- 
priation bill. Forbes then stated: 
“One of the recurring tasks which 
we face in Washington is the problem 
of federal meat inspection. When the 
service was first started in 1906, ex- 
haustive hearings were held and it was 
concluded that federal meat inspection 
is a public health service. Its purpose 
is to protect consumers from eating 
diseased and unwholesome meat. Con- 
gress therefore rightly decided that its 
cost should be paid for by all the peo- 
ple through federal taxes. However, in 
1947 Congress reversed this policy and 
required that the entire cost be borne 
by the industry. In 1948 WSMPA, to- 
gether with other organizations and 
groups, succeeded in getting Congress 
to appropriate funds to‘ cover the entire 
cost of federal meat inspection, with 
the exception of overtime. In addition, 
the Kem Bill was passed, establishing 
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a policy that hereafter Congress should 
appropriate funds for federal meat in- 
spection. 

“Notwithstanding this policy, Con- 
gress last year, over the objections of 
the entire livestock and meat industry, 
appropriated less than the amount 
needed to pay for federal meat inspec- 
tion for the current fiscal year, and 
stated that any additional service which 
could not be paid from appropriated 
funds could be assessed to the meat 
packing industry. This year we are 
engaged in an all-out drive in Con- 
gress to get this inspection situation 
corrected. 

“On Monday, the President asked 
Congress for a two-year extension of 
price and wage controls. This would 
keep them in force until mid-1954. The 
President in his special message to 
Congress assailed as bad legislation 
three of the changes that Congress 
made in the Defense Production Act 
last summer. He specifically requested 
repeal of the Capehart amendment, the 
Herlong amendment and the Butler- 
Hope slaughter amendment. 

“You will recall that your associa- 
tion used all of the power at its com- 
mand to repeal slaughter quotas last 
summer. We will now oppose with all 
our strength the restoration of this 
needless and burdensome authority. 
Slaughter quotas are extremely harm- 
ful to many of our members. They dis- 
rupt the livestock and meat industry 
and they serve no useful purpose in 
aiding the government’s stabilization 
program.” 


Work for Meat Scrap Amendment 


Forbes then reported that WSMPA 
has been trying to persuade OPS to 
correct the confusion which now exists 
as to the ceilings on meat scraps. In- 
dividual ceilings for the producers of 
this product range from $2.00 to $3.50 
per unit of protein, while the current 
market price is approximately $2.35. 
Forbes said that producers have a price 
of only $2 per unit. OPS has promised 
to correct this situation and to make 
meat scrap prices more uniform. 

The President urged that fats and 
oils research, both federal] and private, 
be continued to find new important 
uses for tallow and grease. WSMPA is 
again requesting that a sizeable federal 
appropriation be made for this purpose 
and the association will also cooperate 
with the Pacific Coast Renderers Asso- 
ciation in its project at Stanford Re- 
search Institute to find new uses for 
tallow and grease. 

Commenting on other policies of 
WSMPA, Forbes said: 

“While many matters in Washington 
continue to take a great deal of time 
and effort from our staff, we must not 
fail to recognize the program we have 
maintained on behalf of our industry 
and membership from the time the as- 
sociation was founded. We must con- 
tinue to work towards making our 
western meat packing industry in- 
creasingly more integrated, emphasiz- 
ing the processing operation so that it 
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TRADITIONAL WITH MEAT PACKER conventions are the suppliers’ hospitality headquarters. 





Between convention sessions and after the day's programs are over, packers congregate in 
these rooms for relaxation and refreshment. The plan provides packers an opportunity to 
discuss at leisure with suppliers their operating and merchandising problems. 


becomes as much a part of our in- 
dustry as slaughtering. 

“We must continue to work towards 
the completion of our accounting man- 
ual. This is one of the many projects 
of the association which is needed to 
strengthen our position in meeting the 
competition of the national meat pack- 
ers. 

“We must continue our fight against 
attempts by midwestern and other 
packers who are endeavoring to secure 
freight reductions on fresh meats and 
on packinghouse products westbound. 
Right now our application is before the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau peti- 
tioning for the same rates eastbound 
from south Pacific Coast points as are 
now in effect westbound. We expect 
action on this very soon. Ordinarily, 
the Bureau should have granted these 
rates to south Pacific Coast points at 
the time they granted these rates to 
north Pacific points, which was Janu- 
ary 1 of this year. 

“We must strive for increased hog 
production in the nine western states 
and cooperate with other organizations 
and endeavor to produce the type of 
hogs best suited for our western trade. 


We are gratified that hog production 
increased 14 per cent in the nine west- 
ern states last year over the produc- 
tion in 1950. 

“We must continue to build and 
strengthen good public relations with 
the retailer, consumer and livestock 
producer. It is of particular importance 
that we consider a public relations pro- 
gram for the purpose of counteracting 
the highly unfavorable attitude created 
among the American people toward the 
meat packing industry by the establish- 
ment of controls. 

“We must work out a campaign for 
protecting our western products. The 
quality of meat produced in the West 
equals that produced in any area of 
the country. However, midwestern 
packers have surpassed us in their ad- 
vertising and promotional campaigns 
featuring ‘eastern beef’ and ‘eastern’ 
corn-fed pork.” 

“We must support the Tanners Coun- 
cil of America in its new campaign to 
find greater uses for leather. We must 
secure lower water rates from Pacific 
Coast points to Europe, Africa, and 
the Middle-East, equivalent to the rates 
from Atlantic ports.” 





What Controls Have 
Done in England 


HENRY KRUSE 





ONTRASTING 


the American 

“climate” of free enterprise in the 

meat business and other fields with 
the repression and regimentation under 
which the citizens of Great Britain 
work and live, Henry Kruse of the 
Seattle Packing Co. warned fellow 
members of WSMPA to stop the en- 
croachment of government on free 
enterprise if they want to preserve the 
American “climate” and standards of 
living. 

Telling of his observations on a Euro- 
pean tour, Kruse said: 

“T spent a day in the Manchester 
bacon. factory of the Wholesale Co- 
operative Society. The reason they call 
it a bacon factory is, of course, that 
nearly all of their hogs are made into 
Wiltshire sides. The only hogs used 
fresh are the culls; those too poor to 
make good bacon. This is the only part 
of their kill that goes for fresh pork 
consumption except heavy hogs and 
sows which are used for sausage manu- 
facture. 

“The manager, Mr. Swindles, was 
very proud of his plant, especially of 
his sanitary standards and, according 
to him, it was one of the best in Eng- 
land. It was my impression it would 
only rate average according to our 
standards. Some things actually were 
below average. 

“One of the things that impressed 
me about it was the fact that hogs are 
stunned electrically. They have a sort 
of yoke with an electrode which comes 
down over the hog’s head and the mo- 
ment it touches his forehead, he wilts 
to the floor. Then he is shackled and 
hoisted in the conventional manner, and 
from here on, they proceed pretty much 
as we do, except that they get a very 
heavy singe in an oven. Swindles said 
this was to condition the skin for cur- 
ing. 

“The curing is by injection of brine 
with stitching needles—some 25, 26 or 
more stitches required for each side. 
Then the sides were packed in large 
concrete tanks and brine covered. I was 
surprised to find that this brine had 
been used since the plant was started 
over three years ago. Swindles told me 
that the brine was used over and over 
again and only strengthened as re- 
quired. 

“No brew master could have been 
more jealous of his recipe and have 
more pride in his product than this man 
had in his brine. It did look very good— 
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like a heavy syrup, light cherry red 
in color—and in the storage tank it was 
covered with at least a foot thick layer 
of foam almost the consistency of 
cheese. 

“Several farmers were standing at 
the scale where the dressed hogs were 
being scaled, to see their own hogs 
weighed. As you know, hogs are 
brought on a dressed weight basis from 
the farmers in England as they are in 
Canada, and are tatooed for identifica- 
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tion. In this plant one government in- 


spector weighs, grades and inspects 150 © 


hogs per hour. I thought the grading 
as well as the inspection was very 
liberal, with very few rejections. Offal 
inspection was carried on by the plant’s 
own employes. 


“Then, to my surprise, the manager ~ 


took me into a separate building and 
here was a shoe factory which they 
also ran in connection with the plant, 
All the soles, uppers, tongues and find- 
ings were shipped in and all they did 
here was to sew them together and 
ship them back. This was a contract 
operation for a shoe factory and was 
done to utilize local labor, a very un- 
usual arrangement, I thought. 
was a plant employing about 150 peo- 
ple, killing about 600 hogs per day and 
making shoes with not a _ salesman 
or a buyer on the staff. 

“In England, when a farmer wants 
to sell livestock, he notifies the govern- 
ment which tells him where and when 
to ship. From the standpoint of the 
slaughterer, this resolves itself in a 
system where so many hogs per day 
are scheduled to arrive, with the 
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CONVENTION THRU THE CAMERAS’ EYE 


1. John Schindler, Los Angeles, Wm. C. 
Schmidt, executive vice president, Fred W. 
Stothfang, vice president, and Carl W. 
Stav, Seattle, ail of Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati. 

2. Wade Parker, plant manager, Pacific 
Meat Co., Charles Runes, owner, A. A. 
Welch & Co., and C. E. Swenke, Partner, 
S. & J. Meat Co., ali of Portland, Ore. 

3. Joe Murray, Robert Perkins, president, 
and Wm. Karius, service engineer, all of 
Linker Machines, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

4. James Murdock, sausage superintendent, 
Tacoma; L. McKendry, Tacoma; Jim Sea- 
beck, Tacoma; Phil Carstens, vice presi- 
dent, Spokane, ail of Carstens Packing Co., 
and Ken Smith, Birkenwald, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash. 

5. Alvin Gunther, partner, Solano Meat 
Co., Vallejo, Calif.; G. F. Chambers, presi- 
dent, and C. E. Headley, superintendent, 
both of Valley Packing Co., Salem, Ore. 
6. Ben Ginsberg, owner, Best Meat Pack- 
ing Co., Los Angeles; Sam Liberman, 
partner, Quality Meat Co., Los Angeles; 
Sidney J. Gambord, president, and Ben 
Gambord, secretary, both of Gambord 
Meat Co., San Jose, Calif. 

7. Ed Friedman, Sol Morton, president, 
and Geo. Temmerman, all of Meat Indus- 
try Suppliers, Inc., Chicago. 

8. H. W. Wernecke, vice president and 
sales manager, L. I. Norton, president and 
E. R. Swem, vice president and editor, ail 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
9. Cornelius Noble, president, Noble’s In- 
dependent Meat Co., Madera, Calif.; Hy- 
man Smith, president, Selma Dressed Beef 
Co., Selma, Calif.; David Weissman, sales 
engineer, Drying Systems, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., and John E. Rowland, architect, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

10. Charles C. Hawley, Theo. N. Rath- 
jen, R. A. Hawley, and B. W. Schott, all 
of Meat Packers Equipment Co., Oakland. 


11. Charles Walker, partner, Superior 
Packing Co., Broderick, Calif.;. Chris 


Nebeker, assistant manager, Kaufman 


Meat Co., Santa Clara; A. J. Murphy, 7 


owner, Murphy Meat Co., Sacramento, 
and Gilbert A. Benoit, general manager, 
Western: Packing Co., Stockton, Calif. 
12. Virgil E. Brunkow, Don Sherman, Joe 
Goodnight and Karl Kandler, sausage 
superintendent, all of Alpha Beta Packing 
Co., Huntington Beach Cal. 
13. I. H. Hoffman, president, Ed. Hoff- 
man, secretary-treasurer, and Manuel Hoff- 
man, vice president, all of Hoffman Bros., 
Packing Co., Inc., Los Angeles. 
14. Mrs. G. L. Childress, Miss Dorothy 
Childress, and G. L. Childress, executive 
vice president and general manager, Roe- 
gelein Provision Co., San Antonio, Texas. 
15. John Schindier, Los Angeles; George 
W. Slopa, Chicago; Bob Scherner, Los 
Angeles, and T. A. Bishell, San Francisco, 
all of Butcher Boy Cold Storage Co. 
16. Paul C. Jordan, assistant general live- 
stock agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., Denver; R. Q. Line, livestock 
order buyer, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota; Don 
Cunningham, secretary, Sioux City Live- 
stock Exchange, Sioux City, Iowa, and 
M. R. Bell, W. W. Garry Co., Sioux City. 
17. O. B. Joseph, president, James Henry 
Packing Co., Seattle; Mrs. O. B. Joseph, 
and Mrs. and Nathan Morantz, secretary- 
treasurer, State Packing Co., Los Angeles. 
18. Paul Jerome, manager, Phoenix Tal- 
low Co., Phoenix, Barney Jerome, man- 
ager, I. V. Rendering Co., Brawley, Cal., 
and Frank Jerome, manager, Baker Ren- 
dering Co., Los Angeles. 
19. Gene Ranconi, manager, Walti, Schil- 
ling Co., Inc., Santa Cruz, Cal.; N. A. 
Wolfstein, owner, Southern California 
Gland Co., Los Angeles, and J. J. O’Keefe, 
purchasing department, Eli Lilly & Co. 
Indianapolis. 
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slaughterer having not a thing to do 
with it. As the hogs arrive, he slaugh- 
ters them and prepares them for sale 
and, when they are ready for sale, the 
Ministry tells him where to ship the 
meat. The whole thing is done on a fee 
basis which the government pays to the 
slaughterer. However, before the far- 
mer can feed grain to any livestock, in- 
cluding poultry, he must have a permit 
to buy grain. 

“From the slaughterhouse the meat 
goes to the wholesaler who, in turn, 
delivers it to the retailer in accordance 
with the ration books the retailer has 
received from his customers. The con- 
sumer deposits his ration book with 
some retailer and registers it with him 
and from that time forward she buys 
her meat from that retailer. He takes 
the ration book to the wholesaler and 
this becomes his authorization to get 
the meat. In England the retailer really 
does the job. He tells the housewife 
what she is going to have, and when. 

“Most housewives go to the butcher 
shop twice a week. In the middle of the 
week they usually get a stew or boil- 
ing meat of some kind, to save as many 
of their points as they can for the 
week-end when they come back to get 
their joint, or, as we would say, a 
roast. Very little meat is used in the 
way of steaks at the retail level. 

“Meat markets have specified hours 
to be open. It was very interesting to 
stand in a retail market and listen to 
the conversation as the housewives 
came in to ask the butcher what they 
were going to have today. Courtesy and 
a general atmosphere of. friendliness 
and good feeling were the rule. In fact, 
I think one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the English people is 
patience and resignation. I couldn’t 
help but wonder what the American 
housewife would do under similar cir- 
cumstances. When I was there the 
ration amounted in our money to about 
21c worth of meat per person per week. 
I understand it has since been cut to 
about 16c worth. 

Meat was cheap but most people 
could buy very little unless they had 
money enough to go to some of the 
better dining rooms catering to tour- 
ists. As far as we were concerned, we 
had all we wanted and it was not cheap. 
Apparently there was enough flexibility 
to allow special consideration for the 
tourist trade. 

“While I was in London I visited the 
very famous Smithfield wholesale mar- 
ket—a tremendous building housing all 
the wholesalers. I talked to several peo- 
ple there—one man in particular, the 
manager for Armour’s. He said to me, 
‘This used to be a happy and busy 
place. Look at it now. Only a very 
small part of our space occupied and no 
incentive to do anything. We are not 
in business, we are only clerks for the 
government. The government tells us 
to whom we shal] send the meat and 
what the price shall be; when they are 
going to send it and when we are going 
to send it out. We have lost our busi- 


ness and don’t think we will ever get it 
back.’ 


Livestock Trends in 
The Far West 


W. E. WILLIAMS 


The first speaker at the general ses- 
sions was W. E. Williams, president of 
the Portland Union Stockyards Co. For 
years Williams has been associated 
with various livestock concerns in the 
state of Oregon. At present he is also 
a director and president of the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition. 
WSMPA president E. F. Forbes pre- 
sided. 


AM going to confine my remarks to 

some of the phases of the livestock 

industry with which I am somewhat 
familiar, particularly trends in produc- 
tion prices and marketing. 

Livestock is our most important com- 
modity because the present diet of the 
American people is built around meat. 
The consumption of meat began to in- 
crease about the time of World War II 
when it was found that both civilians 
and those in the armed forces needed 
plenty of meat to give them the neces- 
sary energy to carry on their increased 


activities. In the nine states served by 
the Western Meat Packers Association, 
demand for meat should be above the 
national average because of our greater 
increase in population. During the last 
ten years our area has had an increase 
in population of 43 per cent against a 
national increase of only 14 per cent. 
Increase in livestock population in our 
area during this same period has not 
kept pace with the increase in human 
population. On a unit basis the live- 
stock increase is 3.6 per cent. Our 
cattle population shows a healthy in- 
crease but we suffered a large decrease 
in hogs and an even larger decrease in 
sheep. 

The causes for these trends are well 
known to most of you but let us review 
them briefly. The big decrease in 
sheep population occurred in the range 
outfits and principal reasons given were 
lack of herders and new regulations by 
the forest service. Farm flocks in our 
area will probably increase but it is 





“In the produce section of this big 
market, I saw bales of rabbits for sale. 
Rabbits must be an important source 
of meat for them, as well as ducks, 
geese, deer, pheasants, goats and 
many other kinds of poultry and game. 

“From here I went to a cattle 
slaughtering plant near Islington, Lon- 
den. They were slaughtering 600 cattle 
per day at this plant. The men were 
divided into gangs of six men to a bed. 
Each bed is a stall with its own knock- 
ing box. A very primitive plant, I 
thought, but I was impressed with the 
owners. They seemed to be very aggres- 
sive and forward looking people and 
were trying to make improvements. As 
a matter of fact on the very day we 
were there, they were in conference 
with several Ministry officials and were 
concluding a long series of negotiations 
toward getting approval for construc- 
tion of a new plant. 

“Edible fats which they were saving 
out of these cattle were hung in an 
open shed to chill and then loaded into 
gunny sacks and hauled to the render- 
ing plant. All the casings that were 
saved were stripped and cleaned by 
hand. The point is, of course, that gov- 
ernment approval is necessary to buy 
any machinery or add any improve- 
ments of any kind. 

“From the standpoint of administra- 
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tion of controls, this is, of course, con- 
sistent. We have always maintained 
that in order to make controls work, 
they must be complete. One control 
leads to another until they are com- 
plete, but from the standpoint of pro- 
duction, complete control is strangula- 
tion. In England, of course, the pur- 
chase of meat is subsidized. We know 
that if you want to control the price 
of meat below the cost of production, 
subsidy is a necessity, and I say to 
you what I said in testifying before 
Congress: A subsidy on meat is a fraud 
in that it hides the real price from the 
consumer and leads him to believe that 
he is buying meat cheaper because of 
price controls, when, in actuality, the 
subsidy is paying the difference be- 
tween the actual price and the fixed 
price. 

“T don’t believe I need make the point 
here that controls are not necessary. 
Surely no one who knows anything 
about the livestock or meat business 
thinks that controls are reducing the 
price of meat. Controls are a sop to 
public opinion. I think that the real 
point that needs to be made here is this 
one: The public is not informed. Some- 
how in the field of public relations the 
industry has failed. We have failed to 
convince enough people of the fallacy 
of price control.” 





doubtful if we will ever again see the 
range sheep business as we knew it ten 
years ago. A heavy decrease in hog 
population took place when wheat was 
needed so desperately to feed the world 
and when the price of wheat reached a 
point where it was out of line with 
the price of corn. Many ranchers who 
decreased their hog and sheep numbers 
restocked with cattle and I am sure all 
of you know many present-day large 
cattle operators who, ten years ago, 
handled sheep exclusively. 

While figures on livestock population 
are important, it is equally important 
to consider numbers on feed because the 
demand for grain-fed livestock at all 
times of the year is increasing. The 
Crop Reporting Service estimates that 
the number of cattle on feed in the 
United States as of January 1, 1952 
was 11 per cent larger than a year ago 
and the largest on record. In the nine 
western states in our area the Service 
estimates an increase of 172,000 cattle 
on feed, or 30 per cent. All states in 
the area except Oregon, Nevada and 
Utah show an increase. The Service 
also reports an increase of 15 per cent 
in the number of sheep and lambs on 
feed in the United States. This is the 
largest number since 1949 but still one 
of the lowest in the past twenty years. 
In our area it is estimated that there 
are 96,000 more sheep and lambs on 
feed than a year ago, an increase of 17 
per cent. All states except Washington, 
Nevada and New Mexico had increases. 


Meat Prices Not Artificial 


Much has been said and written about 
high livestock prices but I think it is 
well to remember two things: 1) live- 
stock prices have not always been high, 
and 2) livestock prices are not high 
when compared with other commodities 
and with present day earnings. 

Livestock producers realize that pres- 
ent prices are high but they also find 
that operating costs are high and get- 
ting higher every day. Hired help 
which once was plentiful at $40 per 
month is now scarce at $200 per month. 
Farming operations require a tremen- 
dous investment in machinery, and 
county and state taxes have increased 
by leaps and bounds. According to a 
survey made by the Federal Intermedi- 
ate Bank of Spokane, operating budgets 
of range livestock operators in the four 
northwest states are now three times 
greater than they were 17 years ago. 
Contrary to public opinion, livestock 
producers still have to borrow money. 
The average loan today is roughly 2% 
times larger than in 1935 and interest 
rates have increased from 4% per cent 
to 6 per cent. In spite of increased 
costs livestock producers are making 
money today. The usual question asked 
by producers is “How long will present 
prices last?” 

Everyone remotely connected with 
any phase of the livestock or meat in- 
dustry has been reminded on many, 
many occasions that meat is too high. 
The price of meat has been the favorite 
subject for jokes, cartoons and radio 
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LOOKS LIKE A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL 


1. Dave Rose and Albert Goldfarb, both 
of Cincinnatti Cotton Products Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and I. H. Hoffman, president, 
Hoffman Brothers Packing Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, Sydney X. Goldfarb, president, 
and Louis Goldfarb, chairman of the 
board, both of Cincinnati Cotton Prol- 
ucts Co., Cincinnati, and Erwin Mane, 
president, Mane Sausage & Provision Co., 
Cincinnati. 

2. Seated: Gustav Freund, district mana- 
ger; Howard R. Medici, vice president; H. 
A. Lotka, sales manager, and Leslie E. 
Houck, assistant division manager. Stand- 
ing: Roy Freund, San Francisco; Wm. R. 
Hemrich, advertising manager; C. W. 
Whitford, district sales manager; Frank 
A. Kennedy; George W. Perry, and 
James V. Milio, district sales manager, all 
of the Visking Corp., Chicago. 

3. R. J. Colina, Kennett Murray Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Andy Dewied, general manager, 
A. Dewied Casing Co., Sacramento, E. C. 
Malo, general manager, and Walter E. 
Koch, production manager, both of Del 
Monte Meat Co., Portiand, Ore. 

4. & 5. General views of annual WSMPA 
banquet held in famed Biltmore Bowl. 

6. Fred Young, manager Levitan & Co., 
San Francisco; Jack T. Errington, vice 
president, Salinas Dressed Beef Co. Inc., 
Salinas; D. P. Gambill, vice president, and 
C. E. Gambill, president, both of The 
Globe Co., Chicago, W. F. Ridings, branch 
manager, Preston Construction Co., Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif.; Leo J. McQueen, sales 
manager, The Globe Co., and Frank Swet- 
nika, field engineer, Preston Construction 
Co., Los Angeles. 

7. Frank Rich, general manager, Deluxe 
Box Lunch Co.; Ella Buscher, Coast .Pack- 
ing Co., Curt Schirmer, superintendent, 
Rancho Packing Co., Al Short, general 
foreman, Sterling Meat Co., and Mrs. 
Short, all from Los Angeles; M. J. Bor- 


eili, manager, and Mrs. Borelli, of M. J. — 
Borelli & Co., San Francisco, and Her- 
man Waldman, Los Angeles. 
8. Another shot of annual dinner. 
9. Seated: Mrs. and John W. Isaak, Saus- 
age Foreman, Zweigart Packing Corp., Po- 
catello, Idaho, and John C. Weinrich, 
north west representative, The Griffith 
Laboratories, Inc., Portland, Ore. Stand- 
ing: Bill Krueger, vice president, Mer- 
chants Packing Co., Los Angeles; John 
Hickey, district manager, Los Angeles, and 
Merv Phillips, vice president, both of The 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Chicago; M. 
L. Stalling, owner, Stallings Meat Co., Spo- 
kane, and Frank Bonin, president, United 
Dress Meats, Spokane. 
10. & 11. More views of the annual dinner. 
12. Richard F. Fox, service engineer, and 
Gene Krueger, sales promotion manager, 
both of Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis.; 
E. L. Sweitzer, assistant purchasing agent, 
The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; 
John H. Bonini, Marathon Corp., Men- 
asha, Wis.; Frederick Burton, manager, 
Los Angeles Branch, The Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, and Po Porter, Marathon 
Corp., Los Angeles. 
13. Harry Olson, engineer, The Allbright- 
Nell Co., Chicago, Mrs. H. Frank Nelson; 
Mrs. and Paul McFarland, vice president, 
Archie McFarland & Son, Salt Lake City; 
Norman J. Allbright, The Aijlbright- 
Nell Co., Chicago; H. Frank Nelson, and 
Lou Crawford, engineer, Allbright-Nell. 
14. Paul Jerome, president, Phoenix Tal- 
low Co., Phoenix, and George M. Sparrer, 
manager, Sparrer Bros. Sausage Co., San 
Jose; Chas. M. King, president, So. Cali- 
fornia Meat Packers, Vernon; Mrs. King; 
Mrs. B. W. Campton, WSMPA, Los An- 
geles; Frank Jerome, president, Baker Ren- 
dering Co., Los Angeles, and Ben W. 
Campton, Southern California representa- 
tive, WSMPA, Los Angeles. 
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The butt of the jest is either 
the producer, the packer or the butcher 
and he is usually pictured as a thug 


gags. 


robbing the consuming public. These 
people would have you believe that 
meat alone has gone up in price while 
lumber, steel, wheat, hay, automobiles, 
wages and industrial profits have re- 
mained at pre-war levels. It must be 
emphasized that there is nothing arti- 
ficial about meat prices. No govern- 
ment subsidies are involved and meat 
prices are based on what the consuming 
public is willing and able to pay for a 
commodity which is so vital to their 
everyday life. The following excerpt 
from an editorial in a recent issue of 
the Wall Street Journal sums up the 
situation very well. 

“We are told on every hand how ter- 
rible it is that meat prices have gotten 
so high the average person can’t af- 
ford to buy it, and yet the average per- 
son not only goes on buying it, but is 
shifting his knife and fork into the 
better quality and the highest priced 
of the meats. 

“But, of course, it is not really so 
curious, except to the politicians and 


assorted economists. The real reason 
for the rise in meat prices is that so 
many people have so much more money 
which they are willing to spend on 
meat. Meat may be priced ‘high,’ but 
it is not priced high in terms of the 
amount of labor that the average work- 
er needs to earn it. 

“This so easily forgotten fact can be 
easily seen if you will just turn the 
thing around. If the average housewife 
didn’t have more money to spend on 
meat, or wasn’t willing to spend it, 
meat prices would never have gotten 
so ‘high.’ If she decided not to spend 
it, meat prices would come down 
promptly. 

“The statisticians simply belabor the 
point that meat prices like all the rest 
are the result of more money chasing 
the goods. The high prices that haunt 
OPS aren’t put there by the cattle 
grower, the packer or the butcher; 
they’re put there by those who inflate 
the money.” 

In recent years the program of mar- 
keting cattle has drastically changed. 
Much of the beef consumed in our area 
in former years came from three- and 
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four-year-old grass steers. A change 
took place when cattlemen sold their 
steers off grass as two-year-olds. As 
the demand for grain-fed beef in- 
creased, yearling steers made up the 
bulk of the cattle going in the feed 
lots. Today the demand is for weaners 
and many cowmen are now operating 
on a cow and calf basis, keeping 
enough heifer calves for restocking and 
selling the balance of their calf crop. 
A number of these weaners are shipped 
to feed lots located out of our area and 
we in the West must use our best ef- 
forts to encourage additional cattle 
feeding here. It is predicted that the 
shift in population from the East to 
the West will continue. We will, there- 
fore, need more meat to feed the in- 
crease in population and it is economi- 
cally unsound to grow the cattle in the 
West, ship them to the Midwest for 
fattening and processing and then ship 
the dressed meat back again. 

No significant change has taken 
place in the pattern of marketing sheep 
and lambs, but again, more lambs 
should be fed and processed in the 
West. The trend in hog marketing is 
to sell at lighter weights with a top 
price for hogs weighing from 180 to 220 
Ibs. Until such time as our western 
grains are available at comparable corn 
prices we cannot expect much increase 
in hog production. Livestock receipts 
at terminal markets in this area in 
1951 as compared to 1950 show a de- 
crease in cattle and sheep and an in- 
crease in hogs. Normal marketing pat- 
terns were badly disrupted by price 
controls. 

Terminal markets serve a dual pur- 
pose in that they provide a livestock 
hotel where producers may send their 
livestock for sale and where packers 
may purchase the various kinds and 
grades of livestock needed to supply 
their trade. During the past 50 years 
terminal markets have enjoyed this 
privilege of serving the livestock indus- 
try. All of us who have any connection 
whatever with livestock have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we are indeed 
handling our most important commod- 
ity. Industries identified with livestock 
are built on a sound foundation. They 
have withstood the test of time. I think 
we can face the future with confidence. 
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On Selling Meat-and 
Selling America 


TONY WHAN 


The second speaker was Tony Whan. 
Following 15 years in the field of meat 
packing, most of it in charge of Wilson 
& Co’s west coast advertising and sales 
promotion, Whan entered the advertis- 
ing field. Today he is vice president of 
the Pacific Outdoor Advertising Co. and 
president of the Pacific Indoor Adver- 
tising Co. 


HE people of America are differ- 
= ent from people in other parts of 

the world because they’re a free 
people — because they’re enthusiastic 
about almost everything. They’re en- 
thusiastic about their home-town, their 
job, their church, their football team— 
they’re enthusiastic about almost 
everything. They’re a type of people 
that are hard to stop and a type of peo- 
ple that rise to all emergencies. 

Just 70 years ago Thomas Edison 
invented the incandescent bulb. After 
he had wired up his back yard and 
after he had pulled the switch and they 
all lit up, he was satisfied. That little 
bulb lay on his work bench and gath- 
ered dust until a businessman saw it, 
and saw what it would do, and saved 
the world from darkness. The first 25 
years were rough going. At the end of 
the 25 years that bulb was selling for 
$1.25 each, and then more businessmen 
saw it and took it and made more peo- 
ple want that little bulb. Then the 
American genius of mass production 
came into being and today you buy 
that same little bulb for 16c. 

I’m proud to be a part of the great 
American business system because it’s 
developed sales forces and sales tech- 


LOS ANGELES’ mayor, 
the Hon. Fletcher Bow- 
ron, welcomed packers to 
his city. Albert T. Luer, 
president, 

Co. (r.), 


Luer Packing 


responded. 












niques the likes of which the world has 
never seen. Technicians have created 
desires in the hearts of people to own 
things and do things, and to be able to 
motivate those things into action until 
today selling is an integral part of 
everything that makes everything tick. 

Selling has taken the soap business 
from a housewife’s back-yard drudgery 
to a six million, eight hundred thou- 
sand dollar business because the sales- 
men of America made the women want 
that skin you love to touch; they made 
them shrink from being a wallflower 
and they made we masterful men 
afraid of B.O. And today, America is 
the cleanest and the most sanitary na- 
tion on the face of the earth. The sales- 
men have made people of America 
want things so badly that we have be- 
come productive enough to get them. 

That’s why I’m proud to be called a 
salesman. 

Selling is not so easy when we are 
dealing with people. We can’t stop to 
look up from the book to see how they 
react. We must know how to handle 
each individual. We must be on the 
alert to catch the twinkle in the eye 
that tells us it’s time to close the sale, 
or it’s too late and the sale is lost. 

The only basic difference between us 
and all the other countries is salesman- 
ship. Some other countries have more 
people than we do and more natural re- 
sources, but they don’t do anything 
constructive about it. Their countries 
have not developed selling to the point 
where they can create desires in the 
hearts and minds of people to want 
things badly enough to do something 
about it. 

The meat packing industry is a great 
segment of one of the world’s finest in- 
dustries—the food industry. It’s a great 
industry—an old industry. It’s progres- 
sed greatly. But the question that faces 
us is this: Has our segment of that in- 
dustry progressed as rapidly as other 
segments have? In order to look into 
that we have to go back just a few 
years. Let’s look just at our lifetime. 
I started in the food industry in 1911 
when I was ten. My first job was to 
drive a delivery wagon and go down to 
the store at 6:30 and feed the horse 
and open the store at 7:00 and sweep 
it out. At 7:30 the clerks came in and 
from 7:30 to 9:30 we sacked things be- 
cause everything came in bulk at that 
time. And at 9:30 the clerks went up 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 
«++ SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti- 
nental Can with its 65 plants in 
the United States, Canade and ; 
Cuba, 17 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices, 





10-MINUTE RECIPE 
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keep better in a can that’s coated insidgAvith enamel, But it used \ 
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So Continental research pg6ple went to work to find 
ings that would dry and cure Quickly. After extensive study, 
developed several such linings. Applied to sheets of ca 
the new enamels dried sfx tishes faster than those first used, and 
three times tna mayly used more regently. Now we can 
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But.our <Gientis are keeping right 6 on working. Their new j 
goal is enamels that will dry in one gr two mi S make / 
lined cans even more economical. / 

Here’s another example of wht Continent pro- 
vide better protection for packaged products—at lower cost] No 
matter how satisfactory the present performance of oug cans, 
paper containers and fibre drums, our aim is to makgAhe best 
even better. 





(this advertisement originally 
As appeared in full-color in TIME, 
’ | BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 











/ONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











and down the streets of this town and 
knocked on the doors and took orders 
from housewives and brought the or- 
ders back with them to the store and 
then we delivered it. Now that was a 
pretty expensive proposition. 

And then somebody got an idea. If 
we'd take those products and package 
them by machinery at the plant, and 
ship them already packaged, we’d save 
the consumer money. By 1917 almost 
everything was packaged in the dry 
grocery line. 

Then somebody got an idea and put 
a table in the middle of the aisle and 
put a lot of things that had been 
sticking on the shelves on this table to 
see what would happen, and they were 
amazed because the women picked it 
up and felt it and smelled it and 
squeezed it and the self-service age 
came into being. 

From 1917. to this time there has 
been the greatest trend of self-service 
merchandising the world has ever seen, 
until now almost 93.5 per cent of the 
groceries are sold in self-service or 
semi-self-service stores, and they have 
been able to increase the sale per em- 
ploye so that last year the great super 
markets ran better than $80,000 per 
employe per year; so the labor cost 
runs only 5% per cent instead of 25 
per cent in 1910. 

So we, as an industry, should take 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS of the Western States Meat Packers 
Association for 1952 are pictured here. SEATED: C. F. Moore, 
partner, Ogden Dressed Meat Co., Ogden, Utah; Harold Kummer, 
owner, Kummer Meat Co., Hillsboro, Ore.; Glenn Taylor, partner; 
Anker Meat Co., Modesto, Cal.; Henry J. Kruse, president, Seattle 
(Wash.) Packing Co.; Albert T. Luer, president, Luer Packing Co., 
Los Angeles; Don Schaake, Schaake Packing Co., Ellensburg, Wash.; 
Anton Rieder, president, Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles; A. Fred | 
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the credit and tell the American peo- 
ple what has been done because in 1911, 
44 per cent of the consumers’ dollar 
was spent for food, today less than 30 
per cent is spent for food and con- 
sumers have better food and more 
kinds. 

This change has made it necessary 
for us to revamp our approach to the 
problem because no longer can we say 
that people like meat, and they’re go- 
ing to eat meat. We have the great 
super market today—a warehouse for 
Mrs. America to brouse around in. It’s 
your job and my job to sell her by dis- 
play. 

We in the meat business have not 
kept quite in step. We’ve moved ahead, 
but not as much as many other of our 
so-called competitors in the food busi- 
ness. But we must not be fooled and 
think that our competition is the other 
meat packer because that’s not true. 
We are also in competition against 
every type of food that is sold to the 
American public. 

We have to change our thinking for 
today. We have a new problem. Our 
business is to study the consumer and 
how they buy and what makes them 
buy. Women have become the world’s 
greatest buyers and they have de- 
veloped behavior traits and buyer hab- 
its that make them different from the 
women in other parts of the world. 

















PRACTICALLY every 
packer registered at the 
convention was on hand 
at the general session 
Friday afternoon. Here 
the audience listened in- 
tently to the remarks of 
Allan Kline of the AFBF. 









Faris, manager, Davis Packing Co., Boise, Ida.; Louis Isola, People’s 
Market Co., Yerington, Nev.; George S. Wright, Wright Packing Co,, 
National City, Cal. STANDING: Orrin L. Brown, Medford Meat Co, 
Medford, Ore.; Thomas Carstens, president, Carstens Packing Co,, 
Tacoma, Wash.; E. F. Forbes, president and general manager, 
WSMPA; Max Jungbauer, president, Sunset Packers, Phoenix; Manuel 
Hoffman, vice president, Hoffman Bros. Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
and Paul McFarland, Archie McFarland & Son, Salt Lake City, 
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The first major behavior trait of the 
American people is that they buy what 
they want. Henry Ford nearly went 
broke, at one particular time. You re- 
member the model T Ford. He said peo- 
ple liked it because it took you there, 
and there wouldn’t be any difficulty 
selling them. But Studebaker and 
Chevrolet knew that people wanted 
more speed and more comfort. But 
Henry Ford said, “They need trans- 
portation—and they can have any color 
they want just so long as it’s black.” 
Chevrolet said if they wanted a red 
car, why give them a red car, and if 
they wanted a green car, give them a 
green car. 

In America, people buy what they 
want and not what they need. The next 
important thing to know is that in 
America, 87 per cent of all the prod- 
ucts are purchased through the attrac- 
tion of sight. Does that tell you how 
important the looks of your product is 
—how important the labels are—how 
important the display is? 

Sixty-three per cent of all the prod- 
ucts purchased are purchased by im- 
pulse. 

What makes a woman buy in one 
store over another? We asked thou- 
sands of women why they purchased in 
their favorite store. The No. 1 answer 
was cleanliness. No. 2 was courtesy 
(the least expensive thing in your 
business). No. 3 was selection of prod- 
ucts, and No. 4 was quality. No. 5 was 
convenience and No. 6 was price. 

Advertising makes your product an 
old friend to the woman who shops. 
Mrs. America is brand conscious, but 
not one brand conscious. She’s learned, 
through us, that for any given item, 
there are two and sometimes four 
brands, one about as good as the other, 
and she’ll buy the easiest to pick up, 
because she doesn’t like to stoop, 
squat or stretch. If she can find one of 
those items where it’s easy to pick up, 
she’ll pick it up every time. 

The next behavior trait is that Mrs. 
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ask for Celanese 
Acetate, 
Es 


Bacon looks better and sells better in the “‘breathing” 
wrap. The “breathing” wrap is Celanese acetate—and 
only acetate film gives you all these advantages: 


e Always crystal clear 

e@ Never fogs under refrigeration 

@ Won't cockle or wrinkle 

@ Makes crisp, clean-to-handle packages 
e Greaseproof, waterproof, fatproof 

e Never limp or soggy 

@ Retards mold and slime 


The “breathing” wrap prints like the finest coated 
paper . . . gives you perfect 4-color registrations for 
eye-catching packaging. If you would like to know more 
about the “breathing” wrap for bacon and other proc- 
essed meats, ask your supplier or write: 
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Celanese Corporation of America, Transparent Films 
Dept. 139B, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products, Ltd., Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











America likes to buy—she doesn’t like 
to be sold. We must cater to her whims 
and we must always give her a choice. 
Never tell her she must buy it, but 
give her a choice for her consideration 
and she’ll buy it. If you don’t believe 
me, watch her when she walks up to a 
counter. If she sees only one brand of 
an item, she’ll go away, but if she 
sees three or four brands, she’ll say, 
“This guy knows I’m smart” and she 
buys one, two, three and sometimes 
four, because she must have a choice. 
If you don’t have the brand she wants 
you'll find that you will lose 52 sales 
out of a hundred. When you don’t have 
the size she wants, 38 out of a hundred 
sales are lost and 22 likely will go toa 
competitor and 16 just don’t buy at 
all. 

But the most universal trait of all is 
that the most important person to any 
individual is himself. If it doesn’t fit 
into the scheme of things, they just 
won’t buy it. 

It pays to know your customer, and 
what they can use. Those are just a 
few of the behavior traits of the 
American people that we, as packers, 
must study if we are going to continue 
to build a great and greater industry. 

The American people are on the alert 
and they are an intelligent people and 
a busy people. 


Selling Can Avert Socialism 


Through practical controls, press, ra- 
dio and TV, and education, we have 
taught our generation a new philosophy 
of government, that it’s not necessary 
to work hard—just let the government 
take care of you until today we do not 
have a two party system—we have a 
two philosophy system. On the one 
side are greedy bureaucrats, a class of 
people drunk with power, giving up 
our money, giving up our personal 
freedom, and taking away our initia- 
tive for something that they .call se- 
curity. 

We people who are old enough to re- 
member a government of the people 
and by the people and for the people 
must not let that happen because we 
have seen what happens to people who 
give up their freedom for security. Just 
70 years ago a proud race of people did 
just that. They gave up their freedom 
to a government, a benevolent govern- 
ment, who promised them security. To- 
day they are the.poorest clothed, poor- 
est fed, in the worst health, poorest 
housed, most exploited race in the 
greatest nation of this earth, and I’m 
talking about the American Indian. 
Just 70 years ago he gave up his free- 
doms for one thing—security. You and 
I know how they have taken care of 
the American Indian, and from him we 
have learned a great fact—that there 
is no such thing as giving up your 
freedoms for security. 

Right now and for the next few 
years our country will be in an armed 
economy and during that period we 
are all striving to produce more and 
more until production is at a peak and 
then all of a sudden it will stop. 


AROUND THE CONVENTION HALLS 


1. Mrs. Grant Smith, Mrs. Roy Sparke, 
both of Birkenwald, Inc., Seattle; Mike 
Tiahnybik, Leon’s Sausage Co., Chicago; 
Walter Luer, jr., Luer Packing Co., 
Los Angeles, and Grant Smith, as- 
sistant manager, Birkenwald, Inc., Seattle. 
2. Seated: George Weisfuss, Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Los Angeles, and John H. Payton, 
president, Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. Standing: George W. McCleary, 
Olin Cellophane Co., New York City, and 
R. H. Skadow, vice president, Great Lakes 
Stamp & Mfg. Co. 

3. Mrs. and Harold Kummer, president, 
Kummer Meat Co., Hiilsboro, Ore., with 
daughters Janice, Nancy and Lorna. 

4. Al Tuch, partner, Gene Hunter, Bill 
Manchester, Zack Mouradian, all of War- 
ren & Bailey Co., Los Angeles. 

5. J. E. Nelson, district manager, Ameri- 
can National Insurance Co., Los Angeles; 
Paul McFarland, vice president, Archie 
McFarland & Son, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Seth Shaw, manager, administrative 
branch office, Safeway Stores, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Henry Kruse, president, 
Seattle Packing Co., Seattle. 

6. Seymour Oppenheimer, president, 
Emil Meyer, west coast representative, and 
Chuck Hutchison, all of Transparent 
Package Co., Chicago; Harry Miller, and 
Cy Fels, manager Oppenheimer Casing 
Co., San Francisco. 

7. Bernard Fineman, vice president, Com- 
mercial Packing Co., Los Angeles; Al 
West, president, Detroit Hide Co., Detroit; 
Jack Goose, secretary-treasurer, Victory 
Packing Co., Detroit, and Carl R. Wallace, 
representative, Bissenger Hide Co., Los 
Angeles. 

8. C. P. Shaffer, president, Midland Em- 
pire Packing Co., Billings, Mont.; Frank 
A. Mayer, vice president, Charles F. 
Mayer, president, H. J. Addison, Los An- 
geles, and Ray C. Wilson, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, all of the H. J. Mayer & Sons 
Co., Inc., Chicago. 


IINAOOUTNNNOANALAUENSREULANOUUNENEUQOGUDUGNOEVUONOOOULTEDOGLOUUOHE  UAGARUUESSRULUSUODHOVOUUUGUUUAEUAUY 


That’s one of the great challenges 
that faces American business today— 
to continue to train sales forces during 
this period and develop sales techniques 
to the point that when the great buy- 
ing by the government for arms is cut 
off, that you and I, the businessmen, 
will have sales forces trained to go out 
and sell that increased production to 
the American people. If we do not, we 
will have complete socialism in this 
country because the American people 
are not going to go through another 
unemployment depression. It’s up to 
you—the businessmen of America—to 
save this country, and you’ve got to 
start planning now to develop ways 
and means of making people want your 
product more and more, so that they’ll 
become productive enough to get it, or 
they’ll vote in a government that will 
give it to them. 

The challenge that you, the business 
people of America, must accept is to 
recreate in the hearts and minds of our 
citizens the basic fundamentals and 
concepts that made America great. 


{AULUUYSVATAUQARLUOONOUOOOOOOOQEOOAGOOOULGSEOUGOOOUOTEEOUEESOOUOALAOUUEOOOUSUOOOAALLUEETE LSAT 


9. Bruce Durling, vice president, Bill Dur- 
ling, president, Tubby Wood, sales mana- 
ger. Standing: Don Johnson, Portland, Al 
Mills, Los Angeles, Irwin Martin, Oakland, 
and V.'C. Van Duzer, West Coast manager, 
Oakland, all of Wm. J. Stange Co., Chi- 
cago. 

10. Jack Pimchev, Overseas Casing Co., 
Seattle; Robert Neustadter, Oversea Cas- 
ing Co., Los Angeles; Mrs. George Simp- 
son, San Francisco Casing Co., San Fran- 
cisco; P. Levinson, Oversea Casing Co., 
Seattle, and George Simpson, San Fran- 
cisco Casing Co. 

11. James Allyn, Orval Berton, and Jack 
W. Gernandt, all of Standard Paper Box 
Co., Los Angeles. 

12. Louis H. Anderson, Los Angeles; Mi- 
lan J. Hagen, Seattle; G. Homer Green, 
west coast Manager, San Francisco; Lewis 
J. Minor, ali of The Huron Milling Co., 
Harbor Beach, Mich., and G. E. Sinclair, 
Braun Corp., Los Angeles. 

13. Jack Kay, Marty Phee, and Jim Jones, 
vice president, all of Custom Food Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Chicago. 

14. Edward D. Burke, livestock agent, Rio 
Grande Railroad, Los Angeles; Charlie 
Cox, Livestock Commission, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Paul C. Jordan, assistant general 
livestock agent, Denver, and Walter H. 
Handin, traveling freight agent, Chicago, 
both of Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
and Q. A. Kellogg, assistant freight traffic 
manager, Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad, Denver. 

15. Daryl Houdesheli, Milprint, Inc., Mil- 
waukee; Harry Smith, and Otto Eberle, 
Selma Dressed Beef, Long Beach, Calif.; 
Perry E. Loer, and Richard H. Gresham, 
both of Milprint, Inc., Los Angeles. 

16. Bob Steiner, sales division, Quaker 
Container Corp., Vernon, Calif.; A. E. 
Kern, purchasing agent, Western Wax 
Paper Co., Los Angeles; C. D. Mullinix, 
Mullinix Packages, and W. A. Thomas, 
Western Waxed Paper Co., Los Angeles. 


THMINUUINUSUUELALULLLIO 


Let’s not forget that the American 
citizens own more things, and are 
proud of all those possessions because 
each is something that he had a free 
choice of in selecting. The American is 
conscious of the fabric and the style 
and the function and the quality and 
the price of everything that he owns, 
save one, his most prized and his most 
costly possession—his government. You 
and I must assume to make him con- 
scious of his stake in America. We 
must make him buy his government 
like he buys everything else. He must 
question its quality, style, fabric, and 
question it constantly. 

So we say to you gentlemen in a 
great industry, people who, because of 
your very presence in this room have 
proven that you are great examples of 
the great American enterprise system, 
that if you will just take five minutes a 
day and dedicate it to teaching some 
youngster in your block the things that 
you already know, then come hell or 
high water, we can really sell America 
to the Americans. 
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(Q.A.) PICKLE 


The safe and certain short-time cure for quick turnover. 
The methods of using the Q. A. Process are covered by U. S. 
Patents 1212614, 1259376, 1635301 and 1635302. For real results, 
it is endorsed by thousands of meat processors. 


FREEZE-EM PICKLE 


The sure, dependable cure— famous for half a century. Gives 
positive color fixation, and increases yields by congealing albu- 
min and jelling natural juices. Creates mild, delicious flavor. 





B.Heller « Company 


CALUMET AVE. and 40th ST. e¢ CHICAGO 15, ILL. 


SUPPLIERS OF FINE INGREDIENTS SINCE 1893 
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Meats and Wines-They 
‘Go Together* 


MAJ. GEN. 


JOHN R. 


DEANE 


The last speaker of the afternoon 
was Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, who 
served in two world wars, rising in the 
Army from the rank of Private in 
1917. In 1943 Maj. Gen. Deane was ap- 
pointed commander of the United 
States Military Mission to the Soviet 
Union. In this capacity he supervised 
all Army-Navy lend-lease activity be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 
On retiring from the Army in 1946 he 
joined the Italian Swiss Colony, wine 
grower, of which he is president. 


T is my privilege at the moment to 

be the president of the Wine Insti- 

tute, which is the wine industry or- 
ganization. It includes almost every 
vintner in California. In a sense, we 
are fortunate in that our industry is a 
compact one, being confined entirely to 
the state of California. It is true that 
about 10 per cent of United States wine 
is produced outside California, but such 
wines are produced from grapes na- 
tive to America, whereas all of the 
wines produced in California are the 
products of grapes brought years ago 
from European countries. 

I am really here with you today be- 
cause the great chefs, the master cooks 
of the world, have brought us together. 
Long ago these men discovered that 
hearty meat and good wine belong to- 
gether—that they are the inseparables 
of good living. Your industry and mine 
are working together, and have been 
since last November, in a promotion 
aimed at selling to the American peo- 
ple the benefits of meat and wine as 
the ideal dinner combination. Reports 
which have reached me indicate that it 
is one of the most successful coopera- 
tive related item promotions that the 
wine industry has enjoyed, and its suc- 
cess is easy to understand. 

Ever since the wine growing industry 
began its wine expansion program in 
1939, we have been promoting very ag- 
gressively meats and meat uses. Meat 
is a fundamental in the American diet. 
It is the most spectacular item of that 
diet and the one that makes our stand- 
ard of living the highest in the world. 
It is not surprising then that for very 
selfish reasons we have attempted to 
tie in the consumption of wine, which, 
in the United States, is practiced on a 
very limited basis, with the consump- 
tion of meat. It follows, therefore, that 
over the years in which we have been 


in this advertising campaign, we have, 
we feel, contributed many of our ad- 
vertising dollars to the promotion of 
meat and meat products. Apparently 
the meat industry has recognized this 
and this year has cooperated with us in 
this respect on a reciprocal basis. I 
hope that you will find that the pres- 
ence of a glass of wine in your adver- 
tising copy will enhance the appeal of 
the meat. 

It may be that we members of west- 
ern agricultural industries have been 
much too shy in going forward to em- 
brace the possibility that the other 
man’s products can offer in helping to 
sell our own. We feel that for the 
first time this shyness is being over- 
come because we find meat packers, 
meat distributors and retail meat deal- 
ers are joined with the wineries, wine 
distributors and wine retailers in at- 
tacking a mutual market. The lateness 
of this beginning is indicative of the 
hesitancy that neighboring industries 
of western agriculture have shown in 
inviting others to pool efforts in the 
American market. 

The fundamentals of cooperative 
sales promotion are simple. Our grand- 
mothers understood them as was evi- 
denced by the large slab of cheddar 
cheese which always accompanied the 
apple pie. Our grandmothers explained 
it simply by saying—“Apple pie with- 
out some cheese is like a kiss without a 


squeeze.” I am sure nobody’s grand- 
mother was responsible for that jingle. 
It sounds to me like the product of 
some smart promoter of years ago who 
had some cheese to sell and some pie 
to sell. 

We in the wine industry are thor- 
oughly sold on cooperative selling. 
Wherever it has been employed we have 
found that it has been mutually bene- 
ficial to us and to those with whom we 
were associating. Most of the friends 
that we have sought were as glad to 
have us on their side as we were to 
join them. I feel confident that that 
will be the case between the wine and 
meat industries. 

We must be businessmen because 
since prohibition we have been con- 
fronted with a surplus of grapes which 
makes the wine market one of the most 
competitive of all. It is for these rea- 
sons that we have valued our friend- 
ships and have taken the lead in en- 
deavoring to cooperate with related in- 
dustries. We attribute to this coopera- 
tion much of the credit for the fact that 
the consumption of California wines 
has doubled since we started our indus- 
try program in 1939. 


Cross Country Flirtation 


We have found that there are many 
fields in which cooperative merchandis- 
ing might be employed. For instance, 
we have had one cross-country flirta- 
tion with the Louisiana State Sweet 
Potato Commission. A romance that 
was beneficial both to the yam and to 
the wine. We have also gotten our feet 
wet in the cranberry bogs of Cape Cod 
by tying in with those good Yankee 
merchants in the joint promotion of 
cranberries and California wine. We 
even had a promotion with the Rabbit 
Packers of California, which lead one 
vintner to remark that the sale of wine 
should now advance by leaps and 
bounds. I can think of no two products, 
however, which compliment each other 
more than do wines and meats. One of 
the phenomena of wine drinking is that 
it promotes leisurely eating and it is 


PACKERS AND SUPPLIERS lined up at this well-identified desk to register and obtain their 
badges. This meeting was the largest, in point of attendance, of any WSMPA convention. 
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also a fact that wine tends to bring out 
the flavors of the food with which it is 
consumed and this is particularly true 
of meat. 

I am a newcomer in the wine indus- 
try, having been in it just a little more 
than five years. Most of my experience 
has been in the armed services of the 
United States, having spent 30 years 
in the United States Army. My last im- 
portant assignment in the service was 
as head of the military mission in the 
Soviet Union during the last war. If I 
may, I would like to draw on this ex- 
perience to comment on the present 
world situation. At first glance this may 
seem to be a far cry from the meat and 
wine industries, but after all the secur- 
ity of the United States must be the 
primary interest of all industries and I 
would like to point out how, in my 
opinion, we can best contribute to this 
security. 

In the first place, I am convinced 
that there is no great danger of war 
with the Soviet Union now or in the 
foreseeable future. After having spent 
two years in that country negotiating 
with its leaders, it is my belief that 
their attack on the United States and 
other western democracies is aimed at 
the destruction of our economic struc- 
ture without resorting directly to war. 


Overestimate Russia 


It is just as great an error to over- 
estimate one’s enemy as it is to under- 
estimate him and I believe that if we, 
in the United States, are guilty of any 
serious mistakes at this time, it is 
chiefly over-estimating the strength of 
the Soviet Union. 

It is true that Russia perhaps has 
within its borders more natural re- 
sources than any other country in the 
world, but it does not have an adequate 
rail or road network on which to trans- 
port these resources from the localities 
in which they may be found to the 
areas in which they must be processed. 
Even assuming that an adequate sup- 
ply of raw materials were available, 
the Soviet Union has a long way to go 
in building up heavy industry. They are 
making. rapid strides in metallurgy, 
particularly in the area east of the 
Urals, but as yet their production is 
small as compared to ours. Then too, 
the Soviet Union does not have the in- 
dustrial know-how that can only result 
from having experience in several gen- 
erations of industrial life. 

Since the war the Soviet Union has 
made great strides in the development 
of aviation and there are evidences that 
she has some success in the atomic en- 
ergy field. Both of these ventures, how- 
ever, are highly specialized and are 
the ones that might normally be ex- 
pected to develop as the result of har- 
nessing German brains to Russian 
problems. Such specialization is a long 
way from the all-out economy that is 
necessary in a global war. The needs 
of such a war far exceed the produc- 
tion of special items no matter how 
good they might be. It must be an 
economy that is sufficiently broad at 
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A GRAND TOUR of Los Angeles and Hollywood was arranged for the women attending 


the convention. 


morning. It was a_ six-hour tour, with 


the base to establish a good standard 
of living for the people engaged in the 
war effort. It must also be an economy 
that is capable of absorbing a rapid 
rate of destruction and of replacing 
goods destroyed by items of new and 
improved design. While I was in the 
Soviet Union, I had the opportunity to 
do considerable traveling and to see a 
number of their factories. As a result, 
I am certain that it will be a long time 
before Soviet industry can sustain a 
war economy. 

The greatest strength of a dictator- 
ship, such as is exercised in Russia, is 
in the ability of the leader to act quick- 
ly and decisively without regard to the 
effects of public opinion. Leaders in a 
democracy must, of a necessity, pro- 
ceed slowly and always with an eye to 
the people to see whether their actions 
meet with their approval. However, dic- 
tatorships also have their weaknesses 
and one of the chief of these is in the 
industrial field, whether it be in agri- 
culture or any other branch of indus- 
try. Reports of accomplishment are al- 
ways padded for fear of incurring dis- 
pleasure and risking decapitation. In a 
country where accusation is almost 
synonymous with guilt, management is 
constantly being replaced by the ac- 
cusers of those in management in order 
that the accusers can advance to posi- 
tions of power. This leads to great in- 
stability, constant revisions in planning 
and general inefficiency. 

If I am correct then in saying that 
Russia is not prepared for war and 
will not be in the foreseeable future, 
what is her aim? I sincerely believe 
that her immediate objective is to force 
the capitalistic countries to bring about 
their own economic collapse and thus 
render themselves receptive to com- 
munism. None of us can doubt that the 
Soviet Union is having great success 
in this endeavor. At no great cost to 
herself, she has, since the war, through 
a series of planned events, forced the 
capitalistic countries to devote untold 
resources to non-productive endeavors. 
For example, the tremendous amounts 
that were expended incident to the Ber- 


A group is shown here waiting to board the special bus Thursday 
lunch 


served at the famous Farmers’ Market. 


lin Airlift and more recently, resources 
that we are using up incident to the 
Korean affair, has resulted in almost 
doubling our budget—greatly increas- 
ing our taxes. 

There is a limit to how far we can 
stretch our resources without encoun- 
tering the economic collapse hoped for 
by the Communist leaders and it is in 
determining that our system of free 
enterprise does not die of economic 
strangulation that you, as an organiza- 
tion in the meat industry, and we, as 
an organization in the wine industry, 
can expend our best efforts. 

Through the strength of our organ- 
izations we should, by concerted action, 
endeavor to force a stop to unnecessary 
government spending. By this I mean 
spending that in no way contributes to 
the security of the United States, but 
does contribute to the perpetuation of 
one or the other political party. One of 
the principal fields in which we of 
agriculture can contribute to the con- 
servation of our resources is to use our 
good offices to wean our membership 
away from the idea that the govern- 
ment must guarantee a profit for those 
engaged in agriculture. No philosophy 
can result in greater waste. I believe 
very sincerely and I hope that you will 
agree that there are many ways, one 
of which is the cooperative merchan- 
dising idea such as we have discussed 
today existing between meat and wine, 
which if employed, will do much to in- 
sure that agriculture can be practiced 
profitably without subsidy from the 
government. I hope that this suggestion 
does not strike an unresponsive chord 
either in your segment of agriculture 
or in mine. 

We are engaged in a great struggle 
for our existence, certainly for the 
way of life that we believe in. We are 
on our way to losing it through eco 
nomic pressures. We will only win it if 
we husband our resources. Hence, my 
plea to you today is for cooperative 
effort in agriculture that will insur 
agricultural prosperity without having 
to make future drains on the resources 
of the United States. 
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for sausage with consistently fine flavor 





to bring you continuous repeat business... 





FEARN’S FRESH PORK SAUSAGE SEASONING 


e+. complete seasoning made of 


spice extractive flavors! 


Here’s your one sure key to uniformly fine-flavored sausage every 

time... Fearn’s Fresh Pork Sausage Seasoning, the complete seasoning 

that eliminates all guesswork. No need to take the chance of having ‘‘too 
much or too little of this or that”... or to take valuable production 

time in weighing and blending spices. Everything is there in 

Fearn’s . . . in exactly the right amounts for “‘just right’’ flavor and 
long-lasting good color. And you can be sure this fine seasoning 

will carry through the entire batch with true uniformity . . . because Fearn’s 
Fresh Pork Sausage Seasoning is a blend of spice extractive 

flavors! It is available with ‘‘No Sage’’, “Medium Sage’’ or ‘Heavy Sage” 


to suit your market. Let the Fearn man make a test run with you. 


EARN, 





Every Shipment to You is 
Quality Control Certified 


Like all Fearn products, you can 
always depend on Fearn’s Fresh 
Pork Sausage Seasoning! Before 
your order is shipped to you it 
must meet with every one of 
Fearn’s many strict quality require- 
ments. Then a coded Fearn Quality 
Control Certificate is placed on its 
container as a sure guarantee of 
quality. Look for it on every ship- 
ment... it tells you that here, as 
always, are “flavors you can trust.” 





you cam Tindal 
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QUALITY CONTROL CERTIFIED BY earn foovs fe, FRANKLIN«sPARK, ILLINOIS 
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Only GEBHARDTS “ 


NTROLLED REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS 





(OUT OF THE WAY—CEILING SUSPENDED) 


give you all these features: 





HEAVY CONSTRUCTED CONTROLLED AIR 
COIL DEFLECTOR 




















GALVANIZED SLOW SPEED 
AIR WHEEL 


FAST LIQUID 
CIRCULATING HEADERS 




















INTERNAL PATENTED 6 STAINLESS STEEL 
HUMIDITY BALANCER INSULATED HOUSING 




















INTERNAL 
“ AIR WASHER 


CONTINUOUS DUTY DIRECT 
CONNECTED MOTOR 














lL. The coil is of steel construction, hot dipped galva- 
nized, of extra large size tubing containing extra large 
square footage. 


ya Air deflector which can be raised or lowered increas- 
ing or decreasing the speed of the air; therefore, con- 
trolling the circulation of a given portion of the ceiling. 


?: Fast liquid circulating headers keeping the coil at 
the highest efficiency and giving the greatest amount of 
heat transfer possible. 


4 Galvanized slow speed air wheel which is rust proof 
and balanced so as to reduce noise to a minimum. 





5 Internal patented humidity balancer, which keeps the 
room relative humidity in balance with the product; 
therefore, the least possible amount of shrinkage. 


6. Stainless Steel insulated housing can be obtained on 
all models of GEBHARDT. 


(f Internal air washer—All the air that is passed 
through a Gebhardt Unit must pass through a water 


bath, which removes molds, bacterias, and odors. 


Q Continuous duty direct-connected motor of slow 


speed direct drive to the fan; therefore, no belts to. 


tighten or replace. 


Only GEBHARDTS give you Controlled Humidity ... Controlled 
Temperature ... Controlled Circulation... Air Purification! 


Sales and Service in all principal cities. 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


S 


ROO AIR CIRCULATORS 


1802 WEST NORTH AVENUE . 
TELEPHONES: FRANKLIN 4-0559 ° 


MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 
FRANKLIN 4-2478 
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Symposium on Sausage 


Participants in the sausage industry 
meeting and. panel discussion were 
Mervyn C. Phillips, vice president and 
director of The Griffith Laboratories; 
C. B. Jensen, chief engineer of the 
Atmos Corporation, and Tinsley T. 
Jepson, package designer and consult- 
ant. Manuel Hoffman, Hoffman Bros. 
Packing Co., presided. 


ERVYN C. PHILLIPS: On my 

recent trip to Europe I had the 
pleasure of visiting two large sausage 
schools: One in Offenbach, a suburb of 
Frankfurt, and the other near Lucerne, 
Switzerland. 

The schools in general endeavor to 
give the students a thorough knowledge 
of all meats. They are taught to be ex- 
perts in the curing and processing of 
meats which naturally involves phases 
of chemistry, physics and bateriology. 
They must understand the actions of 
various ingredients used and must be 
capable of scientifically figuring costs 
so that management knows the exact 
cost of each item from day to day. In 
addition, the sausage maker is expected 
to understand the responsibility of keep- 
ing his men productive and happy in 
their work of turning out his high 
quality, uniform meat products. 

The future of the sausage industry 
in the United States will be limited by 
the training of skilled workers over the 
next few years. Men can no longer 
operate and manage the modern sau- 


PHILLIPS: What science is doing 
for sausage. 


sage kitchen by experience alone. The 
industry is too dynamic, the competi- 
tion too alert and aggressive, the 
transitions and improvements in sci- 
ence and mechanics too rapid. 

The sausage maker just cannot pick 
up all the specialized knowledge he 
needs in a short time, nor can he ac- 
quire all of it during the busy days in 
the kitchen. It takes years of educa- 
tion and training in science funda- 
mentals and mechanics before the stu- 
dent is ready to learn and understand 
the special requirements of sausage 
production. 

A number of packers and processors 
have already instituted their own train- 
ing programs, supplemented by sci- 
entific help from specialized laborator- 
ies. Such programs are catching the 
fancy of young workers who are eager 
for advancement. 

While in Europe I visited sausage 
plants in Lisbon, Genoa, Milan, Lucerne, 
Frankfurt, Amsterdam and Brussels. 
At practically every plant I found the 
sausage maker considers flavoring 
value as carefully as the proper blend- 
ing of choice meats. As Dr. Schraeder 
in Frankfurt said, “Regardless of cost, 
proper seasoning or flavoring is our 
cheapest ingredient cost as taste is 
utmost in obtaining repeat sales.” An 
expert sausage maker can take the 
best meats available and manufacture 
a sausage product that has immediate 
eye appeal but if the ever critical con- 


JENSEN: Modern smokehouses 


allow better quality control. 
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suming public finds the sausage taste- 
less, the merchandise will not be pur- 
chased again. 

We all know that flavor influences 
the acceptability of nearly everything 
that passes the lips, whether it be sau- 
sage products, tobacco, beverage, medi- 
cine or toothpaste. Whatever is pleas- 
ant is preferred over that which is less 
pleasant and is sure to be used more 
willingly and freely. 

Nutritionally, proper flavor is also of 
great importance, especially to those 
of poor or capricious appetites who may 
not consume enough food unless the 
flavor is especially attractive. 

It was in the Eighteenth Century 
that a Frenchman wrote that, “Taste 
is the most fruitful of businesses.” The 
methods used then for extraction of 
volatile oils were evolved around a 
crude infusion principle. Today, how- 
ever, the improvements over this old 
method have been revolutionary. Our 
research laboratory has spent well over 
a quarter of a million dollars in the 
last few years developing a new pat- 
ented extraction method wherein two 
solvents are used—one set of solvents 
removing one set of flavors while a 
second solvent removes a second group 
of flavors. Chemical procedures have 
now been devised to determine bite and 
pungency. Each seasoning, when once 
perfected, is sampled and a sample is 
taken as the standard which is then 
stored under refrigeration. All future 


JEPSON: How to make meats 
attractive to the fair sex. 
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production batches can then be checked 
against these standards. Thus dry solu- 
ble seasonings can now be made to a 
fixed flavoring notwithstanding the fact 
that the ground spices from which they 
are produced vary greatly. 

The future of dry soluble flavorings 
is very bright. The rapid move away 
from ground spices continues at an in- 
creased rate. The reasons are many. 
The pungency factor of red pepper 
easily varies two-fold from one season 
to the other. The color of paprika sim- 
ilarly can show a two-fold difference. 
The flavoring value of black pepper 
shows large varietal differences as well 
as seasonal differences. The milling pro- 
cedure used for spices may result in 
large losses in flavor. Spices; unless 
sterilized, contain high bacteria con- 
tent. 

It is now known that spices have not 
only volatile oil flavoring constituents 
but they also have essential non-vola- 
tile flavoring components. In most 
spices it has been found that the por- 
tion of the flavoring components which 
actually gives the spice its distinctive 
flavor and aroma is very minute. 


Wage Incentives Good 

No talk on “Future Trends of the 
Sausage Industry” would be complete 
witheut some reference to incentive 
plans and job evaluation. During the 
years since the war the independent 
packers have been faced with the neces- 
sity of trying to keep productivity per 
man hour at such a level as to offset 
the tremendous increase in labor costs. 
This has not been done in most packing- 
houses with any degree of success but 
some of the more aggressive packers, 
finding profits cut, have instituted wage 
incentive plans and methods and lay- 
out changes which are helping con- 
siderably in keeping their labor costs 
to a minimum. 

The sausage kitchen is an outstand- 
ing example of what can be done on 
wage incentives. It is a well-known fact 
that we have to dove-tail the produc- 
tion of our chopping room with that 
of our sausage kitchens and smoke- 
houses. By the expedient of balancing 
out line production on the stuffing 
tables and utilizing so-called direct 
labor, namely, choppers, grinders, mix- 
ers, smokers, casing-flushers, etc., in 
such a way as to increase their pro- 
ductivity, savings up to as high as 
40 per cent of total labor cost in some 
instances have been realized. 

Automatic and semi-automatic ma- 
chine design and attachments to take 
the human element of decision out of 
the hands of the operator are rapidly 
coming to the forefront. An example of 
this new influence is found in the lat- 
est developed Tru-flo Stuffing Valve 
used for stuffing casings. The ease of 
operation, the reduction of fatigue and 
the improvement of the quality of pro- 
duction are some of the resulting fac- 
tors. 

Another example of new design is 
a micro knife collar which ‘is used on 
a newly developed silent cutter. This 
collar retains the knives in place on a 
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knife shaft. It permits the average 
operator to make a knife change in five 
minutes, and also permits him to set 
the knives to exacting dimensions in 
only a few moments. These knife col- 
lars also securely lock each individual 
knife in place by a positive mechanical 
tongue. 

Another improvement is the use of 
control stations which include tempera- 
ture indicators, electrical push button 
stations, air gauge and air valve as- 
semblies. This new design supersedes 
the former method of a wide distribu- 
tion of these units over several loca- 
tions. 

Most sausage contains large amounts 
of anima] fat and we know that this fat 
ordinarily, even when the meat is prop- 
erly handled, develops rancidity rather 
rapidly. The principal reason for ran- 
cidity is the absorption and reaction of 
fats and oils with oxygen. Rancidity 
develops from products formed during 
oxidation known as peroxides, and it 
may be accelerated by many factors 
such as heat, light, air or metallic 
catalysts, such as copper. Certain 
laboratory tested and approved anti- 
oxidants in sausage products not only 
stabilize and preserve the fats but 
enhance flavor and color. 

Much could be said about improve- 
ments in the curing of sausage meats, 
hams and bacon. As one of the re- 
search scientists in our laboratory 
stated only last week, “The curing cel- 
lars in sausage and packing houses will 
in the future be a thing of the past.” 

When we had to depend on osmosis 
to get salt and cure from the outside 
of a ham to the center of a ham, the 
meat had to be kept cold until im- 
pregnated with salt and curing mate- 
rial. Today we have methods and facili- 
ties to distribute the salt and cure in- 
stantly (by artery pumping) through- 
out the ham. Not long ago the packing 
industry felt that changing the tem- 
perature of curing cellars from 34 to 
42° was a very radical move, but curing 
thinking today and in the future will 
evolve itself around much higher tem- 
peratures which will speed up produc- 
tion of flavor and keep the packers’ 
money in transit. 


Nitrogen in Packages 
In other words, by use of patented 


thermostatically controlled tempera- 
tures we can now cure bacon in ten 
hours, and ready-to-eat canned hams in 
eight days, which will keep indefinitely 
without refrigeration. Incidentally, the 
U. S. Navy is considering adopting 
these new revolutionary specifications 
and has been given a large appropria- 
tion to carry on extensive tests 
throughout all parts of the world. 

This type of ham produces excellent 
slicing qualities, possesses high color 
fixation and a flavor comparable to a 
21-day cured ham. 

I think everybody is acquainted with 
the Tenderay process used to age and 
tender fresh beef. This method is 
very simple. They place carcass beef 
under sterile lamps to keep the meat 
from surface bacteria contamination 


and with comparatively high tempera- 
ture and high relative humidity to 
break down the protein and develop 
amino acids or aged flavor. Approxi- 
mately the same principles are involved 
in the Thermo-Cure methods. 

I would like to mention one feature 
of prepackaging our laboratory is 
watching very carefully, and that is the 
value of incorporating nitrogen into 
vacuum packaged products. This def- 
initely allows vitamin retention, averts 
objectionable discoloration and off- 
flavors are cured. Use of nitrogen for 
such protection, although not new, has 
come to be recognized as one of the most 
promising ways of preserving desirable 
food qualities. Many unstable sausage 
products deteriorate fast regardless of 
a most beautiful color fixation. Light 
or heat have often been blamed for 
product breakdown, when actually oxy- 
gen was the culprit. Considerable lab- 
oratory research work is being done by 
the Linde Air Products Company in 
New York on vacuum and nitrogen 
gassing techniques. 

We could talk at length on improved 
sanitation of the sausage rooms and 
equipment used in its manufacture, 
There is much to be said about newly 
developed detergents and germicides, 
particularly when spangling inhibitors 
have been added which safeguard cor- 
rosive effects on all equipment. 

We in the sausage industry just go 
along using only a strong detergent 
which cuts grease and in turn gives 
us the complete satisfaction our saw 
sage plants are almost sterile, but when 
an epidemic of green sausage descends 
upon us we clamor in great distress. It 
is then we rush to get germicidal mate 
rials, wash every piece of equipment 
carefully, spray our trucks, refrigera- 
tors and sometimes even our offices. In 
time we defeat that demon green sau 
sage, but what do we do after that? 
My observation over the past 30 years 
has been that we continue using germ 
icides religiously for a month or » 
after our trouble and then we just for 
get the word caution and become 
“Penny wise and pound foolish,” when 
our slogan should have been “An ounce? 
of prevention is worth a pound @ 
cure.” 


B. JENSEN: the development af 

>» meat smoking has come to us over 

a few hundred years, and has gradually 
progressed up to our present timé 
Centuries ago our forefathers smoked 
meat to preserve it. The process wai 
one of heating and drying, more that 
anything else. The smoke was inc 
dental. However, it did develop # 
smoked flavor to which we have bee 
accustomed. As man’s knowledge @ 
food preservation increased, he thought 
ef rubbing salt on the surface of tt 
meat, or soaking it in brine. This dit 
covery improved the flavor of the meat 
and also aided in preserving it, but th 
color of the meat was very poor. TH 
appearance was greatly improved wh@ 
it was found that potassium nitrate # 
the brine developed an appealing pink 
color which increased and developed # 
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FORUM IN THE FOYER 


1. I. Heymanson, president, Atmos Corp., 
Chicago, and his mother, age 91, Mrs. 
Dina Heymanson, Chicago. 


2. C. C. Jacobs, Zenner’s Meats, Port- 
land, Ore.; Eugene Pallette, Hollywood, 
Cal., and George Zenner, Zenner’s Meats, 
Portand, Ore. 


3. W. F. Gould, administrative assistant, 
WSMPA, and Mrs. Gould. 


4. Walter Gallus, general superintendent, 
and Jakob Gallus, president, both of Port- 
land Provision Co., Portland, Ore. 


5. Karl Weiszer, West Coast Spice Co., 
San Francisco; Walter Gallus, general 
superintendent, Portland Provision Co., 
Portland, Ore.; and Walter Hodsdon, 
sausage superintendent, D. E. Nebergall 
Meat Co., Albany, Ore. 


6. Harry Maurer and Joseph J. Frank, 
president, both of Hercules Fasteners, Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


7. Gene Malo, general manager, and Wal- 
ter E. Koch, production manager, both of 
Del Monte Meat Co., Portland, Ore. 


8. L. Blaine Liljenquist, Washington rep- 
resentative of WSMPA, and Lester I. Nor- 
ton, president, The National Provisioner. 


9. Fred M. Young, manager, and Al. Levi- 
tan, president, Levitan Hide Company, San 
Francisco. 


10. Mrs. Fred Hartung and Fred Hartung, 
owner, Hartung Meat Co., Portland, Ore. 


11, John J. Bloom, manager, Sieck Pack- 
ing Co., Riverside, California, and Wal- 
ter Gelinsky, Lewis Bros., Portland, Ore. 


12. R. J. Colina, partner, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and T. L. Murray, partner, Nashville, 
Tenn., both of Kennett Murray & Co. 


13. Paul Blackman, partner, Acme Meat 
Co., Los Angeles, and Andy Anderson, 
‘|partner, Gem State Packing Co., Boise, 
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SAUSAGE 


PACKING 


CONOMICAL—This revolutionary 
closure machine is jumping na- 
tionwide sausage packing profits 


-.-saves 10% to 20% on casing 
costs by making short end closures. 





EFFICIENT—Fas-Tie pleats the 
casing —crimps the pleated end 
with the closure—and punches 
the hanger hole ready for the 
Fas-Tie loop. 


UARANTEES straight hangs. 
Eliminates the need for string-first 
ties and stockinettes. 





See what Fas-Tie will 
do for you... write for 


Smart processors know they i 
FREE brochure— ” a Gay Rapes geen 


appearance, save time and materials by using 
Fas-Tie. How about your plant? 


FASTENERS, INC. 


E. JERSEY ST., ELIZABETH 4, N. J. 




















EXCLUSIVE ON THE WEST COAST! 


— NUTRIBIND — 


Electrically Sterilized Binder 


AMERICAN TASTE 


Full Flavor Chili without the Heat 


LACTEX —TRU-SPICE—PIMIENTOS 


Cc. A. CONRAD 


WESTERN LABORATORIES 


2712 NORTH ALAMEDA ST., COMPTON, CALIFORNIA 











the meat was heated or smoked. 

Only recently pumping was developed 
by which pickle or curing solution is 
pumped into the arteries or muscle 
tissues of hams to decrease the curing 
time to as little as one week. 

Smoking in a controlled air condi- 
tioned smokehouse was developed only 
after thorough studies had been made 
of all earlier methods and only after 
a detailed study of meats and the re- 
actions involved in the process. The 
first air conditioned smokehouse to be 
introduced in America was the old 
Atmos underfloor system. Our presi- 
dent, while on a business trip to 
Europe, procured the patents from a 
firm in Leipzig, Germany, and brought 
them here, along with one of the Ger- 
man company’s engineers. This was 
around 1931 or 1932. 

We believe that the first smokehouse 
of this type to be installed commerci- 
ally in the United States was at the 
plant of Wiesel Sausage Co. in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. This was one of the old 
underfloor systems using the coal burn- 
ing heat generators and large cumber- 
some equipment. Air conditioned smoke- 
houses have come over a long road 
since that time. 


Facts on Air Conditioning 

Let us consider first of all what an 
air conditioned smokehouse is? First 
of all, it is a simple air conditioning 
system utilizing heat instead of cool- 
ing unit, fans, ductwork to convey 
heated air and smoke, smoke generator 
or producer, and temperature and 
humidity controls, all of these units 
properly designed and engineered. 

An air conditioned smokehouse does 
more than just smoke the meats. It con- 
trols temperature and humidity accur- 
ately. It circulates heated air and 
smoke uniformly through the condi- 
tioned space so that the complete 
operation of smoking, cooking and 
showering is accomplished without 
turning or moving trees or trucks. 
Carry-over ash and carbon particles are 
removed from the smoke, providing 8 
sanitary house and clean product. It is 
a compartment for the development of 
the meat cure. The three reasons for 
curing meat include the development 
of the reddish color, improvement of 
preservative qualities and the develop- 
ment of cured meat flavor. The curing 
reaction in the smokehouse is speeded 
up with an increase in temperature. The 
degree of red color obtainable, while 
largely dependent on the amount of 
hemoglobin present in the mixture and 
the effectiveness of the curing ingredi- 
ents, is very much dependent on meat 
temperature and the rate of increase 
of that temperature. Uniformity o 
color in the batch necessitates absolute 
uniform smokehouse temperatures. 

Air conditioning equipment can 
applied to most buildings and situa 
tions. There are a few tolerances ané 
rules to be followed, but basically it 
can be said that any smokehouse cal 
be air conditioned. 

Buildings—The housing or room for 
smoking can be of brick or tile (either 
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ceramic or clay) concrete block, cinder | 
plock, sheet steel, transite or concrete 
construction. If the plant is located in | 
the northern part of the country, and | 
if one or more walls are outside walls, | 
then they should be insulated with two | 
inches or more of foam-glass, fiber- | 
glass or 85 per cent magnesia (or | 
equal) insulation. Two inches of 14-lb. 
density fiberglass, for instance, is 
equivalent in thermal heat transfer to 
12 inches of brick and mortar under 
given temperatures and pressures. If 
final smokehouse temperatures are 
above 160° it is necessary to insulate 
partition walls between smokehouses | 
also. This will give better control of 
individual houses, with very little, if 
any, chance for additional radiant heat 
from a hot wall. All wall surfaces 
should be smooth and non-porous for 
easy cleaning and creosote removal. 
Floors of smoking rooms should be 
of split paver brick, each brick approxi- 
mately 142x4x8 in. laid on concrete 
and bonded with an acid and alkali re- 
sistant bond. A mortar bonded brick 
floor or common concrete floor will eat 
out inside of six months from the fatty 
acid in the drippings. All floors should © ; 
be waterproofed with a three or five- 
ply membrane and wiped with tar. ” 
Where smokehouses are installed at CONVENTION 
grade or ground level, they should also —s Se / 
be insulated with 2 in. of insulation. 
This is to prevent deterioration of the 
floor from “frost heave” due to exces- 
sive temperature differentials. All 
smokehouse floors should be equipped 
with a floor drain connected to the 
plant catch basin or sewage system, 
and the drain itself should have a water 
sealed trap. If cage or tree loads are 
to be carried, the walls and ceiling 
should be capable of carrying the load 
with a suitable safety factor applied. 
All ceilings of concrete slab form 
should be reinforced with approxi- 
mately 6 lbs. of reinforcing steel for 
each cubic foot of concrete. 
Tolerances—The Atmos air condi- 
tioned smokehouse system has some 
very definite tolerances. The minimum 
space required for proper circulation 
and to prohibit overheating of meats 
on cage sides is 12 in. 
In order to have the heated air and 
smoke pass through the mass, it is also 
important that the individual sausages 
or meat pieces do not touch each other 
on the sticks or tree arms. Controlled 
air conditioning depends on a positive 
flow of air at all times. If sausages 
touch each other, there will be a white 
spot at that point when processing is 
finished. It is further advisable to see 
that the product on cages is never 
lower than 12 in. above the floor. 


Building Work or Preparations Re- 
quired for Cabinet Type Smokehouses— 
When stainless steel or galvanized 
steel cabinet type smokehouses are be- 
ing considered, it is necessary to think 
about the work required to install z f c 
them. The work we speak about con- The Cincinnati Cotton Products Co. 
cerns building preparations necessary 
for installing the cabinet and equip- 
ment. Atmos installs its cabinet type | 
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THE CONVENTION SCHEDULE ALLOWED packers ample time to visit the suppliers’ exhibi- 
tion of the latest packinghouse supplies and equipment. This overall picture shows a typical 
section. Space in the exhibit hall was sold out far in advance. 


smokehouses on a 4”x5” concrete curb- 
ing. This concrete should be of a 1 
cement: 2 sand: 4 medium aggregate 
mix and reinforced. The top should be 
absolutely level and the entire curbing 
perfectly square. In using cabinet type 
smokehouses, fire pits are no longer 
necessary and the concrete slab with 
brick floor is installed at the smoking 
floor level. The floor should be com- 
posed of paver bricks, bonded and in- 
stalled as previously mentioned. Other 
than this, it is not necessary to pro- 
vide any building work. The exception 
to this might be in case the condition- 
ing equipment is installed on the floor 
below or above the cabinet. The# it: is 
necessary to make openings in the 
floor or ceiling for the duct work. 

In the installation of cabinet type or 
other smokehouses, it .is important to 
provide enough area for conditioning 
equipment. Usually .the . conditioning 


equipment of smokehouses is placed in | 


the smallest area available or in some“ 
corner. For a four-or six-cage cabinet 
type smokehouse, for.; example, an 
equipment area of 5 x 10 ft. would be 
the minimum. This will allow enough 
area to service and maintain the-equip- 
ment. : ; 

All equipment areas should be. venti- 
lated properly and well lighted, and 
there should be all necessary facilities 
for servicing the conditioning equip- 
ment. This should be treated as any fine 
piece of machinery. The floor of the 
equipment area itself can be either of 
brick or contrete, and should be pro- 
vided with a floor draifi‘for wash-up 
water. 


Heating . Requirements—Air condi- 
tioned smokehouses today are usually 
heated by gas or steam. Gas heat is 
probably the most economical, depend- 
ing on the plant locale. Many western 
packers are turning to L/P gas or bot- 
tled type gas. However, many plants 
have sufficient process steam available 
for use. : 

Heating 


requirements of smoke- 


50 . 


houses are based on heat losses from 
the structure, product absorption, evap- 
oration losses and ventilation losses, 
plus other minor details. These are 
calculated individually for each project 
and application. Some heat require- 
ments in BTU/hr for more or less 
standard size smokehouses are as fol- 
lows: (Smokehouse sizes are based on 
standard size cages—43” x 43”, using 
a 42” smokestack.) 

The smokestack having a capacity of 
2 std. caves will require 87,000 BTU/hr 
3 std. cages will require 105,000 BTU/hr 
4 std. cages will require 125,000 BTU/hr 
6 std. cages will require 175,000 BTU/hr 
8 std. cates will require 210,000 BTU/hr 
9 std. cages will require 245,000 BTU/hr 
12 std. cages will require 315,000 BTU/hr 

These figures show approximate op- 
erating loads. The cost of heating a 
smokehouse therefore would be based 
on the quality of gas or steam and the 
calorific value per cubic foot of the 
heating medium. In order to determine 
cost per. month of operation, it would 
be necessary to determine operating 
hours and apply the fuel costs. The 
figures just stated are average based 
on frankfurter production. 


Facilities Required—In addition to 
the heating mediums, it is necessary to 
have additional facilities. These include 
water at city pressure for the spark 
arrester, ash trap, shower sprays and 
sometimes for humidity purposes. Air 
should be available at a maximum of 
18 lbs. pressure for instrument opera- 
tion to open and close valves, etc. Elec- 
tricity is needed in 110 V—1 PH for 
température instruments, lights, and 
small motor operation, and 220-440 V 
—3 PH, 60 cycle current for fan mo- 
tors. All of these facilities should be in 
sufficient quantity and pressure for the 
smokehouse alone. They should not be 
branch lines or alternates of some 
other system or process. 

Maintenance of Smokehouses and 
Equipment—The maintenance of 
smokehouses and equipment is probably 




































































one of the most neglected phases of 
packinghouse equipment care. h 
houses are in many instances run fg 
24 hours a day and shut down only fg 
loading and unloading. 

In many plants creosote is allowe 
to build up on the inside of the duet 
and equipment. Creosote comes in th 
smoke as a result of the burning 
hardwood sawdust and is in the fo 
of a pyroligneous acid. When this coy 
denses and semi-hardens, it becomes 
fire hazard. In addition to this, th 
creosote plugs the fins of the steay 
coils and eventually will deposit on th 
blades of the best fan available, redue 
ing the efficiency of the smokehous 
The Atmos Corporation provides clear 
cut openings on every 3 ft. of du 
work and also in accessible places op 
equipment. At the present time we have 
under development a spray system tg 
be installed in the duct work which wil 
involve a minimum of cleaning opera-I 
tion. It is recommended that the smoke. 
house equipment and smokehouses } 
cleaned at least once a week from th 
time they are installed. If this is done 
cresote cannot build up. 

Preventive maintenance should } 
carried out on all motors, bearings 
fans and electrical equipment. All o 
these should be lubricated properly and 
regularly with recommended greases 
and oils and should be kept in gooa 
operating condition for long wear, 

There is much we could say concern- 
ing the products of the packer who has 
an air conditioned smokehouse and one 
who does not. The consumer, we be- 
lieve, is the big judge of this. I am 
firmly convinced that a packer operat 
ing in the midst of today’s scene cam 
not afford to be withoutthe advam 
tages of consistent batch processi 
because of savings involved in time, 
labor, shrink and operating costs. 

It is a fact, based on many of 
customers’ o words, that their im 
vestment has been returned in one y 
or less, regardless of the cost. We will 
consider only a few of the advantages 
of air conditioned smokehouses. 

As mentioned previously, the pr 
of smoking is a continuation and ¢ 
pletion of the curing process stai 
many days before sausage or meat 
put into a smokehouse. The smoki 
and cooking of sausage and meats 
been an art which required the sg 
and experience of the operator. 
Atmos air conditioned smokehouse is 
tool which, when placed in the hands 
any worker and operated to the 
advantage, will enable him without pref’ 
vious experience to turn out a uniform 
product at a definite saving in cost. The 
ultimate smoking schedule will take 
some research to bring it to its deter- 
minate point; however, once the sched: 
ule is set up, it can be used indefinitely 
unless there is a change in the mea 
ingredients or the method of cure. 

The Atmos smokehouse has com 
pletely automatic, recording controls 
and eliminates the problems due 
weather and humidity conditions. 

One of the gregtest advantages @ 
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# 150 Boss “'H-Control” Hydraulic Grate Dehairer. The hydrau- 
lic controlled dehairer with simplified 'H" type lever control. 


Mechanical muscles directed by a 
single ‘‘H TYPE” lever, gives the oper- 
ator complete control of throw in, 
throw out, cradles at all times. 






















“H TYPE" shift lever operates in a 
manner similar to automotive shift 








POINTS FOR 


WwW 
Heavy steel construction throughout. 
v 
Grate bars—extra heavy, high qual- 
ity, cast iron. 





Cradles— perfectly formed forged steel, 

reinforced with welded-in tie rods. 
WwW 

Scraper shaft turns on self aligning, 

totally sealed, roller bearings. 








W 
Totally enclosed reducer gears run- 
ning in oil. 

WwW 


Hog killing and kindred equipment 
to go with dehairers. 













HYDRAULIC DEHAIRER 


Complete vin Coutrol 


levers. The #150 BOSS “H-Control” 
Dehairer's smooth, powerful, hydrau- 
lic action, responds instantly to oper- 
ator’s touch. Injury to hogs is elimi- 
nated by constant ‘‘H-CONTROL" and 
through the flexibility of hydraulic 
action. 


PURCHASERS 


vW 
Spray pipes with Globe Valve and 
powerful force spray nozzles. 

v 
Standard 10 H. P. motors. 

wv 
12 standard, 4 point stars, fitted with 
4” BOSS belt scrapers. 

4 
Installation supervision by factory 
service man available. 

v 
Capacity 125 hogs per hour, 

v 
Built by world’s foremost Dehairer 
manufacturer. 


Replacement parts in stock. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Inquiries from the Chicago area should be addressed to The Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company, 824 West Exchange Avenue, Chicago 9, Ill, 


TT lncinnala SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16. OHIO 
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air conditioned smokehouses is that 
they require much less of the opera- 
tor’s time and attention. Once a pro- 
duction schedule has been developed, 
the operator is assured that conditions 
will be maintained automatically with- 
in the smokehouse and he has a visible 
record of the operations. 

One of the other great acvantages, 
especially when processing light weight 
sausage products such as frankfurts, is 
the elimination of moving and turning 
the cages or trucks during the smoking 
operation, and the elimination of han- 
dling between the cooking and shower- 
ing operations saves a tremendous 
amount of labor. The end result is that 
approximately four times as much 
product can be handled in an air condi- 
tioned house as in a conventional type 
house. . 

The following smoking and process- 
ing schedules show the speed of proc- 
essing time and are based on dry and 
wet bulb temperatures. These are the 
yariables which are controlled in the 
smokehouse and which are indicated on 
the controller chart. 

The dry bulb temperature is the 
same as that which would be read with 
an ordinary thermometer and the wet 
bulb temperature is that which would 
be read by a thermometer with its 
bulb covered with a thin water-soaked 
cloth. The difference between the dry 
and wet bulb temperatures indicates the 
degrees or presence of humidity within 
the smokehouse. 

We will consider the processing 
schedule for frankfurts, bologna and 
hams. The smoking process actually 
consists of four periods; namely, dry- 
ing and smoking, with two additional 
operations—cooking and showering. 
Showering of products should only be 
done in stainless steel cabinet type 
houses. If this operation takes place 
in a brick or tile smokehouse, usually 
the mortar will wash out and the 
bricks will crack due to severe tem- 
perature changes. The frankfurts when 
placed in the smokehouse should be 
dried at a temperature from between 
110° and 125° dry bulb with the lowest 
possible wet bulb temperatures and no 
smoke. With either sheep casing franks 
or artificial casing franks, the drying 
period should be no more than ten to 
20 minutes. After the drying period is 
finished, the smoke should be applied 
and the dry bulb temperature raised 
to 140°. The temperature should not be 
increased from 140° until the color 
starts to develop to 1/64 of an inch of 
the casing. As soon as the color has de- 
veloped, the temperature should be 
raised to 170°. When the proper color 
has been obtained, the smoke should 
be shut off and the cooking period 
started. The wet bulb temperature 
should be raised to 165°, cooking the 
product until the meat temperature 
reaches 155°. The entire smoking and 
cooking time should be no longer than 
one hour and 45 minutes to two hours. 
After the cooking cycle is finished, the 
product should be showered from six to 
eight minutes, or until its internal tem- 
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perature is well below room tempera- 
ture. Then the product should be show- 
ered for a few seconds with 160° water 
to remove the grease from the casings 
and to re-establish the bloom. 

Large bologna in natural casings, 
weighing approximately eight to ten 
pounds, should be dried at 120° dry 
bulb for approximately one hour. The 
temperature should then be _ raised 
progressively as in franks processing 
until the meat temperature reaches 
155°. Cold showering requires approx- 
imately 20 minutes, which should be 
followed by a short 160° shower. The 
entire processing time in large bologna 
should be no more than five to six hours. 

The size of hams varies from approx- 
imately eight to 25 pounds, and since 
the length of the processing schedule 
is dependent upon the size of the hams, 
it is desirable not to vary the load in 
the smokehouse by more than four to 
six pounds. In product spread, how- 
ever, satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained by placing the larger pieces of 
meat at the rear of the smokehouse 
and the lighter ones in front, so that 
they can be removed first after the 
processing is finished. 


What Smokehouse Costs 

Drying of the hams will require two 
to five hours at 130° dry bulb until the 
meat is dry and sealed to the bone. 

Smoking requires from five to ten 
hours at 155° dry bulb and 120° wet 
bulb. The length of time in smoke will 
depend on the size of the ham and the 
color and smoke flavor desired. 

After the smoking is finished, the 
hams can be tenderized by increasing 
the smokehouse temperature to 165° 
dry bulb and 155° wet bulb, allowing 
them to cook until an internal meat 
temperature of 140° is reached. This 
will take approximately two to four 
hours. 

Ready-to-eat hams are processed for 
a longer period of time at a higher 
temperature—approximately 180° dry 
bulb and 160° wet bulb, to obtain a 
meat temperature of at least 155°. 
This should be completed in approx- 
imately three to six hours. The over- 
all processing time for ready-to-eat 
hams should take a minimum of 15 
hours and a maximum of 18 hours. 

Other products can be finished in the 
smokehouse in a similar short period 
of time as compared with the opera- 
tion of the conventional smokehouse. 
The end result of faster proressing 
schedules is increased tonnage per 
month and year. 

Let us now consider probably the 
most important advantage of air con- 
ditioned smokehouses, the owning and 
operating cost. This is considerably 
less than that of the old conventional 
type house. Our comparison is made 
on the basis of a smokehouse having a 
capacity of 2,000 lbs. of franks or 8,000 
Ibs. of hams. It assumes operation ap- 
proximately 24 hours per day, with 
three loads of franks or other sausage 
run during the day and one load of 
hams or bacon during the night. 








This capacity could be accommodated 
in an Atmos eight-cage smokehouse 10 
ft. wide x 16 ft. long x 9 ft. high. This 
smokehouse would be located on one 
floor with no pits. This same capacity 
could be handled by four conventional 
smokehouse compartments, each ap- 
proximately 4 ft. wide x 8 ft. long, and 
with necessary fire pits. 

It is to be observed that while the 
first cost of an air conditioned smoke- 
house is somewhat higher than that of 
a conventional house, resulting in higher 
depreciation, maintenance and interest 
cost, the overall yearly owning and op- 
erating cost is considerably lower be- 
cause of lower heating and labor costs. 
Heating costs are lower because of less 
loss through properly insulated walls 
and ceilings and because there is less 
wall surface due to the more compact 
arrangement and the elimination of fire 
pits. Labor costs are considerably re- 
duced because one operator can handle 
four times as much capacity because of 
automatic control and the elimination 
of much product handling during and 
between smoking, cooking and shower- 
ing operations. 

Under favorable conditions of full 
time operation, an air conditioned 
smokehouse costing $9,400 completely 
installed, will pay for itself within one 
year’s time merely by the saving in 
owning and operating cost. 

In addition to this, there is often a 
saving: in shrink on various products 
and an increase in the value of the 
product due to better appearance, tex- 
ture and taste. On the basis of three 
loads of franks in the daytime and one 
load of hams at night, an air condition- 
ed smokehouse 10 ft. wide x 16 ft. deep 
x 9 ft. high, will produce 14,000 lbs. of 
produce per 24 hour day, or 4,368,000 
lbs. per year. If the average saving in 
shrink is only one-half of one per cent, 
and the product is valued at 50c per 
lb., a saving of $10,920 can be realized. 
Many packers are realizing these ad- 
vantages in better products and lower 
costs. This trend is being greatly ac- 
celerated and many more are turning 
to air conditioned houses. 

In conclusion let me say that moderr 
batch processing methods demand in- 
finite control in order to realize any 
amount of profit from operations. Here 
is a way proven and tried over many 
years; here is equipment soundly en- 
gineered available almost immediately 
that could make the difference between 
profit and loss this coming year. 


INSLEY T. JEPSON: The talks we 

have heard here today have con- 
tributed a great deal of interesting ma- 
terial on manufacturing, processing and 
future trends in the sausage industry. 
These are matters of vital interest but 
in the final analysis we are all in busi- 
ness to sell our products in the greatest 
possible volume and at a profit. No 
matter how fine a product you make, 
until the consumer has seen it, been 
attracted by it and bought it, you are 
not in business. This is the point where 





THE BULB GOES ‘POP’ 


1. T. H. Griffel, secretary, H. Moffat & 
Co., San Francisco; George H. Lincoln, 
honorary member, WSMPA, and John J. 
Bloom, Sieck Packing Co., Riverside. 

2. Paul Jerome, president, Phoenix Tal- 
low Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; John Lenk, New- 
market Packing Co., Vernon, Calif., and 
Barney Jerome, I. V. Rendering Co. 

3. Frank Mosier, owner, Excel Sausage 
Co., Tacoma; Myron R. Soelberg, partner, 
Peerless Sausage Co., Chehalis, and H. A. 
Kurtzman, vice president-treasurer, James 
Henry Packing Co., Seattle. 

4. H. Leland Jacobsmuhlen, owner, Arrow 
Meat Co., Cornelius, Oregon; F. L. Ritter, 
WSMPA, and Orrin L. Brown, owner, 
Medford Meat Co., Medford, Ore. 

5. Fred Reis, manager, Schweiter & Co., 
San Francisco; Ella Buscher, Coast Pack- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, and Carl Zinkand, 
president, Carl Zinkand Co., Beverly Hills. 
6. Bob Archer, superintendent, Holly Meat 
Packing Co., Oakland; Roy Freund, Visk- 
ing Corp., San Francisco; Charles J. Fi- 
gone, president, Holly Meat Packing, and 
Herman Waldman, Herman Waldman Co. 
7. Anton Rieder, president, Coast Packing 
Co., Los Angeles, and George H. Elliott, 
George H. Elliott & Co., Chicago. 

8. S. N. Grice and H. M. Price, both of 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 

9. Leonard Wrona and Harry Smith, own- 
er, both of Selma Dressed Beef Co., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

10. Charles F. Kamrath, retired, meat in- 
dustry engineer, and Mrs. Kamrath. 

11. Ray Moreno, manager, Max Jung- 
bauer, president, and Chris Smith, sausage 
superintendent, all of Sunset Packers, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

12. Glenn W. Taylor, partner, Anker 
Meat Co., Modesto, Calif., and Hugh H. 
Bridgford, owner, Bridgford Packing Co., 
Anaheim, Calif. 

13. J. O. Smith, sales production manager, 
Fearn Foods, Inc., Franklin Park, Ill., and 
J. W. Crowley, Salt Lake City, Fearn. 

14. A. Fred Faris, manager, Davis Pack- 
ing Co., Boise, Idaho, and Dave Davies, 
partner, Wells & Davies, Payette, Idaho. 
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Expellers REDUCE Operating Expenses 








The only way to keep on top of rising operat- 
ing costs in your inedible department is by ANDERSON DUO CRACKLING EXPELLER 
employing the most modern and efficient 
equipment. If you’re 1951 costs were a shock 
to you, as far as your crackling operation was 
concerned, find out exactly how Expellers* 
will reduce those costs. Expellers require very 
little attention from a single operator. Their 
Diamonbar barrel bars, special heat treated 
or hard faced worm shaft parts and many 
other features make these machines extremely 
rugged and durable and keep maintenance 
costs at a minimum. 


It will pay you to consult Anderson about 
lowering your costs in °52. Write today. You 
will be under no obligation and a substantial 
Savings may result 











THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 1965 W. 96th St. * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Exclusive trade mark reg. in U. S. Patent Office and in foreign countries. 
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intelligent package design should come 
into the picture. 


Several days ago I was talking to 
Mr. Albert Luer about the value of fro 
the independent package designer as § ™ 
a specialist in this field. He said, ‘‘the I 
man who is his own physician has a § 2" 


fool for a doctor.” I throw that in for § SY! 

what it is worth, but seriously, the ap. § ™¥ 

S$ Behe Oo K F a Oo U 4 t S$ | proach of a competent package designer tha 
7 ee e ¢ * * | to his work is very similar to that of § ™ 

an M.D. to his patient. The doctor § 
| would not prescribe or suggest treat- the 


ment without a complete case history § 
and a thorough diagnosis. So must the at 





| designer be familiar with all the fac- ' 
tors involved before he can tackle the § ¢h# 
| design problem. kn 
| There have been tremendous changes me 
| in this business of meat product mer- § #5 
chandising. In the old days —and not ’ 


so long ago at that—the housewife § 2 5 
dropped into the corner delicatessen or tra 
butcher shop where she knew the pro- § “ 
prietor and he knew her. The transaec- § P!* 
| tion was on a personal basis. If you an 
had a good product, the man behind the Sh 
| counter did a pretty good job of selling sid 





it. He could and did make suggestions, hu 
answer questions, and even tell Mrs. Jn 
Housewife how to prepare and serve int 
the products he sold. A relatively sim- cle 
ple procedure. You made a good prod- the 
uct, sold it to the dealer and he sold 
| it to the consumer. + 
A Look at the Customer is 





But this business is complicated and tis 
* * aad ; 

getting more so and I think we must see 

nation-wide accept that the trend will not be re- 

l versed. We have prepackaging and self- pe 

service in the super-market where more ap 

acceptance! and more products are competing for the 

the family food dollar. About all the He 


. i" F . : : help the customer gets from a clerk bo! 
Every Julian Smokehouse is built by Julian mechanics these days is the information that your | an 
in our own shop and foundry .. . thus assuring Julian ge we he ae be other ar Sal 
rf) e counter fs r4) ere, on e 
control at every step of the way ... and meriting the other side of counter ‘Z’ is your product. f ge 
nation-wide acceptance we enjoy today. Many of the It is on its own. You have done every- § we 
: : : thing possible up to this point to make § de 
country’s leading packers are benefiting daily from it saleable. You have used quality in- eff 
the trouble-free performance of their Julian Smoke- gredients, the most careful preparation § of 
and given it the support of the best of 
house . . . the result of Julian’s expert engineering advertising you could devise. But, bo- 
“ ” | logna looks very much like bologna an 
know how”. whether it is your wonderful product wh 
or that stuff your competitor has along tre 
Contact Julian today! side it in the case. The selling job thi 
from this point on is squarely up to ar 
| the package. ne 
EE LE RL ee Ee Oe eS ee oe ae ee Before discussing what a _ package | 
| 1 | can and must do to meet this chal- in 
| Manufacturers and Contractors: Smoke- | | lenge, let’s take a good close look at ve 
1 houses, Process Piping and Refrigeration 1 | your prospective customer. A good co 
| | | salesman should know as much as possi- th 
ae eae | ae eee eee “| ble about the prospect before he at- 
| tempts to make a sale. an 
| é In my work for the Luer Packing tic 
1 Co. I have done a considerable amount gr 
| i ENGINEERING COMPANY of research into market practises and co 
| | particularly into consumer buying hab- m 
— ee | its in this field. I have waded through in 
| most of the available surveys and re- ty 
5445 NORTH CLARK STREET © . CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS | ports as wall an speading much till ed 
Authorized Distributor for Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. | in markets stalking the elusive cus- 
| tomer in his natural habitat. I am not th 
going to bore you with a lot of figures, Tl 
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but there are two statistics and very | 
pertinent ones we should consider, both | 
from a comprehensive survey recently 
made by du Pont. 

First, 70.8 per cent of all luncheon 
and smoked meat purchases are the re- 
sult of impulse as opposed to planned | 
buying. To put it another way, less | 
than one-third of your products sold 
in self-service markets are on the cus- 
tomer’s shopping list when she enters | 
the store. The decision to buy, what | 
to buy and how much to buy is made 
at the display case. 

Second, 67 per cent of all meat pur- | 
chases are made by women. You will | 
know from your own experience that | 
most of the remaining 33 per cent is 
also bought at Mama’s dictation. 

The Supermarket Institute uses as 
a symbol in its publications — an illus- 
tration of a woman pushing a shopping | 
cart. We would do well to keep this 
picture constantly in mind: this wom- 
an pushing a cart past your display. 
She has many things on her mind be- 
sides sausage and she is generally ina 
hurry. 

The problem is to get your product 
into that cart, and I hope I have suffi- 
ciently impressed on you the vital part 
the package must play in this. 

Let’s analyze, then, in some detail 
what your package must accomplish. 

1) It must attract her attention. That 
is absolutely basic. No matter how ar- | 
tistic or pretty it may be if she doesn’t 
see it she can’t buy it. 

2) Having caught her eye and stop- 
ped her, it must look appetizing and 
appealing. This is one of the problems | 
that give package designers ulcers. | 
How to make a package strong and 
bold enough to be attention compelling 
and yet dainty and feminine at the 
same time. 

3) The package as a whole must sug- 
gest the quality of the product. Here 
we are dealing with intangibles. Every 
detail must contribute to the desired 
effect. The color scheme, size and style 
of lettering and type, the relative size 
of all the elements and so forth. 

4) The package must have immediate 
and positive brand identity. Here is | 
where a strong, simple and distinctive | 
trademark is invaluable, particularly in | 
this type of product where the display | 
area is necessarily limited by the small- | 
ness of the package. 

5) The packages must combine well | 
in mass display. Many designs that are 
very attractive viewed singly become | 
confusing and busy in combination in 
the display cases. 
6) The package must clearly, quickly 





and legibly give all necessary informa- 
tion. Product name, price, weight, in- 
gredients, etc. This is a problem of 
controlling eye movement so the ele- 
ments are seen in the order of their | 
importance, and the careful choice of 
type and lettering styles for maximum | 
readability. | 


7) Your package must do all these 


things better than your competitors’. | 
This involves studying and analyzing 


| Exact 


| meat plant use with non-corro- 
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TEAMED-UP for faster, 


more accurate packaging of your 
FRANKS AND SLICED GOODS: 
GREAT LAKES SEAL UNIT 


and 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALE 





ee ee, ek 


INCREASES PACKAGE PRODUCTION 


CUTS PACKAGE COSTS 


GIVES NEAT, TIGHT PACKAGES 


Pays for itself in overweight savings 






This combination Seale and Seal 
Unit boasts the accuracy and 
dependability of the No. 273 
Weight Scale with the 
packaging efficiency of the Great 
Lakes Heat-Seal Packaging Unit. 
Seale is specially designed for 


sive finish and a sturdy mech- 
anism that is built to take it. 
Sealer handles all types of pack- 
ages efficiently ... conveniently! 


On-the-spot weighing, assembling and packaging saves time and cuts costs! Easy to use 
...-no special skill required to multiply production. One operator does everything at 
one location with but a single handling of product! 


Electrically heated sealing roll is Teflon coated, has easily adjustable controlled tem- 
perature for fast, tight seal. Sealer handles cellophane, Pliofilm, Lumarith or other 


transparent films as desired. 


Package costs and high-speeds compare favorably with expensive automatic machines, 


| yet first cost is surprisingly low ...and combination unit pays for itself with overweight 


savings! 


Complete Great Lakes Scale and Seal Unit mounted on Model 273 Exact Weight Scale 
with fast-balance beam, with Teflon-coated sealing roll and adjustable temperature 
control costs only $220.75. Sealing Unit alone, for installation on your present Exact 
Weight Scale, is available at $53.75. Package assembly forms cost $3.25 for 1-lb. frank 
package; $2.75 for \%4-lb. frank package; $4.50 for 1-lb. pork links; $3.00 for sliced 


sausage package form. Order today or write for further particulars! 


GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. CO. 


2500 IRVING PARK ROAD * CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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Your sales will go places faster when you make sure that all the lard r 
you process is protected against spoilage. No matter what use your customers . 
make of your lard, it will remain stable longer and increase shelf-life I 
of finished foods. That’s good business for them...and for you! p 
r 
Up to recently, rancidity has been the greatest drawback to extensive } 
use of economical lard. Now Tenox—Eastman’s doubly-effective antioxidant r 
—prolongs lard storage life up to 14 times... and reduces the ; 
need for refrigeration. It also carries through baking temperatures. ‘ 
Baked goods stay fresh up to 5 times longer. < 
Follow the trend of more and more processors. Become a 100 percenter@ j 
in the use of Tenox. Stabilize your lard... and discover a broader ] 
market for your product by increasing lard acceptance and use. 
For sample quantities and information about Tenox, its carry-through 
properties, and its ability to protect fried and baked foods, ; 
write to Tennessee Eastman Company, Division of : 
Eastman Kodak Company, Kingsport, Tennessee, 
‘ 
T : 





for Lard 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES: New York—10 E. 40 St.; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bidg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; Houston— 
412 Main St.; WEST COAST: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District Blvd.; Portland —520 S. W. 
Sixth Ave.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY: P. N. Soden Company, Ltd., 2143 St. Patrick St., Montreal, Quebec 
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competitive displays and designing for 
maximum contrast. Your color scheme, 
for instance, may be dictated by the 
surrounding packages competing for the 
customers’ attention. 

I have purposely avoided any discus- 
sion of the suitability of the package 
for television advertising for the sim- 
ple reason that if a package is properly 
designed for display it is automatically 
a good television package. 

This briefly summarizes the require- 
ments of intelligent packaging from a 
visual standpoint. There are other con- 
siderations. Consumer convenience is 
an important one. Is your package the 
right size? Can the customer get at 
the contents easily? Can provision be 
made for preserving the unused por- 
tion in the home? These are some of 
the questions to be answered. Also 
there are the practical considerations 
of the protective qualities of the pack- 
aging materials, labor and material 
costs and so on. 

In this connection I would like to 
urge the closest possible working re- 
lationship between the designer and 
your production department and the 
supplier. Much time and money can 
be saved in this way and costly mis- 
takes avoided. 

One further point before I leave this 
subject of design. Don’t be afraid of 
change. People expeet it now in pack- 
aging just as they do in their auto- 
mobiles, television sets and fountain 
pens. In all my experience, and I have 
been in this business for over 20 years, 
I have never seen an_ intelligently 
planned package change, no matter how 
radical, that did not increase sales. 
You keep your old customers on your 
name and the quality of your product 
and gain new customers on the added 
appeal of the new package. You can’t 
stay in business on old customers. They 
die off on you. 

That just about winds up the sub- 
ject of design. However, intelligent 
packaging requires an intelligent pack- 
age designer and his job is not finished 
when the designs are made and ac- 
cepted. You are not paying for sketches 
which are, after all, only models to be 
followed in producing the finished pack- 
ages as they will appear on the market. 
So, in a sense, his work has just begun 
when the design is okayed. He should 
check and supervise every step in pro- 
duction until the package is on- the 
market. Preparation of working draw- 
ings, making of engravings and proofs, 
printing and the packaging operation 
in your plant. 

One of the worst things you can do 
to a man in this profession is to say, 
“This is the artist who draws up my 
packages”. Not that a package design- 
er is not an artist, but he must be 
much more. His job is really sales pro- 
motion. It is not a question of how 
pretty a package is or what awards it 
has won but, quite simply, does it sell? 
All other factors being equal, if the 
sales go up it is a good package, if 
they don’t it is not. 


What Price 
Pay The Bill! 


ALLAN B. 


The first speaker at the Friday after- 
noon general session was Allan B. 
Kline, one of America’s great farm 
leaders and president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Kline is also 
a director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, vice president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers and holds a post with the 
Ford Foundation and the American As- 
sembly. G. F. Chambers of Valley 
Packing Co., Salem, Ore., presided. 


UST 176 years ago, a group of 
J Americans signed the Declaration 

of Independence. That was a mo- 
mentus time in the history of freedom. 
So is this. Those signers must have be- 
lieved what they said—that a man got 
from his Creator certain inalienable 
rights and that government among men 
was instituted for the purpose of pro- 
tecting those liberties. These fellows 
believed it. They did well. The great 
experiment did come off. 

Eleven years later, the Constitutional 
Convention produced one of the great- 
est documents which has changed the 
course of history, which laid the foun- 
dation for the greatest experiment in 
freedom, which is America. 

I can recommend sincerely to every 
one of you that you do a little reading 
tomorrow or the next day before you 
forget. Get out the Declaration of In- 
dependence and read it. It doesn’t take 
very long. Get out the Constitution of 





A package designer must have a 
practical working familiarity with all 
packaging materials: papers, paper 
boards, films, foils, and metals. He 
must know all the techniques of repro- 
duction and printing so that his designs 
will take the fullest advantage of the 
possibilities of the chosen materials. 
And he must have a lively appreciation 
of future trends in merchandising and 
packaging so that his work will have 
lasting value. 

In closing, let me say a word about 
package design costs. These should be 
charged to sales promotion and not to 
production and should be evaluated on 
the same basis as money spent for ad- 
vertising and point of sale material. A 
carefully planned and intelligently exe- 
cuted program of package design is not 
an expense but an investment that will 
pay dividends in increased sales. 
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Freedom?— 


KLINE 





the United States and read it. It only 
takes a little longer. 

Then, try to get yourself in a frame 
of mind to appreciate the situation in 
which those people were who dared 
write these documents. No one can 
read the Constitution and not appreci- 
ate that these men were trying hard, in 
the light of the few thousand years of 
recorded history, to set out a basis for 
a true experiment in human freedom. 
They wanted enough government to 
protect liberty. They wanted desper- 
ately not to get too much government 
so that liberty would be destroyed. 

After you have read the Constitution, 
read the Bill of Rights. This won’t 
take so long. You can read it twice in 
four minutes. Read it more slowly, and 
note carefully what it says. 

The first amendments in the Consti- 
tution are all concerned with prohibi- 
tions against government. The govern- 
ment may not interfere with freedom 
of assembly, or speech, or freedom of 
the press. It may not pass any laws 
with regard to religion; it guarantees 
certain rights in case of trial, ete. The 
Constitution states, so that there can 
be no misunderstanding, that all pow- 
ers not specifically delegated to the 
federal government reside in the sev- 
eral states. 


Liberty Versus Security 


About 1946, Harold Lasky came to 
this country and wrote a brochure. He 
is the great thinker of the recent labor 
government in Great Britain. He said 
that we had come to the place where 
these several states with considerable 
sovereignty were outdated. He said, 
“Do away with that sort of thing in 
the interest of having an equitable dis- 
tribution of various rights—to security, 
social security, unemployment insur- 
ance, equality of education—things of 
that sort.” He said they must be ad- 
ministered by the central government, 
not by the several states. This, mind 
you, in the interests of uniformity, of 
equity, of equitable distribution. 

There is a great deal of thinking 
which concurs with Lasky’s opinion. 
The argument with regard to liberty 
versus security continues, and there are 
some people who have evolved the most 
clever argument, seeming to suggest 
that security and liberty are the same 
thing. One doesn’t have to be a good 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


GREATEST IMPORTANCE 
TO EVERY MEAT PACKER 


During the latter part of March, in conjunction with Phil 
Hantover, Inc., of Kansas City, Mo., we shall conduct one 
of the most outstanding sales in the history of the indus- 
try at the former Kansas City plant of Cudahy Packing Co. 


This will be your opportunity to buy modern packing- 
house equipment from one of the nation’s largest plants 


. at astounding savings! 


Among equipment included will be: 


14-bed beef kill... 


-latest hog, calf and sheep kill... 
and conveying equipment... 


sausage department .. 


beef and hog cutting 
. curing, lard, oleo, mar- 


garine, rendering, blood drying, glue, laundry and restaurant equipment ... 


boilers, refrigerators, 


storage tanks, 


pumps, conveyor lines, motors, main- 


tenance department tools, scales, meat trucks, trays, tubs, metal containers, 


lockers... 


AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER ITEMS. 


Plan to attend this extraordinary sale. 


Complete inventory is now being catalogued. 
Write for your copy today. 
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THE MEPACO TIPPER SMOKER 





Meny P 


Here's How 





1226-49" Avenue - 





Saves labor and 
Material Costs! 


This ruggedly constructed machine safely, 
economically produces an ample supply of 
cool, clean, dry smoke for several houses 

. runs 3 or 4 hours on one properly 
dampened sack of sawdust. Here are a 
few reasons for Mepaco's superiority: 


AUTOMATIC SAW- ® AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
DUST FEEDING CONTROL SYSTEM 
ECONOMICAL OPER- © MECHANICAL DE- 


ATION PENDABILITY 

© CONSTANT SMOKE © REPLACEABLE BURN- 
CONTROL ING POT 

® COOL, CLEAN, DRY © REDUCED FIRE 
SMOKE HAZARD 


IMPROVED COLOR © MEPACO RUGGED 
OF PRODUCT CONSTRUCTION 


HENS EQUIPMENT CO. 


OAKLAND i, CALIFORNIA - Tec. KELtoe 2-1655 


MANUFACTURERS OF PACKING HOUSE EQuiPmMeNT “MEPACO”’ nam ano MEATLOAF MOLDS 
Distributor: JULIAN ENGINEERING CO., 319 West Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





thinker to know that security and lib- 
erty are the opposite. 

The question is to what extent one 
wishes to abrogate liberty in order to 
insure security. We are for certain 
minimum standards. The American 
people have proved that over and over. 
But today, we are faced with an extra- 


| ordinary emergency. There is no doubt 


but what freedom is on trial. There is 
no doubt but that the final outcome of 
this struggle depends upon the United 
States. 

The survival of freedom depends pri- 
marily on how well the United States of 
America does in the United States. 
This is absolutely true. In this strug- 
gle, we have two defenses. Part of it is 
the capacity of the United States to 
produce. Part of it is the military 
force. I do not disparage either of 
them, but I want to say to you that a 
great military five years from now on 
the backs of a domestic economy of low 


| morale and declining or unstable pro- 
| duction would be a hollow defense, and 


a completely inadequate one. This is 
another characteristic of the present 
struggle which must be noted if you 
think clearly about it. 

We are not in the third world war. 
Watch the words of those who tell you 
they are or that we are. We are up in 
the Korean deal, and the Korean deal 
is war. I know that. But it is not THE 
war. 

The war would involve all the civ- 
ilized nations of the world and might 
destroy civilization. It would certainly 
set it back for several decades if it 
ever came off. It is that which we are 
trying to avoid. 


Russia Avoiding War 

Furthermore, we have another ob- 
jective. We are trying to exploit the 
American way—to capitalize on our 
capacity of a free people, living in a 
free country—and trying to do it over 
a period of time where we demonstrate 
superiority of a free people by using a 
technique of a free people and outlast- 
ing that nation that doesn’t believe in 
freedom. 

There are a great many people try- 


| ing to scare the American people today. 


Some of them are the same people that 
were very complacent up until Korea. 
There are some of them around now 
who have been saying for several years 


| exactly the same thing about the Rus- 


| and who are more 


sians and who haven’t changed our tone 
concerned—were 


| more concerned, that is—prior to Korea 
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and who are less hysterical now. The 
Russian dictatorship has not changed. 
First, it is an absolute dictatorship and 
second, it is a ruthless dictatorship. 
This is history. You don’t have to 
study further than that. Russia would 
eliminate a hundred thousand people 
without any qualms whatsoever for dis- 
agreement. Russia would like to rule 
the world. The initiative, however, is 
now ours. This is a point worth noting. 
We have had the commitments for 
some time in Western Europe and now 
in Korea. If the Russians had wanted 
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war they could have had it but they 
have been choosing to avoid war. 

In Western Europe the Russians have 
and have had, if you please, live front- 
line troops that could march to the 
channel ports in a few weeks, but they 
don’t move. Why not? It might be that 
they don’t think they could conquer 
the United States. I don’t think they 
could either. I think they are well ad- 
vised on this point. Two years ago this 
must have been a very important point 
with them because we had far less 
troops then than we have now. Our job 
is to keep them in this frame of mind 
and to exploit the advantages of free- 
dom in the process. 

With this situation internationally 
there are broadly two approaches on 
the domestic. scene. 
proaches are firmly held by a consider- 
able number of people and they can’t 
quite cut them apart because they are 
representative of a good many people 
who think that way. The first ap- 
proach which doesn’t say so, of course, 
would move over into the executive 
branch of the federal government the 
discretionary authorities to buy, proc- 
ess, store, transport or sell any material 
or commodity. You can think about 
that a minute. To control prices, to 
fix the rents, to stabilize wages, to use 
subsidies in lieu of prices, to get prices 
down, to ration goods instead of using 
freedom of choice, to buy or build any 
production facility, also to either oper- 
ate or lease or rent—do anything with 
property that any private owner could 
do with it after it has been built or 
bought—to set up new government cor- 
porations, appointing the people to 
operate or to lend or to lease or what 
have you. 

The executive branch of the federal 
government has in it two elected 


people. It has in it 2,500,000 civilian , 
employes and the two elected people are | 


Truman and Barkeley. This is all. 


I have worked very closely, as a | 
farmer, with the expansion of straight- | 
line agencies and the Department of | 


Agriculture the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. What I mean by straight-line 
agencies are agencies which the federal 
government operates where there are 


employes of the federal Department of | 


Agriculture in every local rural com- 


munity. All this means the unlimited | 


authority to propagandize—use tax 


money for the purpose, naturally. Let | 


me explain that a little bit. The act on 
rent provides that there may be set up 
in every community a federal rent of- 
fice. You set up around the office an 
advisory group. Who gets on this ad- 
visory group? The people who are in- 
terested in this particular activity— 
people who believe in it and a good 
many people who think they profit by it. 

Now you make such reports as are 
necessary from time to time on this 
advisory board. Any of you that think 
that what you get in this report are 
pros and cons on rent control have 
another think coming. What you get is 
all the reasons why this particular ac- 
tivity ought to be continued and ex- 
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Both these ap- | 


tended. There is no use deluding your- 
self if by chance you want to control 
the government instead of it controlling 
you. This fact you must understand. 
It is in the nature of things. We try 
to control it but we are not yet able to 
say that we can. We are not sure we 
started many of these things ourselves 
and we aren’t sure that some of them 
aren’t out of hand. We are still pre- 
pared to work at it. 

This is all one set of proposals on 
the straight-jacket business. This is 


the thing Barney Baruch put forward. 
These are the things that got us mixed 
up parties and politics in the Congress. 
And don’t think—if by any chance you 
happen to be a Republican—that your 


record is clear. Read the record. 

There is another way to approach this 
problem. As a problem it states first 
that what we need is strength at home. 
Strength abroad depends upon our 
capacity to produce. 

Let’s look at agriculture a moment. 
We know how to produce in agriculture. 
We have the where-with-all. We have 
the know-how. We have the techniques 
—forgetting the know-how—to operate 
the individual farms. We have a great 
need for what we can produce and we 
have a good demand. This is one of 
the good years in all, probably. But 
there is a real question whether we are 
going to have access to the demands, 
whether, as a matter of fact—we are 
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ther to uniform cook- 
ing. You can cook bet- 
ter and faster than you 
ever dreamed possible, in this direct gas-fired kettle. 
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sanitary protection and make kettle emptying easy. 
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going to use the techniques that the 
whole world comes to America to find 
out about. Whether we are going to use 
them to get this production is the ques- 
tion; whether we are going to be able 
steadily to improve the nutritional 
standards of America as we know how 
to do to improve the agricultural pro- 
duction pattern; whether we are going 
to use the free choice system which is 
absolutely basic to the American way. 
That is the first thing to control. 

The second thing to control is infla- 
tion. Really, this business of price 
controls is sold to people as an honest 
approach to the problem of controlling 
inflation. The price controls at their 
best submerge inflation. If we want to 
control inflation in the present situation 
I can tell you what you have to have to 
do it with—and without which you can- 
not do it. In the present situation there 
is only one way to control inflation; 
that is, to pay the bill . . . without 
using new money. It can be done, but 
first you have to have a bill you can 
pay. In agriculture we have proposed 
and shall propose again on February 
27, real cuts in agriculture appropria- 
tions—some real cuts in payments from 
the treasury of the United States to our 
individual members—some real cuts 
where we are confident that there can 
be dramatic savings in administrative 
expense. 


Predicts Production Loss 

Now we are going to insist that the 
same kind of thing be done in this 
domestic administration from the first 
to the last. This is an emergency and 
this must be done. We are going to 
propose that we get a “pay as you go” 
basis on the cash budget—and this 
means the military, too. We will have a 
far better defense of America, both 
militarily and in the domestic economy 
if we get that amount of expenditures 
which we can pay. 

In my considered opinion if we go 
the route of price controls, the ration- 
ing, the subsidies, black markets and 
what have you, with all the man-power 
involved and all the regulations—and 
far more important, keeping up with 
these regulations and still keeping out 
of jail—we will lose 12 to 15 per cent 
of our production in five years. There 
isn’t anything automatic about the 
function of freedom. You’ve got to 
make it work. 

We want to prevent this inflation. 
We’ve got to get a bill we can pay. 
Where do we get it? From Congress, 
but if all that Congress does is cut off 
a million or ten million here or there, 
then we’ve lost the battle. 

We have liberty by law. Congress 
writes the laws. It has the responsibil- 
ity for deciding how much you are go- 
ing to spend. If you can’t get control 
of expenditures you can’t control infla- 
tion. Let me tell you why not. I hear 
all this talk about taxes. That is only 
part of the expenditures. The other 
real expenditures are the key. The big 
item that isn’t cash is a collection of 
about $3,500,000,000 for social security. 
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The government puts in more than it 
puts out for social security. Now the 
money is used for general expenses. 
The budget proposed an expenditure of 
$10,800,000,000 more than cash collec- 
tions. That $10,800,000,000 is also 
taxes. 

If we collect $70,000,000,000 and 
spend $80,000,000,000, the $70,000,000,- 
000 is money taken away from the 
people—either before or after they get 
it—which they had earned and had a 
right to. This is excise tax or withhold- 
ing tax or corporation taxes or sales 
tax or all kinds of taxes, not to forget 
income tax. All these are taxes. Now 
as for the other $10,000,000,000. How 
does the government get it from the 
people? 

Well, the central government has had 
many ways for paying bills when they 
didn’t want to pay them. The old boys 
a long time ago used to take the coins 
and chip chunks off them and melt them 
down to make some more coins. Then 
we have the outright printing of green- 
backs. This. method is not exactly out 
of date. We have some people in the 
Congress who are very much in favor 
of this method now. This is the busi- 
ness of paying the $10,000,000,000 by 
printing thousand dollar bills and pay- 
ing Chrysler for tanks. The trouble 
with this is that everybody knows what 
is happening—and that is bad. It must 
be done some way so that the people 
don’t catch on. If you print ten thou- 
sand dollar bills all the people say: 
“Here she comes,” and then the way 
the prices go they get scared and you 
have trouble. 

So, we do it much more easily. We 
print bonds and sell them to commercial 
banks. What happens in the bank? A 
bookkeeping transaction. The govern- 
ment has a checking account—pays 
Chrysler for tanks and the people get 
the money, put the money in the bank 
and the moment this money is put in 
the bank there is a billion dollars more 
money and everybody’s money is 
cheaper than it was before the govern- 
ment took the money. The government 
takes the money, competes for the 
goods and takes it away from the peo- 
ple just the same as if it had taken the 
money away from the people and 
bought the bonds. 

You have heard over and over again 
that we had a great inflation in 1946. 
Some people really believe it and I 
feel sorry for them. In 1946 we went 
back to freedom of choice, thank God. 
During the war we paid as high as 60 
per cent of the total cost of the war 
with new money. Of course, money got 
cheaper. A great many people went out 
to the folks and said, “Buy bonds— 
the best investment in the world— 
United States Government Bonds.” So 
you bought them and put them away. 

In 1946 all you did was find out 
what they were put away for. 

In 1944 a fellow from Britain said 
to me: “Look, you are in a dangerous 
situation after the war. We have all 
kinds of controls. We can build houses 
and dig coal. We can do anything that 


is necessary because we have contro} 
of this whole business.” 

I said to him: “You’ve gotten pro- 
duction during the war like we have. 
You have used inflation. You’ve gotten 
fellows to go out in the country and 
shovel manure by giving them pounds 
in addition to a patriotic impulse but 
you forgot to tell them the pounds 
weren’t any good.” Well, he didn’t 
know this at the time but he knows it 
now. This is taxes. 

If we want to keep our money good 
we are going to have to pay the bill, 
Where are we going to get a bill we 
can pay? Let me make this point essen- 
tial. There is no question in the world 
but what we can over-arm for the pur- 
pose of avoiding a third world war. 

Some little time ago I talked with a 
very important fellow in the military, 
He said to me: “I think it is common 
knowledge that if we had the military 
strength we would attack the Rus- 
sians now.” I said to him: “I hope you 
are mistaken because we might get the 
strength two or three years frem now 
and I don’t want in that war. Nobody 
could win. I want to avoid that war by 
demonstrating our capacity to live with 
the situation, regardless of how bad it 
may be.” 

The current proposal is to spend 
about 18 per cent of the gross income 
of the United States for defense. Not 
all of the defense is called defense. 
This is mostly our taxes defending us. 
What we had better do with our bill 
is pay it. Just walk up to the counter 
and pay it. Furthermore, if we can’t 
pay this much let me say to you that 
we had better get a bill we can pay 
and pay it. This is the best way to stay 
strong. 

There are some people who seem to 
suggest that the government ought to 
be very strong and protect all the peo- 
ple’s money by controlling prices. That 
is not what a strong government is— 
to keep their money good and pay 
their bills and control prices to make 
people think the money is good when 
it “ain’t.” There is a very great differ- 
ence. 

The third thing we have to do is to 
have an intelligent management of 
money and credit. This is especially im- 
portant now because we have the basis 
for an inflation in the carried over 
debts of the second world war, and we 
followed a strictly inflationary policy 
in this field from Korea, too, last 
spring. I am not accusing anybody in 
particular in Washington. I am merely 
stating the facts. 

It is extraordinary how smart peo- 
ple are. The people said: “If money is 
going to get cheap, what should I do 
with it? Spend it.” And that’s what 
they did. The people said, “If goods are 
going to get scarce we should buy them 
now when we can get them.” That’s 
what they did. 

Last March the estimated credit was 
up 25 per cent from a year before. In- 
ventories were almost $13,000,000,000 
above a year before. After people spent 

(Please turn to page 66) 
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AT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
April, 1952 


® watering, full-color photo of a beautifully 
cooked ham nearly fills two full pages of the 
April 8 issue of LOOK (out March 25; on 
newsstands until April 8). 


This 2-page spread does two big jobs. Tells 
what a big value in nutrition ham is—gives 
your customers a page of big-value, service 
ideas for ham. They will see it in April issues 
of LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL (out March 
28), TRUE STORY (out March 10), and 
WOMAN’S DAY (out March 24). 


/ This is big—and it’s a beaut! A mouth- 


2. 
Big store poster. The same outstanding ham 
3 photo in the LOOK spread blown up even 
° bigger in a full color, 22 x 34-inch poster— 
one that will really put store customers in 
the mood for ham. 
Selling help for shank halves. By showing 
women how to make the most of their meat 
@ money by splitting a shank half as shown in 
the women’s service magazine advertising, 
retailers can demonstrate the value of this 
Two, big, 2-page spreads in mag- slower-moving cut. It will help sell more 
azines, full-color store poster, shank halves, and that’s the way to sell 
ae 4 more hams. 
plus a hot merchandising idea 
make this Easter ham promotion 


an event you'll want to be in on. 1. 3. b (7. maam -HAM 
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Mr. Meat Salesman: Thrifty way to get a 

This promotion really ie moe iaghebane gine of Qenrte See 
gives you something to £ ee 
talk about. Show your é! 

folder of ads to every 

market manager and 

owner on your route. 

Get out the posters and 

mats and you'll get 

more and better retail 


features for your brand 
of hams. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 
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During three-quarters of a century, 

The Preservaline Manufacturing Company 
has faithfully served the country’s meat 
industry. Our top quality products pro- 


vide the finest in flavorful seasonings and 





dependable cures. 





This long tradition of service and 


adherence to the highest quality standards 
are reflected in the wide acceptance of 
Presco Products by our distinguished list of 


satisfied customers. 


PRESERVALINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1877 


FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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A WESTERN WELCOME 


1. T. E. Rochford, manager, Union Stock- 
yards, San Francisco; Leo Hahn, presi- 
dent, Prineville Land & Livestock Co., 
Prineville, Ore., and Frank J. Hanlon, 
market supervisor, USDA, Los Angeles. 
2. Daniel Dohm, president, Dohm & 
Nelke, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
3. George Gilman, general manager, 
Productos de Cananea, Cananea, Mexico; 
H. Blackman, treasurer, Acme Meat Co. 
and Val Stiefel, owner, Harold Livestock 
Company, both of Los Angeles. 
4. Charles Walker, co-owner, Superior 
Packing Co., Broderick, Calif.; Dr. Harry 
Shepherd, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. and 
John E. Rowland, architect, Berkeley, Cal. 
5. E. J. Barnell, and Dwight F. Partell, 
both of Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 
6. John C. Weinrich, The Griffith Labora- 
tories, Portland, Ore.; J. B. Seethaler, and 
J. A. Seethaler, both of Seethaler’s Whole- 
sale Meat Co., Provo, Utah. 
7. J. W. Gastreich, and C. W. Hess, presi- 
dent, Speco, Inc., Schiller Park, Ill. 
8. Joe Mellon, French Oil Mill Machinery 
Co., Piqua, Ohio. 
9. Howard Nelsen, president, Pacific Meat 
Co., Portland, Ore.; Tom Carstens, presi- 
dent, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., and Paul McFarland, vice presi- 
dent, Archie McFarland & Son, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
10. Fred J. Beard, chief, Meat Grading 
Service, USDA, Washington, D. C., and 
Joe Woron, partner, City Packing Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 
11. Fred Sims, LeFiell Co., San Francisco, 
and E. C. Steiner, president, Kentmaster 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 
12. A. J. Murray, purchasing agent, Luer 
Packing Co., and Charles Minsky, presi- 
dent, Acme Paper Box Co., both of Los 
Angeles. 
13. F. Schottelkotte, vice president, and 
Cecil H. Smith, both of The Dupps Co., 
Germantown, Ohio. 
14. C. K. LeFiell, LeFiell Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, and Sidney N. LeFiell, LeFiell 
Co., San Francisco. 
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their own money—what they had in 
deposit and their current wages and 
salaries—they then went to the bank 
to get some more. This was to fix over 
the kitchen or to buy a deep freeze to 
fill with meat. The bankers all said, 
“very good,”—looked at your credit rat- 
ing and said, “sure, of course!” All be- 
cause he never was going to run out 
of reserves. The government was tak- 
ing care of this. 

I am not saying anything to you that 
‘ am not prepared to document care- 
fully. The government took care of 
the fact that the banks wouldn’t run 
out of reserves. The banks themselves 
had just under $60,000,000,000 worth 
of government bonds. 

Well, you come in and want to bor- 
row $20,000. The bank reserves are 
getting short. What do they do? Take 
a few of their bonds. The government 
stands at the side and says: “Any day 
you need some more, you can turn this 
bond in and we will give you power and 
the interest to date.” So they turn it 
in to the Reserve Bank where their re- 
serve is required to be held. But do 
they get the money? No. For every 
$1,000 the banking system is capable 
of lending approximately $5,000. You 
never run out of money this way. 
This is the proposition on the basis of 
which you can expand money; I sub- 
mit in the United States, $300,000,000,- 
000, at least. That is what we did. It 
is in the record. I know about the 
inside fight that went on to try to 
prevent this extraordinary expansion 
of the currency. 

What I am saying to you is that we 
must have an intelligent program on 
monetary and fiscal policy. We have 
to be willing to back the United States 
of America and have a little confidence 
in ourselves. If we will do that, really 
capitalize on our possession of goods, 
we will show confidence in ourselves. 

What is inflation? Inflation is a re- 
duced value of money. What makes 
money valuable? Things and service 
you can buy with money. Production is 
not unrelated to inflation. The more 
efficient your production is, and the 
more productive the whole enterprise 
system is, the more you have got to 
buy with money. Furthermore, this sup- 
ports defense and this supports do- 
mestic economy. We need maximum 
size production. We have to get control 
of the expenditures. 

When the free people of the United 
States decide what we are going to 
spend, we better get the taxes from 
ourselves directly, instead of submerg- 
ing inflation with the kind of controls 
that will hamper and reduce and retard 
and eventually destroy the free system 
which has become the productive mar- 
vel of the world. This is the second point. 

The third point: We must enforce in- 
telligent management of the money 
supply and then we must back our own 
government with confidence. 

As an example of the wrong way to 
control inflation, take this beef situa- 
tion. It is fairly close to home. The 
idea was passed around that you 
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The Administration 
Side of Controls 


ROGER L. 


PUTNAM 


The administration’s position on eco- 
nomic controls, war and inflation, was 
presented by Roger L. Putnam, admin- 
istrator of the Economic Stabilization 
Administration, second speaker on Fri- 
day afternoon. Putnam is a business 
man and former mayor of Springfield, 
Mass., who succeeded Eric Johnston as 
head of ESA. He is president of Pack- 
age Machinery Co. of Springfield, di- 
rector of a bank and three other indus- 
trial concerns. 


HEN President Truman an- 

nounced my appointment as 

economic stabilization adminis- 
trator, a Washington newspaper ex- 
pressed its deep sympathy for me. The 
editor said I was a Daniel thrown into 
the lions’ den. 

At the time I didn’t quite get the 
editor’s point. Of course, I knew that 
most Americans abhor controls. I ab- 
hor them myself. At the same time I 
felt that most Americans are sufficient- 
ly grown-up to accept controls in an 


emergency period like the present when 
controls are needed to stop the holo- 
caust of inflation. 

During the ten weeks I have been in 
office, I have received active and whole- 
hearted cooperation from all the groups 
with whom I have been in contact. In 
fact things have been so pleasant that 
I thought several times of writing a 
letter to the editor, asking, “what d’ye 
mean, Daniel in the lions’ den?” 

But now that I find myself in this 
WSMPA assembly .. . facing members 
of an industry which generally has been 
opposed to price controls from the be- 
ginning . . . which generally fought 
controls particularly in your own field 

. an industry which helped persuade 
Congress to disrupt price controls on 
meat by banning slaughter quotas— 
well, now I am beginning to think the 
editor was right after all. I am in the 
lions’ den! 

I seem to have read somewhere that 
when you come up against lions, the 

(Please turn to page 72) 





couldn’t control inflation in America if 
you couldn’t reduce, by edict, the price 
of beef. That is asinine, but there are 
many people that believe it. 

You have to control inflation. Reduce 
the price of this commodity from the 
price the people are willing to pay 
against the pork, chicken, beans, vege- 
tables and fruit, and everything else 
available in the market places in this 
country, reduce that price 20 per cent, 
and what do you do to the demand? 
Increase it, of course. Now they want 
more because they have a cheaper price 
than what they were willing to pay. 
Now, what does it do to the supply? 

Mike DiSalle—so help me this is 
true—tried to show that this thing 
actually increased supply. You have 
got to work for OPS for three months 
to be sure of that. 

I say to you, there is an American 
way that does work. It has been a great 
experiment. It was started by the fel- 
lows who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Think about the situation 
in which they were. The historic mo- 
ment, the possibility that here they 
could set up a great continuing experi- 
ment in human freedom and liberty. 
These fellows had to believe in human 
liberty and freedom, and they did. 
They had to have a whale of a lot of 
courage, too. They got part of it be- 








The 





cause they believed sincerely in these 
rights, and they got them from a 
Divine source. This is the ethics for the 
American way, too. 

Freedom is on trial. The dramatic 
trend away from freedom is an extra- 
ordinary trend toward nationalization. 
Some people say there isn’t really any 
such trend. Oh yes, there is. You can 
put it on paper. The chart of the per- 
centage of the total income of all the 
people spent by all the people and 
therefore not available to be spent by 
each of the people shows the current 
administration has actually collected 
taxes about two and a half times the 
1934 Federal budget, in addition to an 
amount equal to all the taxes collected 
by all previous administrations up to 
and through the Second World War. 
This is a trend. 

The people of the United States need 
to appreciate that here is an emergency 
they can do something about, that they 
are free people, that they are respon- 
sible. One of the prerogatives of a free 
people is to make up your own mind 
and back up your own judgment, and 
that any free people not willing to do 
that, can’t possibly remain free. We 
need a little bit of this same sort of 
conviction and just a little bit of the 
same sort of courage that the fellows 
who gave us this great opportunity had. 
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OUTSTANDING FACILITIES FOR BETTER WAREHOUSING 
Burbank Refrigerating Company offers outstanding facilities for better warehousing strate- 


gically located in Los Angeles County. Shipments can be handled for this vast consumer 
market, or for reshipment to eastern markets or for markets to the south or north of Burbank. 





© 794,000 cu. ft. of Cooler and Freezer Space plus Quick Freeze Rooms 

e Correct Temperatures Ranging from 50 below to 40 above. Proper Humidity 
© Southern Pacific Spur Track and Modern Truck-Loading Docks 

© Storage-in-Transit Privileges for Those Planning Reshipment 

¢ Modern Material Handling Methods—Fully Mechanized and Palletized 


Strategically Located in Southern California 


BURBANK REFRIGERATING COMPA 


MEMBER 
“For Better Warehousing” 
10 West Magnolia Bivd., Burbank, Calif. (Los Angeles County) 
Telephone: ROckwell 93371 or CHarleston 86651 














KENTMASTER 
CARCASS SPLITTER 


Made good because it is the only saw that 
actually “takes over”’ when the saw is placed 
in cutting position .. . Cleaver Action cuts 
faster, cleaner and with accuracy . . . in- 
creases worker efficiency and lessens 
worker fatigue . . . users say it pays for 
itself through greater output and lower 
maintenance expense. No wonder so many 
plant executives say, “The most important 
improvement in carcass splitting in forty Write today for full information about this 
sensational, fully guaranteed Saw that is prov- 


ing itself better in hundred of packing plants 
in all sections of the country. 


KENTMASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


3000 HYDE PARK BOULEVARD © LOS ANGELES 43, CALIFORNIA 


years!” 
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COMMERCIAL 


PACKING CO., INC. 


Exclusive Beef Packers 


3811 SOUTH SOTO STREET 


LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone: JEFFERSON 6201 











Siithen California Gland Cs. 


PROCESSORS 
OF 
ENDOCRINE PRODUCTS 


Buyers of 
Ania Glands 
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4268 SOUTH PRODUCE PLAZA 
LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone: LUcas 2710 
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For *‘The Best in 


Personalized Service ’’— 


PACIFIC MEAT COMPANY 


NORTH COLUMBIA BOULEVARD 


BOX 5636, KENTON STA., PORTLAND, OREGON 


U.S. Government Inspected 


Est. 267 


We Ship Top Grades 
BEEF - PORK - VEAL 
to All Parts of the Country 








NO TROUBLES HERE 


1. S. R. Arredondo, Montes Pkg. Co.; Sol 
Morton, president, Meat Industry Sup- 
pliers, Inc., Chicago, and Paul L. Rey, 
sausage superintendent, Motes Packing 
Co., El Paso, Texas. 

2. R. C. Allen, manager, and S. A. 
Granche, sales engineer, both of Famco 
Automatic Sausage Linking Machines, 
Pittsburgh. 

3. C. A. Conrad, Western Laboratories, 
Compton, Calif.; C. W. Gelb, C. W. Gelb 
Co., Los Angeles, and Bill Richardson, 
Western Laboratories, Compton, Calif. 

4. L. R. Powers, engineer; Eric C. Ander- 
son, sales manager; D. E. Stem, president, 
all of Columbia Engineering Service, San 
Francisco. 

5. W. F. Keseling, C. F. Devine, and B. B. 
Logan, all of Turco Products, Inc., Los 
Angeles. 

6. S. A. McMurray, Chicago, and George 
Gleason, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Los Angeles. 

7. John E. Poletti, partner, Cariani Sau- 
sage Co.; Mike J. Borelli, owner, M. J. 
Boreili & Co., and Andy Isetta, sales man- 
ager, Cariani Sausage Company, all of San 
Francisco. 

8. H. L. Nebergall, D. O. Nebergall, both 
vice presidents, D. E. Nebergall Meat Co., 
Albany, Ore. 

9. E. D. Davison, proprietor, and Jack 
Henning, manager, Davison’s Butcher Sup- 
ply House, Los Angeles. 

10. T. G. Johnson, general manager, Made 
Rite Sausage Co., Sacramento, and Mrs. 
Johnson. 

11. Sterling Frasier, E. I. DuPont 
Nemours Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

12. Mrs. and Erwin Mane, owner, Mane 
Sausage & Provision Co., Cincinnati. 
13. Alfred H. King and David W. Carley, 
both of Wilson Meyer Co., Los Angeles, 
representing Tennessee Eastman Co. 


de 
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PNEUMATIC FLAYING 


MEANS 
SAFER, EASIER AND SPEEDIER OPERATION 


You will consistently get Perfect Hides 
and Carcasses that bring top prices! 


Tests on a 500# Dressed Carcass of Beef, Grade "Good," show: Siding (one operation) both sides complete: 2 minutes, 
45 seconds. . .. Rumping (one operation) skinning tail, rumping and backing: 2 minutes, 35 seconds. ... Hide Dropping 
(one operation) including neck splitting: | minute, 45 seconds. 

All machines are made in England and shipped to United States by air freight. All orders cash on delivery and include 
one set of extra blades. Three machines are necessary for fast complete FLAYMASTER installation: siding, rumping, and 
hide-dropping. 





CHECK these FLAYMASTER facts: 
It SAVES YOU MONEY—and does better and faster work with 


It has long life—maintenance elementary. 
less strain on the operator. 


It is a midget with the performance and stami f iant. 
It is the most modern, efficient, and economical mechanical . 4 sae lib ce 
knife in existence, by test or comparison. It consumes 12 cubic feet of free air per minute at 98 Ibs. 


It has been universally tested for three years and fully proved amen 


its worth over its competitors. It is now available—3 to 6 weeks delivery. Immediate service 


It will skin all parts of carcasses of all types of beef, hot and facilities available in USA. 


cold calves, stags, and boars. 


It has multi-scissor action safety blades oscillating at over 
18,000 strokes per minute, ensuring highest constant per- 
formance. 


Blades can skin from 150 to 250 carcasses before resharpening, 
depending on sharpness of blades desired by operator. 


Blades can be sharpened 25 to 30 times each. Can be made 


factory sharp by unskilled operator in matter of minutes. 
It never gets warm even if used for hours on end without ’ oo 4 ; — 
stoppage. ’ Blade-sharpening machine available. 


Tanners compete for “Flaymastered" hides and skins . . . ORDER YOUR FLAYMASTER TODAY! 


IF YOU KILL HOGS — YOU NEED McLEAN HOG SPLITTING SAW 


SPLITS UP TO 450 HOGS PER HOUR! TESTED AND APPROVED BY LARGE and SMALL PACKERS THROUGHOUT U.S. and CANADA 





Elimination of miscut and broken loins means extra profits! 
Easier to use, splits faster, does cleaner work! 

Splits hogs in 6-8 seconds . . . without souring the bone! 
Green men become efficient operators in less than an hour! 
Designed specifically for hogs . . . tested and proved! 
Sturdily and powerfully built . . . guaranteed! 


220 or 440 volt 3-phase 60 cycle motor or combination! 
Manufactured and Patented in Canada 


Easily installed, employee accepted! Patents Pending in U.S. 


WRITE: M. H. BROWN, U.S. SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


c/o GREAT FALLS MEAT COMPANY — Packers 
BOX 1526 . GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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"AULA CURES 
Keep Me in the Pink” 
























That goes double for any product pre- 
pared with auta cures. We make cures to 
meet every requirement ... AULA SPECIAL, 
the standard mild cure... Fmi SPECIAL for 
producing excellent color and flavor in 
boiled hams... aura master... fast and 
economical . . . the ideal pump, hang, and 
smoke cure. 


These auta cures keep your products 
looking their best, too. The eye-appeal of 
products prepared with auta cures is not 
accidental. As a result of generations of 
constant testing and improving of recipes, 
AULA Cures will protect all the fresh, 
natural color of your products. AULA CURES 
truly keep them in the pink. . . They Sell 
Themselves! 


SEASONINGS . . . The AULA method of 
Super-pulverization retains the volatile oils 
of our spices in such superfine particles 
that they are readily and completely dis- 
tributed throughout, thereby giving a uni- 
form and balanced flavor to your product. 


Write today for Folder NP-13 listing standard 
Aula Cures available for immediate use .. . 
or ask us to discuss the formulation of 
special cures to meet your requirements. 


THE AULA COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of Archibald & Kendall, Inc. * worth 2-7715 
Office - 8 Beach Street, New York 13 - Plant & Laboratory - Long Island City 





GLOBE-HOY LOAF MOLDS 


Give faster cooking—less shrinkage—bet- 
ter appearance and flavor. Loaf is always 
uniform in shape for more attractive slices 


—greater sales appeal. Available from 




















stock NOW! 
Write for full details, or a trial mold. 
4000 S. Princeton Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
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thing to do is to look them straight in 

the eye and talk to them in a calm and 
| collected manner. 

Seriously, gentlemen, I have come 
here to talk to you about the need for 

| the direct stabilization controls, includ- 
ing price control over meat, and the 
need for your active cooperation in 
helping us make these controls run 
more smoothly both for your benefit 
and for the benefit of the nation. 

We are involved today in a great de- 
fense emergency—an emergency not 
only for ourselves but for the entire 
free world. When the Korean invasion 
clearly revealed communism’s readiness 
to use military force for purposes of 
world conquest, we had no choice but to 
| arm and arm fast. 

Our rearmament program is paying 
off. The fright that swept over the 
whole free world immediately after the 
Korean invasion has gradually evapo- 

| rated. With American help the free 
people are building up their defense 
forces and their armaments. There is 

a new air of confidence. Europe today 
| is no longer an easy pushover tempting 

the Soviet imperialists. 

We are by no means out of the woods 

| of communist danger. But if we keep 
our rearmament program going at full 
| blast for another two years or so, we 
| have every reason to believe that we 
may permanently forestall the danger 
of a World War III. We can do that 
only by making the free world too 
strong for the communist imperialists 
| to dare to attack us. 


Economic “Law” Can’t Function 
Our anti-inflation program is an es- 
sential part of the defense effort. When 
| we are spending at an annual rate of 
$65,000,000,000 for defense—as we will 
| be doing by the end of this year—we 
| have got to guard the economy and 
| the defense program against the peril 
| of runaway prices. Without a system 
of controls you would have our people’s 
| total incomes, swollen as they have 
| been as a result of defense expendi- 
| tures, bidding against a limited supply 
of goods produced by the civilian sector 
| alone. The natural result of too much 
money chasing too few goods is an 
| ever accelerating spiral of price and 
| wage rises. In its advanced stages 
|. such a spiral could ravage this country 
| as devastatingly as an invading army. 
Many people, especially people in 
| the meat industry, like to talk of the 
natural law of supply and demand. I, 
too, believe in the law of supply and 
demand—in normal times, that is. But 
today the times are not normal. As a 
result of the heavy defense program, 
demand is so out of balance with supply 
in many fields that the so-called “law” 
just can’t function without setting off 
a dangerous spiral of inflation. 

We have got to take unusual action 
to deal with an unusual situation. 
Economic science tells us to take such 
action in two ways. First, we seek to 
scale down the excess of demand over 
supply by unusually heavy taxation, 
by unusually strict credit controls, by 
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encouraging people to hold back on | 


their purchases and save their money— 


and by taking extraordinary steps to | 


increase supply wherever possible. But 


after we have carried out these steps— | 


the so-called indirect controls—as far 
as we can, we still have to resort to a 
second line of action, we have to impose 
direct controls on prices, wages, sal- 
aries, and rents. 


That’s where the job of my Agency | 


comes in. I think our job in ESA rep- 
resents the toughest part of the stabili- 


zation program. And that is because | 


here we issue direct orders on the prices 
a business can charge for the goods it 
sells, on the wages a worker can re- 
ceive for the labor he puts at the serv- 
ice of his employer. 


We are the villains in the stabiliza- | 


tion drama. The indirect controls 
somehow merge with the natural forces 
of the market place, and thereby take 
on an anonymous, impersonal character. 
Not so with the direct controls orders. 
There it is a specific order of this 
agency or of the price office or the wage 
board that directly affects how much 
John Smith or Bill Jones can charge 
for his goods or for his services. It’s 
tough to issue that kind of orders, and 
it’s tough to have to live under them. 
We’re not brought up to like controls. 
We never got much training in admin- 
istering them. And, as I said earlier, 
we abhor them. 


Indirect Measures Failed 

But tough or not to administer them 
or to live under them, these direct con- 
trols on prices and wages are absolutely 
essential if we want to keep the infla- 
tionary rises in prices and costs from 
building up and multiplying in every 
transaction. They are also essential in 
order to give people a feeling of con- 
fidence in the future—confidence in the 
value of the dollar. They must have 
assurance that prices will remain 
stable. Otherwise, consumers and busi- 
nessmen seek to buy up everything “‘be- 
fore the hoarders get it” and instead of 
saving their money, they go into debt 
to buy things. That sends prices sky- 
rocketing. 

We all saw what happened in the 
period after the invasion of Korea. At 
that time we had all the so-called in- 
direct controls in operation. We had 
stiff credit controls. We had high taxes 
—in fact the federal budget was run- 
ning at a surplus. The government was 
taking in more money than it was put- 
ting out. And we also had campaigns 
for voluntary saving and restraint in 
buying. But all these indirect measures 





together failed to stop the spree of | 


scare buying and hoarding. Why? Be- 
cause people had no assurance that 
prices would not keep going up. 

It was only when the government im- 
posed direct controls on prices and 


wages at the end of January 1951 that | 


the inflationary spiral was stopped. 

In this connection I am sure you re- 
member that cattle prices kept rising 
long after the price and wage freeze of 
January 25, 1951. By the time OPS had 
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4} iti for the Packing House — 


ewer We make it 


You can profit by making KEEBLER your headquarters for fine 
packing house and sausage manufacturing machinery, equipment 
and supplies. It pays to go to a specialist who KNOWS your pro- 
duction problems—who can step up your efficiency and effect worth- 
while operating economies. KEEBLER equipment is built with 
that idea in mind—ENGINEERED ECONOMY. 


TONTTTUATUUAIU UENO 


KEEBLER FROZEN MEAT SLICER 


STILL THE MOST RUGGED SLICER AVAIL- 
ABLE, DESIGNED FOR THE MEAT PACKER 
EXCLUSIVELY, TO OPERATE UNDER THE 
STRINGENT DEMANDS OF A MEAT PACKING 
PLANT. TIME TESTED AND PROVED. 

Slices 6,000 to 10,000 pounds of frozen meat every 
hour. Takes blocks 18x18x29” or barrel-shapes 25” 
high with a 16” diameter. Slices cleanly any thick- 
ness desired. Heavy all-steel construction. All gears 
have cut teeth. 


Fee MMMM 


KEEBLER orrat washers 


Precision-built for highest efficiency, economy and 
speed. For hashed entrails, pecks, guts, condemned 
paunches, ete. Individual positive-drive. U.S. Uni- 
Closed motors. Rubber-tired trunnion rollers for 
quiet operation. Hot-dip galvanized assembly. Five 
standard models—immediate delivery on most 
models. Hashers for any size operation. 


KEEBLER SMOKE STICK AND 
GAMBREL WASHER 


Improved—many exclusive features. Inside perfo- 
rated cylinder rotates, is 24” diameter. Will handle 
any size stick up to 52”. Hinged top and front door. 
U.S. Motor Drive. Simple, rugged construction—body 
welded throughout. Scores of installations prove its 
popularity and value. 











NNUAL 


KEEBLER sarret wastine machine 


One operator can thoroughly wash 60 to 100 barrels 
an hour—inside and outside. Motor driven centri- 
fugal pump circulates wash water. Automatic con- 
trol. Extra large screen quickly removable and re- 
placed. 5-horse power motor, V-belt drive complete- 
ly enclosed for added safety. 





Eastern Representative 


meer §=UECBLER ENGINEERING CO. 


331-333 No. 2nd St. 
Philadelphia 6, Penna. 


1910 West 59th Street e@ Chicago 36, Iilinoi 









worked out a special regulation to meet 
this problem, live cattle prices had risen 
an additional 12 per cent. All this made 
the meat price problem that much 
tougher to handle. 

I shall return to the problems of 
meat price control a little later. But 
first I would like to make some general 
observations about the direct controls. 
I think the record proves that these 
controls were of crucial importance in 
halting the post-Korean inflationary 
surge. The record also proves that for 
the long pull the direct controls have 
worked hand in hand with the indirect 
controls to give the economy a degree 
of price stability. That is quite remark- 
able in view of the magnitude of our 
defense expenditures. 

The record shows that the cost of 
living rose 8 per cent between June 15, 
1950 and February 15, 1951. Since last 
February 15—which is the date immedi- 
ately following the imposition of con- 
trols—the cost of living has risen only 
2.9 per cent. In the case of wholesale 
prices the record is even brighter. In 
the pre-controls period wholesale prices 
rose 16.7 per cent. Since the controls 
were imposed they have actually re- 
ceded 3.2 per cent. 

I think this record is all the more 
remarkable in view of the restive in- 
dividualism of the American people. 
The average American likes a little in- 
flation for himself—in fact he doesn’t 
think of his higher income as inflation, 
but merely as getting his just deserts. 
It’s only inflation when it happens to 
the other fellow. 

Under the law the businessman is 
given the protection of fair and equit- 
able price ceilings. The farmer has been 
given the protection of fair and equit- 
able farm prices. The wage earner has 
been given statutory assurance of fair 
and equitable wage ceilings. 

The purpose of these provisions and 
policies is to give to every group some 
of the same incentives to help them- 
selves and help society which they have 
in normal times. We don’t want the 
businessman, or the farmer, or the 
wage earner to sulk in his tent, so to 
speak, because he feels he is getting a 
raw deal. We want everyone to con- 
tribute his utmost to our production 
goals. But we must provide the in- 
centive for production in such a way 
that we don’t open the door to inflation. 

There is no simple formula to achieve 
our objective. Every situation presents 
a different problem and requires a dif- 
ferent specific answer. Regulations 
must be tailored to the distinctive prac- 
tices of each industry. 

In order to do the right kind of a 
job, therefore, we need the help of the 
practical experts in business and ag- 
riculture and labor. None of these 
groups likes the controls for themselves 
—naturally. But it’s been the consid- 
ered decision of the American people 
that we must have them for now. 

Therefore, the groups and industries 
affected by these controls have a choice: 
they can help to make the controls work 


74 


ONE OF WSMPA's founding fathers and loyal 
members, G, F. Chambers, was elected chair- 
man of the board of the association. He is 
president of Valley Packing Co., Salem, Ore. 


properly and effectively or they can 
stand aside and complain about them. 

I know that many of you have rec- 
ognized the need for the controls—in- 
cluding controls over meat prices—and 
have been helpful to the Office of Price 
Stabilization in trying to make the 
controls work smoothly. 

Nevertheless, as you know, some ele- 
ments of the livestock and meat indus- 
try have been spearheading a drive to 
get the controls scrapped. 

I don’t think such an attitude is wise. 
I don’t think it helps the nation. And 
I don’t think it advances the interests 
of the meat industry itself. It puts the 
meat industry in a position of not seem- 
ing to care what happens to the con- 
suming public in a time of national 
emergency. 

I know, of course, that the opposition 
in the meat industry to price controls 
is not based on any unpatriotic motives. 
I know it is based on a conviction that 
price control over meat, for instance, is 
a very difficult thing to administer. 

In going over the history of this 
Agency, I have learned that everybody 
concerned with ESA recognized right 
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THE IMPORTANT SESSION Friday afternoon was well-attended. The speakers’ table is shown 
here with Allan Kline at the rostrum. Other speakers at that session were\Roger Putnam of 
the Economic Stabilization Administration and Senator Bennett of Utah. 


from the start that meat price controls 
would be one of the toughest of all 
price control problems. This is true for 
several reasons. The first reason is 
that it is very difficult to impose direct 
ceilings on the raw material of meat— 
this is to say, on the live animals. That 
is why we have these complicated indi- 
rect compliance ceilings on what the 
packer can pay for cattle. 

A second difficulty with meat is that 
—in the case of beef at least—it is im- 
possible to get an increase of produc- 
tion rapidly enough to take the edge 
off the inflationary pressures. In the 
case of manufactured articles, we can 
often get increased production in a 
matter of weeks or months. But as we 
all know, it takes a long time to raise 
cattle and produce salable beef. 

Finally, we know from past experi- 
ence that the demand for meat is very 
elastic—that is to say, highly respon- 
sive to changes in income. Whenever 
Americans have their incomes _in- 
creased, they generally want to eat 
more meat. In a free market, a sud- 
den increase in demand such as we have 
had in the last two years drives up 
cattle prices so high that many groups 
whose buying power has not been in- 
creased find themselves priced right out 
of the meat market. 

Our people at ESA were aware of 
all these things from the start. Never- 
theless they all felt—mind you, I wasn’t 
there at the time, but if I had been I 
would have certainly felt the same way 
—that there was no choice but to drive 
ahead and tackle the problem of meat 
price control. 

Why? Because uncontrolled meat 
prices start a series of chain reactions 
which ultimately involve the whole 
stabilization program. 

First of all, meat is such an impor- 
tant item in the food budget that it is 
impossible to carry on food price con- 
trol in the absence of effective controls 
on meat. It is like trying to produce 


(Convention continued on page 86) 
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whole or a positive vacuum seal. 
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npor- nmin ener guarantees vacuum 
it is sealing for foods packed 
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86) SPECIFY ALL-HAIR machine ... the Vac-Tie 


fastener absolutely will 

Ce) not stretch, break, loosen 

Z i T = or corrode — maintains 

air-tight seal indefinitely! 

INSULATING FELT Whether you’re produc- 

mo % ing or planning... if a vac- 

OZITE All-Hair Felt has been the best insulation TN uum process is involved, 
for the refrigeration industry for over half a cen- ~j p investigating Vac-Tie will 
profit you. Learn, now, 
; how Vac-Tie can offer you 
. . . low conductivity provides efficient heat barrier Pee p new product-appeal and 
. . allows close temperature control . . . permits - a é positive protection. Write 


for FREE color brochure 





tury. Here’s why — 


maximum capacity of refrigeration units 
reduces power consumption . . . does not rot or 
pack down — resists fire. 


For all of the facts about time-proven OZITE send 
for 4-page Bulletin No. 300. 
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nam of AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


Dept. J21, Merchandise Mart 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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BEEF - LAMB - VEAL + PORK - SAUSAGE 
LUNCHEON MEATS + PROVISIONS - LARD 


LUER PACKING COMPANY 


3026 EAST VERNON AVE. « LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA ¢« PHONE JEFFERSON 7161 

















GOLD 
SEAL 


QUALITY MEATS 
Fancy BEEF e PORK e LAMB e VEAL 


S & J MEAT CO. 


WHOLESALE QUALITY MEATS 
* 


Manufacturers of 
GOLD SEAL 
SMOKED MEATS e SAUSAGE 
LUNCHEON LOAVES 
PIG PORK LINKS 


* 


524 S. W. First Ave. 
Portland 4, Oregon 
ATwater 7481 








CONGRATULATIONS 


To 


Western States 


Meat Packers 
for Another 
Wonderful Convention 
and to all 
the Suppliers 
for their 
Grand Hospitality 


* 


DEL MONTE MEAT COMPANY 
PORTLAND . OREGON 
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Best Wishes to 
Western States Meat Packers 


PETERSON MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TALLOW e GREASE e MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 


Serving the Meat Industry of Southern California 


2626 E. 25th STREET Telephone R. B. MORTIMER 
LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. LUcas 8114 GENERAL MANAGER 
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Meat °°" 
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| 
Every wuss OREG ON CHIEF 
. . The meat products bearing the Oregon Chief 
Brand sell readily and make new friends fast. 
or . + If you like products of that kind, contact us 
and our courteous salesman will serve you with a 
smile. 


Oregon's PORTLAND PROVISION 
Risi ng COMPANY 


Dem an a . Oregon Owned 


. » Oregon Products 


. « - Oregon Payroll 
MEDFORD MEAT C0. Telephone: TWinoaks 1161 


MEDFORD, OREGON Portland, Oregon 
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CONVENTION MEMOS 


1. Chris Nebeker, assistant mgr., Kaufmann 
Meat Co., Santa Clara; R. A. Hawley, 
president, Meat Packers Equipment Co., 
Oakland, and F. M. Smith, director, Kauf- 
mann Meat Co., Santa Clara. 

2. H. R. McConnell, Kelite Products, Los 
Angeles. 

3. I. Heymanson, president, and C. B. Jen- 
sen, chief engineer, both of Atmos Corp., 
Chicago. 

4. John L. Carpenter, Carpenter-Hetzler 
Co., Los Angeles; Harold E. Smith, presi- 
dent, John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, 
and Jack L. Hetzler, Carpenter-Hetzler 
Co., Los Angeles. 

5. Maynard J. G. Tipper, engineer, Made 
Rite Sausage Co., Sacramento, Calif. 

6. Mrs. and Al Freud, Berth. Levi & Co., 
Inc., Chicago. 

7. Mrs. David Rasky and David Rasky, 
Burbank Refrigerating Co., Burbank, Calif. 
8. Mrs. and Seymour Goldberg, owner, 
United Butchers Supply, Toledo, Ohio. 

9. Lee R. Hill, factory representative, 
Rust-Oleum Corp., Evanston, IIl., and Matt 
H. Brown, president, Great Falls Meat Co., 
Great Falls, Mont. 

10. W. J. Pitter, owner, Pitter Metal Prod- 
ucts, Maywood, Cal. 

11. Henry Rottersmann, president, Ad- 
vance Oven Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

12. John A. Julian, president, Julian En- 
gineering Co., Chicago. 

13. Walter C. Schouten, Commercial Re- 
frigeration Co., Los Angeles, and C. Sowers, 


York Corp., York, Pa. 
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JEfferson 9111 


UNION PACKING COMPANY 














3030 East Vernon Avenue 
Vernon 58, California... 








Featuring 


Crown Brand 
HAMS & BACON 






SUNNYSIDE 


GRAIN-FED BEEF 
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P.O. Box 3325, Seattle 14, Wash. 








Telephone: Rainer 8111 
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SEATTLE PACKING CO. 


FORMERLY: FRYE & CO. 








JAMES ALLAN & SONS 











WHOLESALE BUTCHERS 











BEEF 
CALVES 
SHEEP 
HOGS 








THIRD STREET and EVANS AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 24, CALIFORNIA 


Phone: MISSION 7-5600 





— Gleanliness 


WILSON’S NATURAL CASINGS ARE 
THOROUGHLY CLEANED 


With Wilson’s Natural Casings you have the benefits 
of a custom-made ‘“‘package’”’ for your sausages. 
As part of the regular processing job, all 


Wilson’s Natural Casings are thoroughly cleansed 





and rigidly inspected. This cleanliness leads 


to increased profits in selling sausage. 


IN EVERY WAY SAUSAGE IS BEST IN 


sous Natural Gasiags 


\\ En\ {/ 
MAL mocm General Offices, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Wine\/ 
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W. R. Sinclair Is Elected 
President of Kingan @& Co. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, last 
week, W. R. Sinclair was again chosen 
president, as H. Frederick Willkie was 
removed from the post. Sinclair held 
the position before Willkie was selected 
late in 1950. Sinclair was then made 
board chairman. He retains the position 
of chairman of the board. He has been 
chief executive officer since late last 
November when Willkie was shorn of 
his top executive duties by the board 
of directors. 

At a meeting of stockholders Thurs- 
day Willkie’s slate of candidates for the 
board of directors was defeated by a 
slate headed by Sinclair. Willkie de- 
clined to defend his position at the 
meeting. The official vote was 632,169 in 
favor of a management slate and 116,- 
779 for the Willkie slate. 

Willkie had been hired by Kingan at 
a reported $60,000 a year to inject new 
ideas into the century old business. He 
previously held an executive position at 
Distillers Corporation—Seagrams, Ltd. 


E. S. Waterbury, 50-Year Meat 
Industry Veteran, Dies at 82 


Edwin S. Waterbury, one of the meat 
packing industry’s best known vet- 
erans, died this 
week in his home. 
Although he _ re- 
tired from the in- 
dustry in 1946, 
after 50 years in 
Chicago’s meat 
packing industry, 
he continued to at- 
tend conventions 
of the American 
Meat Institute and 
to take an active 
interest in indus- 
try affairs. He was 
82 years old. 

He was with Ar- 
mour and Company at the time he re- 
tired six years ago. As coordinator of 
four divisions of Armour and one divi- 
sion of the Morris Co., absorbed by Ar- 
mour in 1923, he worked with the Army 
to supply troops with meat during the 
Spanish-American War and in World 
Wars I and II. 


WATERBURY 


Former Armour Official Dies 


George W. Brackenbury, 63, former 
office manager of the Armour and Com- 
pany plant in Sioux City, Ia., died re- 
cently. He retired in 1948 after 35 years 
with Armour. 





PERSONALITIES 


and Euents 


OF THE WEEK 





»L. C. Prentice of Swift & Company’s 
sales training department has_re- 
tired. During his career he trained 
thousands of Swift salesmen. He was 
hired by Swift at S. St. Paul. With 
little or no training, he himself was an 
immediate success as a salesman. A. H. 
Carver, head of the training division 
of the industrial relations department, 
was developing a sales training course 
for Swift in 1929. It was then that 
Prentice was called in to help the pro- 
gram and he remained in that depart- 
ment. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
has selected a member of the organiza- 
tion to succeed the late Martin Michie 
as transportation manager. He is Ed- 
ward H. Flitton, who had been general 
sales manager of the canned food divi- 
sion of the company. 

®&A special school for Armour and 
Company office personnel was con- 
ducted recently by International Busi- 
ness Machines at its Endicott, N. Y. 
office. According to K. E. Grossnickle, 
Armour general auditor, this is the first 
time IBM has held a sehool for one 
company in the meat packing industry. 








JOHN H. MARHOEFER ([left), head of 
Marhoefer Packing Co., just elected president 
for the fourth time of the Chicago Meat 
Packers and Wholesalers Association at its 
recent annual meeting, receives congratula- 
tions from Eddie Churar, secretary of the as- 
sociation. All the other 1951 officers were 
reelected, including Churar of the Illinois 
Provision Co, Vice presidents are Alex Klopot 
of Apex Packing Co. and Irving Tenenblat of 
Monarch Provision Co. 
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SWIFT & COMPANY'S top accounting officer, 
J. F. Brandt (left) recently reached his 
forty-fifth year with the company. On that 
occasion Harold H. Swift, board chairman, 
presented him a nine-star gold service pin, 





Thirty Armour men from 13 plants in 
11 cities and eight states attended the 
two-week course. It covered IBM opera- 
tions and methods, machine demonstra- 
tions and supervisional instructions. 

» Proxies solicited by the management 
of John Morrell & Co. nominate John 
S. Murphy, Sioux Falls, S. D. attorney, 
to the board of directors to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of the 
late T. Henry Foster. All other direc- 
tors have been nominated for reelection 
at the annual meeting of stockholders 
to be held March 15 at Portland, Me. 
The grand champion calf entered in 
the Southwestern Livestock Show at El 
Paso, Tex., brought almost $2,500 at 
the show auction. Buyer of the 887-lb. 
animal was the Peyton Packing Co. 
&Thorkild Kreil, 59, former secretary- 
treasurer of Frank & Co., Milwaukee, 
died recently of a heart ailment. He 
retired from Frank & Co. in 1946 and 
had been living in California. 
&Stephan Lechler, head hog buyer at 
St. Joseph, Mo. for Armour and Com- 
pany, died recently. He had been with 
the company almost 35 years. 
»Damage was estimated at some 
$23,000 in the fire which gutted a sec- 
tion of the Bethea Packing Co. plant 
at Laurel, Miss. The blaze originated 
in the smokehouse and spread to the 
processing room. W. D. Bethea, owner, 
said that immediate repairs will be 
made. 

mL. A. Newell, who spent his entire 
business career in the transportation 
department of Armour has retired. 
»Armour and Company has decided to 
close its tannery at North Bend, Pa. 
The company’s announcement gave the 

















PRESCRIPTION FOR AILING SALES: 


Customs Special Cures 


The secret of lively, healthy sales has been solved in 
CUSTOM’s Test Kitchen ... tried and proved in 
plants throughout the country. CUSTOM SPECIAL 
CURES are designed and made to work sales wonders 
for your hams, bacon, dried beef, loaves and sausage. 
Improved flavor, better color, bigger yields... three 
sure ways to lift your products above the crowd, 
boost your profits and capture those important 
resales. 


Combine the greater convenience and economy of 
the short time cure with the old-time delightful 
flavor of the “long” cure. “Super” Hams can be 
enzyme tendered while being cured, the enzymes de- 
veloping fully ripened flavor with even the fastest 
curing methods. Better slicing and “fast” color, too! 


Let your Custom Field Man prescribe the right cure 
for all of your products... contact him today! 


@ Custom products designed to make the big differ- 
ence in your sales picture include: Seasonings . 
Straight Cures ... Enriched Complete Cures. . 
Pre-Cooked and Enriched Binders . . . Emutlsifiers 
... Flavor Boosters... Flavor Salts . . . Special 
Sauces. 





Custom 














Specify: 


FOR HIGHER SALES 


Goad Products, Juc. 


701-707 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE e CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 











reason as purely economic and due to 
the decline in demand for sole leather, 
None of the other tanneries in the chain 
is affected. Three Armour officials from 
Chicago—Herbert Niblock, vice presi- 
dent of the Armour Leather Co.; E. L, 
Heckler, chief of public relations for 
Armour and Company, and J. G. Moore, 
an attorney for the company—were in 
North Bend when the company’s deci- 
sion was announced. 

mA fire on February 14 caused more 
than $100,000 damage to stocks of 
meat on hand at the Premier Packing 
Co., Boston. Flames were not discoy- 
ered until they had broken through the 
roof of the three and a half story brick 
building. Benjamin Gorolaich, owner of 
the company, was unable to estimate 
damage to the building but expected it 
to run into thousands of dollars. 
Bob Ford of the Bob Ford Provision 
Co. was guest speaker at the February 
meeting of the Industrial Cafeteria As. 
sociation of Western New York. He 
discussed meat portion and food cost 
control. 

®&Employes of the Syracuse, N. Y, 
branch house of John Morrell & Co, 
are honoring their manager, Harry W. 
Bowen, during the week February 
18-23. Bowen has completed 35 years 
with Morrell. The employes and many 
Morrell customers in Syracuse are 
wearing yellow lapel buttons inscribed 
with blue letters announcing the occa- 
sion. The employes also have arranged 
for an artist to do an oil painting of 
Bowen which will be given him as an 
anniversary gift. Bowen started as a 
clerk in the Morrell Boston branch 
house, later transferring to the Phil- 
adelphia branch where he worked his 
way up to assistant manager. In 1932 
he was transferred to Syracuse as 
branch manager. 

»>L. R. Cameron has been appointed 
assistant plant manager and beef man- 
ager of Canada Packers Limited, St 
Boniface, and R. G. Barton has been 
appointed assistant plant manager and 
sales manager for the same plant. 
®&The former American Packing Co. 
Jersey City, N. J., has been sold to 
Gratale Bros., Inc. Built in 1915 for 
the Nagel Packing Co., it was later 
taken over by the Cudahy Packing Co. 
and more recently by. the American 
Packing Co. 

> Albert Nitsche, 56, formerly a part- 
ner in the Buchmann & Nitsche Sau- 
sage Co., Milwaukee, died recently. 
Wesley Hardenbergh, president, 
American Meat Institute, was one of 
the speakers at the annual convention 
of the Centra! Livestock Association in 
St. Paul. 

Earl A. Haas, 51, meat packing sales 
man for many years in the Buffalo, 
N. Y. area, died recently. He was with 
the former Jacob Dold Packing Co. for 
about ten years. Later he worked for 
Hygrade Food Products Corp. For the 
last 12 years he had been a salesman 
for the Sahlen Packing Co. 

»Bob Earley of R. W. Earley & Co, 
New York, recently spent a few days 
in Kinston, N. C., at the Frosty Morn 
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Meats, Inc. R. W. Earley & Co. is sales 
representative for Frosty Morn Meats 
in the New York area. 

pSeveral new firms have been incor- 
porated under New York state laws: 
Sol’s Meat Market, Inc., Kings, N. Y., 
by D. R. Pilla, 5822 Fort Hamilton 
pkwy., Brooklyn, N. L. Savino and Lu- 
cille Savino; The Meatbox, Inc., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., by Sam and Carol Fox 
and Irving Strauss, 65 Central Park, 
New York City; Denver Beef Co., New 
York, N. Y., by Mildred Judelson, Ger- 
trude Borack and S. S. Parmet, 320 
Broadway, and T. J. Krikorian & Son, 
New York, N. Y., by J. D. Stim, 29 
Broadway, Eleanor Alling and Anna 
Gerber. 

>Fred Ermel, owner of Ermel’s Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., died of a heart 
attack recently. 

mOne of Milwaukee’s best “amateur” 
sausage makers, Voyta Wrabetz, was 
honored recently by the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission for his 25 years 
service to this organization and 18 as 
commission chairman. Since his ap- 
pointment, six state governors have 
come and gone, with a seventh cur- 
rently in office. Wrabetz still enjoys 
the sausage making hobby which he 
inherited from his father. The last 
batch of 93 links was gone in less than 
a week. 


>James N. Laing, former president of 


the Laing Packing Co., Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada, died recently. He had re- 














SWIFT & COMPANY HAS a new animated 
sign at the corner of Randolph and State, 
Chicago. The giant 44x46 ft. sign is topped 
by a chicken which flaps its wings, a steer 
which opens and closes its mouth and a pig 
which wiggles its ears. It features a giant 
transparency—a 216 sq. ft. colored pho- 
tograph called a Spectachrome—which lends 
a three-dimensional quality to the Swift 
products presented. Above the huge photo 
is the word "Swift" which flashes on a letter 
at a time as one of the animals moves. 
During the day the lower portion of the 
spectacular containing the pictures of Swift 
products resembles a painted bulletin. At 


night the entire sign becomes one unit. 





tired in 1912. 


»>J & M Smoked Meat Co., Houston, 


Tex., has been dissolved. The announce- 
ment was made by the office of the 
Secretary of State, Austin, Tex. 
»>James G. Greig, traffic manager of 
the Albany Division of the Tobin Pack- 
ing Co., is a candidate for the board 
of directors of the Albany Chamber 
of Commerce. 

&An estimated $100,000 damage to 
building, equipment and stored meats 
and products was caused by a fire re- 
cently at the Armour and Company 
unit in Beaumont, Tex. 

> Walter N. Lissfelt, former president 
and treasurer of the Denholm Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been named 
vice president of the Potter Bank and 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh. 

»P. H. Leigh has been appointed sales 
manager for Burns and Co. Limited in 
Vancouver, succeeding the late H. H. 
Riley. 

e>Arthur W. Abraham has been ap- 
pointed special representative of the 
Swift Canadian Co. Limited shortening 
department with headquarters in Monc- 
ton, N. B. 

An Indianapolis organization is sell- 
ing canned hams to help raise funds 
for the Indiana Heart Foundation drive. 
All profits will be turned over to the 
Heart Foundation, including profits of 
the manufacturer of the hams, Stark, 
Wetzel & Co. 


&John C. Ferguson, retired manager 
of the Newark, N. J. branch, Swift & 
Company, died recently. He was 77. 
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“THE ORIGINAL” 


Air Conditioned Smokehouse 


STAINLESS STEEL CABINETS 
CONDITIONING UNITS ONLY 
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Exclusively Manufacturing Smokehouses Since 1932 





We Furnish Complete Building Blueprints and Engineering Aid 


Call or Write Us for an Engineered 


Survey of Your Requirements 
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Nation-Wide Service 
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RECENT PATENTS 


The information below is furnished 
by patent law offices of 
LANCASTER, ALLWINE & 
ROMMEL 
468 Bowen Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 

The data listed below are only a brief 
review of recently issued pertinent 
patents obtained by various U. S. 
Patent Office registered attorneys 
for manufacturers and/or inventors. 
Complete copies may be obtained 
direct from Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel by sending 50c for each 
copy desired. They will be pleased to 
give you free preliminary patent 

advice. 











No. 2,576,958, REFINING OF ANI- 
MAL AND VEGETABLE OILS, pat- 
ented December 4, 1951 by Morris Mat- 
tikow, New York, N. Y. 

Here the process comprises mixing 
an aqueous refining agent with the oil 
to precipitate impurities in the oil with- 
out attack upon the glycerides of the 
oil while the oil is at a temperature 
in the range of approximately 30° and 
60° F. and is in admixture with be- 


ing from the oil and solvent mixture 
impurities precipitated therein by the 
refining agent, the separating being 
performed at a temperature in said 
range, and thereafter vaporizing the 
solvent from the oil. There are 12 
claims. 

No. 2,581,204, WEIGHING SYSTEM 
FOR A PROCESSING OPERATION, 
patented January 1, 1952 by George W. 





=e ee | & 
ed) “ , | 


| Reilly, jr., Minneapolis, Minn., assignor 





tween approximately 5 per cent and | 


25 per cent of volatile organic solvent 


for the oil based on the weight of the | 


oil, continuously centrifugally separat- 
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SYSTEMS 
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EQUIPMENT 
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Meat Packing 
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Distributor for 
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COMPRESSORS, 
PAK-ICERS, ETC. 


GAY 


ENGINEERING CORP. 
2863 E. 11th Street 
Los Angeles 23, Calif. 
ANgelus 1-0187 
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to Wilson & Co., Inc., a corporation of 
Delaware. 

The processing operation is_ illus- 
trated as the pickling, including fluid 
injection of hams. There are 12 claims. 

No. 2,581,205, WEIGHING SYSTEM 
FOR A PROCESSING OPERATION, 
patented January 1, 1952 by George W. 
Reilly, jr., Minneapolis, Minn., assignor 
to Wilson & Co., Inc., a corporation of 
Delaware. 

This is a modification of the above 
in which the article being weighed is 
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subject to processing causing a change 
in weight and in which the processing 
is to be terminated after the article 
has changed weight by a predetermined 
percentage of its base weight. 

No. 2,583,199, MEAT TENDERING 
DEVICE, patented January 15, 1952 by 
Sidney Bakewell, Detroit, Mich. 

The meat is downwardly threaded 
between shafts, one of which rotates 





faster than the other, is compressed 
and lacerated upon opposite sides, there 
being a shearing action between ad- 
jacent opposed teeth of toothed discs 
mounted on the shafts, due to the vari- 
ation in speed of shaft rotation. 

No. 2,582,296, PROTECTIVE COV- 
ERING OF MUTILATIONS IN BEEF 
CARCASSES, patented January 15, 
1952 by William H. Sullivan, and Pat- 


rick J. Cleary, Chicago, IIl., assignors 
to Armour and Company, Chicago, IIl., 
a corporation of Illinois. 

The process step comprises applying 
to an area from which a carcass por- 
tion is removed fasciae connective tis- 
sue, and pressing the tissue into tight 
adhering relation to the tissue of the 
carcass. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Chemistry and Technology of 
Food and Food Products; Volume II 
of Three Volumes. Prepared by a 
group of specialists under the editor- 
ship of Morris B. Jacobs. Interscience 
Publishers, Inc., New York, 1951. 1769 
pages. $15. 

Thirty-nine scientific experts, includ- 
ing food technologists, chemists, chem- 
ical engineers, biochemists, bacteriolo- 
gists, sanitary engineers, public health 
officers, etc., collaborated in preparing 
these books. The first volume covers 
the aspects of food chemistry which 
are common to all foods; unit opera- 
tions and processes, and maintaining 
sanitary and quality control. This sec- 
ond volume concerns the descriptive 
aspects of particular food groups and 
includes some account of the history, 
statistics, definitions, standards, com- 
position and chemistry of these food 
groups. In the third volume, the prin- 
cipal methods of preserving food and 
production methods for the principal 
foods are described. 

A chapter on “Meat and Meat Prod- 
ucts” by W. M. Urbain, assistant di- 
rector of research, Swift & Company 
Research Laboratories first discusses 
cattle, sheep and pig breeds; presents 
statistics on meat production and con- 
sumption; explains the operations of 
the meat packing industry and the 
classes and grades of meat as estab- 
lished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It then discusses the composition 
of meat, the post-mortem changes in 
meat and certain problems in aging of 
meat such as dark cutting beef. Then 
freezing, curing, canning and dehy- 
drating of meats are considered. After 
a brief discussion of meat cookery and 
the nutritional aspects of meat the 
chapter ends with a study of food and 
feed by-products of meat which in- 
clude fancy meats, meat fats, gelatin, 
casings, pharmaceuticals and animal 
feeds, and of inedible by-products. 

A chapter on “Edible Fats and Oils” 
was written jointly by C. E. McMichael, 
Votator Division, The Girdler Corpo- 
ration, and A. E. Bailey, director of 
research, The Humko Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. It deals with the sources of fats 
and oils, their nature, their place in 
nutrition, evaluation from many stand- 
points, composition and characteristics 
and utilization. 

Also of interest to members of the 
packing industry is a chapter on baking 
and bakery products by W. H. Cath- 
cart, director of laboratories, National 
Bakery Division, Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co. 
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Take Advantage of the Plus-Performance of 
Built-in Dependability from Packer-Endorsed 


RANDALL 


EQUIPMENT 















RANDALL IMPROVED REVOLVING 
OVEN 








Uniform temperature is maintained 
during the baking period by thermo- 
static heat control. Heavily insulated 
to insure efficient and economical 
operation. Available in two standard 
sizes—64 and 88 loaf capacity. 


RANDALL offers a complete line of meat packing and 









sausage manufacturing equipment .. . and every item in 
the entire line is expertly engineered to do a particular 
job for particular packers and sausagemakers! 

RANDALL’s job-rated Cutters, Mixers, Stuffers and 
Ovens are designed to fit the limited production needs of 
both the small and medium-sized processor. More than 























































65 years devoted to the service of the meat packing in- 
dustry has given us a practical knowledge of packer- 
problems . . . and an expert’s insight on how to solve 
them economically! Write today for illustrated catalog 
and the name of your nearest RANDALL Distributor! 





RANDALL MEAT MIXER 
Thoroughly mixes up to 400 pounds 
of meat. Easy-tilting tub encourages 
cleaning and speeds up unloading op- 
eration. 8 sturdy, scientifically de- 
signed paddles. Silent chain drive. 
Tub measurements: 28” by 2634” 
with a depth of 2142”. All mixers 
available in stainless. 








NO. 231 SAUSAGE STUFFER MANHATTAN HAND STUFFER SELF-UNLOADING PERFECTION CUTTER 
Designed for fast, dependable pro- Improved model. Ideally suited for Here’s a machine that is absolutely indispensable to 
duction. Polished white metal meat the small plant where electric cur- the efficient operation of the sausage kitchen. Cuts 
te OLE SE rent is not conveniently available. and mixes uniformly, quickly and coolly! The Ran- 

= om P P Special device prevents meat from dall Perfection Cutter increases yield and improves 
ton, exclusive safety features. 100 leaving stuffer tube during casing your product’s appeal. Capacities to fit every pro- 
to 500-lb. capacities. changes. 50-lb. capacity. duction schedule . . . 125 to 800 Ibs. 


R. T. RANDALL & COMPANY 


331-333 NORTH SECOND STREET * PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNA. 
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More Convention 

(Continued from page 74) 
the play Hamlet without Hamlet. It 
just can’t be done. 

With uncontrolled meat prices, the 
cost of the consumer’s food budget 
would go up rapidly even if all other 
food items remained stationary. But 
we know that the other foods don’t re- 
main stationary when meat skyrockets. 
Uncontrolled meat prices act as a loco- 
motive that drags all other food prices 
with it. 

Once the consumer’s food budget 
starts going up, it sets in motion the 
whole cost of living index. This in turn 
sets off demands for wage increases. 
The wage increases set in motion a 
spiral of rising. prices throughout the 
economy. Where do we stop it? 

Frankly, one of the most important 
places where we stop this spiral is in 
the price of meat. For the only way 
we are going to get our people to make 
the sacrifices stabilization requires of 
them—and it requires a lot from each 
of us—is to make sure the cost of living 
is stabilized, too. And that, of course, 
means stable food prices—stable meat 
prices. 

I remember in the last war when we 
were losing a terrific toll of shipping 
to Hitler’s U-boats. The U-boats were 
sinking ships far faster than we were 
able to build them, and there seemed to 
be no answer to the problem. Well, we 
found the answer—and we found the 
answer on two fronts. We succeeded 
in building ships in assembly line fash- 
ion at a pace the world had never before 
seen; and on the high seas the Navy 
found an effective answer to the U- 
boats—it gradually swept them from 
the seas. 

In the case of meat controls, how- 
ever, many groups in the industry have 
taken a defeatist attitude that controls 
are unworkable and therefore should 
be abandoned. And in an attempt to 
make sure that the controls would be 
unworkable they persuaded the Con- 
gress to remove slaughter quotas—a 
device calculated to prevent a panic of 
price competition in the packing indus- 
try for limited supplies of cattle. The 
slaughter quotas were outlawed. The 
opponents of controls believed they won 
that round. 

That was supposed to kill price con- 
trols over meat. But it didn’t. It made 
the job of administration and enforce- 
ment of controls much tougher. But 
the program continued. The line was 
held. And fortunately, after several 
months of short cattle marketing the 
supply situation improved. 

How long will the supply situation 
continue favorable? We don’t know. 
Neither do you. We’re worried enough 
about it to go to Congress with a plea 
to strengthen our control powers—to 
restore quotas—so that if the situation 
again gets bad, we will have the ma- 
chinery to cope with it. 

I hope that the meat industry will 
join us this time in seeking to have the 
quotas restored, and in helping us to 
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Liberty on Way Out 
in Changing America 


SEN. WALLACE F. 


BENNETT 


Final speaker at the convention was 
the Hon. Wallace F. Bennett, United 
States Senator from Utah, and a past 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


WANT to take your mind, for a 

few minutes I hope, above the cur- 

rent problems to some of the funda- 
mental issues which we are facing in 
America and in the solution of which 
the future of our country rests. We 
can get so concerned with the problem 
of price control, and other manifesta- 
tions of much more fundamental trends 
and forces, that we can fail to measure 
them against the backdrop of history, 
and of fundamental philosophy, and so 
IT would like to approach these national 
problems from that point of view. I 
take my text today from a statement 





administer them effectively and fairly. 
I don’t ask this for the sake of ESA— 
for the sake of making our job easier. 
I ask it for the benefit of the whole 
nation. 

Not only on quotas but on all aspects 
of price control over meat, we need and 
want the advice of you practical men 
in the business—constructive advice to 
help us do a better job. 

I’m relatively new in my job, and 
the new price stabilizer will be starting 
in his work from scratch. 

We need your help and your under- 
standing. We need all the help we can 
get—help in preventing inflation so 
that our defense program can go for- 
ward. 

And that’s the final thought I’d like 
to leave with you. For our controls 
program is not intended to be a WPA 
relief project. It’s an integral part of a 
great effort to assure our national sur- 
vival. That’s its only excuse for being. 
We have launched our national defense 
effort because our country is in mortal 
danger. In time of danger, we have 
jobs to do and burdens to carry which 
are not happy ones. 

But as Americans I know we are not 
only willing—but proud—to carry our 
share of these burdens, once we recog- 
nize how important they are to the na- 
tional defense. Our goal in the defense 
program is to build a firm foundation 
for a better world in which freedom 
can live secure. It is a goal worth sac- 
rificing for. 


made by the President last September 
in San Francisco. He came to open the 
Japanese peace treaty ceremonies, but 
he stopped at lunch to talk to the meet- 
ing of the “Faithful” in which he 
boasted of the accomplishments of his 
administration, and laid down what I 
conceive to be the pattern of his cam- 
paign for re-election. 

Now I am in the opposition party, as 
you have been told, and I hope what I 
say will not sound too much like poli- 
tics. But the President said to his 
Democratic friends in San Francisco, 
and I am quoting: “We have operated 
the government for the benefit of all 
the people since 1933.” Then he went on 
to say that for that reason he was sure 
no one would reject the leadership of 
his party in the coming elections. 

“We have operated the government 
for the benefit of all the people since 
1933.” Now is that true? I’d like to 
look at that with you for a few minutes 
from the long-range point of view. Let’s 
talk about what is the benefit of all the 
people; what are the fundamental and 
desirable ends of government, and how 
successfully have these things been 
completed. 

When James Madison wrote the Pre- 
amble of the Constitution he put in it 
this phrase: “To preserve the blessings 
of liberty for ourselves and our poster- 
ity.” Has the present administration so 
operated the government as to preserve 





A REGULAR at packer conventions is Fred 
Beard, chief, federal meat grading service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Serving You (Crier 
—in Cold Storage PRESERVATION 


—in Quick Freezing 
with 16 plants in California 


The largest and most complete service to Western 
Meat Packers and others selling to the West. 10 
million cu. ft. of combined storage space — com- 
plete shipping facilities. Let us help you with your 
refrigeration problems. 


NATIONAL ICE and COLD STORAGE CO. 
of California 
520 Montgomery Street San Francisco 11, Cal. 
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SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
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A, colorful Heekin Lithographed Can. Heekin long- ; 

life colors give real sales punch to your package. ¢ 
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OUR packaging problem becomes ours, when you do business with: Heekin. Heekin t 

Lithographed Cans are outstanding—they give added values to yout product. Heekin t 

food experts and production engineers—- backed by Heekin's more than 50 years of personal § 

service in food packaging—are ready to serve you. None too large—none too small—plan ' 

now for the future of your product. : 
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THE HEEKIN CAN COMPANY CINCINNATI, OHIO + CHESTNUT HILL, TENNESSEE I 
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MODEL P 


THE PARTLOW CORPORATION 
NEW HARTFORD, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Partlow Temperature Controls, Safety Gas Valves and Timers 


PARTLOW Dial Thermometers || 


Maximum Temperature 1000 Deg. Fahrenheit 550 Deg. Centigrade 


Partlow Dial Thermometers are 
made in two models, Model P 
with 8” round dial and Model 
WP with 5” segment dial. 


FEATURES 


These Dial Thermometers contain 
the widely recognized features 
inherent in all Partlow Controlling 
and Heat Indicating Instruments. 
They use the well-known Partlow 
Mercury Actuated Flexible Ele- 
ment that is made of steel, and 
will withstand bending in any 
shape to facilitate placing the 
mercury bulb in the most advan- 
tageous place. There is NO 
LOST MOTION, it is POSITIVE, 
POWERFUL and ACCURATE, be- 
cause it contains mercury sealed 
by a specially constructed dia- 
phragm. 

All Elements are interchangeable 
so that in case of accident or mis- 
use, they can be repaired or re- 
placed without sending the entire 
instrument back to the Factory. 


Available in various temperature ranges from 0° F. to 1000° 





MODEL WP 





F. 








For detailed information and prices write for 
Bulletin 600-A. 
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the blessings of liberty for this gen- 
eration and its posterity? 

I want to get specific as quickly as 
I can, but first let me suggest three 
areas of test. Liberty, individual hu- 
man liberty, was the thing for which 
the Revolution was fought, and it was 
the keystone in the arch of the great 
new plan of the government which the 
architects of the Constitution wrote in- 
to that historic document. But the 
foundations of that great arch were 
twofold: 

First, a conception of government 
and its relation to the individual citi- 
zen, which was unique in the world up 
to that time. A conception that the 
government must be servant of the 
citizen, that the ultimate sovereignty, 
and therefore the ultimate power of 
decision, rested with the individual 
citizen. Has the federal government, 
for the past 20 years, preserved this 
relationship, or have its policies tended 
to distort and destroy it? And the 
other foundation in the arch of Liberty 
was the citizen himself. 

The Founding Fathers conceived of 
the Americans of their day, and us of 
the future, as individuals of sufficient 
spiritual and moral strength to enable 
us to carry the responsibility of politi- 
cal sovereignty. 


Growth of Power 

Has the government, under this ad- 
ministration for 20 years, kept in bal- 
ance with the traditional stature of the 
citizen? The result is just the opposite. 
We can quickly review some of the 
obvious evidences that in these 20 years 
the government has been built in 
power far beyond anything that was 
conceived of by the founding fathers, 
and that in that process the powers of 
the individual citizen to assert his 
rights as sovereign has been tremen- 
dously weakened. Some figures: 

In 1930 there were approximately 
580,000 federal employes. In 1940 
there were 940,000 federal employes. 
Today there are somewhere between 
two and two and a half million to three 
million federal employes outside of the 
armed services, and every bill that is 
prepared and presented to Congress 
carries with it the necessary, additional 
hundreds or thousands of new federal 








ALMOST TWO DOZEN PACKERS and their wives from the state of Oregon went to Los An- 
geles for the meeting. They sought out the NP photographer to have this group picture made. 


employes. That is a dramatic evidence 
of the growth of the power of the 
government. 

Let’s turn to the question of the 
complexity of our federal government. 
In 1930 there were 700, approximately 
700, distinct bureaus and services. In 
1951 there are 1,875—two and a half 
times as many—employing approxi- 
mately five times the number of fed- 
eral workers. 

Now that’s bad enough, but it’s com- 
plicated by the fact that everyone of 
these bureaus, like the one Mr. Putnam 
heads, is in the process of issuing reg- 
ulations and rules and directives, and 
the administrative orders, and a vast 
variety of things which are, in effect, 
laws. 

One of the things that this adminis- 
tration did to the American people was 
to transfer the right to make laws 
from the Congress to the administra- 
tive agencies which it caused to be set 
up as a part of its power. And, this 
theory that the power of the govern- 
ment should be extended by permitting 
administrative agencies to make their 
own regulations is a step farther, be- 
cause in giving them that power we in 
Congress have given them the addi- 
tional power of enforcing their own 
laws. The Magna Charta preserved the 


THE GROUP which at- 
tended the sausage indus- 
try's meeting heard three 
excellent speeches by ex- 
perts in various phases 
of sausage manufacturing 
and merchandising. 
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right of the British citizen to be tried 
by a jury of his peers. In this country 
we built on that British common law 
and assume that a man is innocent 
until he is proven guilty, but there are 
many agencies in the federal govern- 
ment that have the power to be the 
lawmaker, the judge, and the jury, and 
the executor of the punishment. The 
person involved has no right of appeal 
from the decisions of those administra- 
tive agencies that thus combine in their 
own power all of the functions so care- 
fully kept separate by the men who 
wrote the Constitution. 

Last September in the agency that 
Mr. Putnam now heads came an order 
forbidding the dissemination of any 
information that would be “embarras- 
sing” to the OPS. Well, of course, that 
was immediately withdrawn officially, 
but you can be sure that most of the 
government agencies in Washington 
operated under that rule before the 
order was inadvertently made public, 
and we are denied information which 
would be “embarrassing” to the agency 
involved. About two weeks later Mr. 
Truman got into an argument with the 
press, scolded the American press, be- 
cause they said it was feeding informa- 
tion to the enemy which was being 
carefully classified by the government 
itself, and even after it was shown 
that all this information that was being 
published in the papers and magazines 
must necessarily have come through 
the press handouts by the agencies 
themselves, the sting was still there. 
The members of the newspaper profes- 
sion figure that they are now fighting 
a rear guard action to defend the free- 
dom of the press and sustain freedom 
of information. 

I am a member of the Senate. People 
say to me, “Well of course you know a 
lot of things that can’t possibly be told 
to us.” Poppycock! They keep it from 
the Senate as well as they keep it from 
the ordinary citizens, and we have prob- 
ably more difficulty in getting specific 
information about the operation of 
these agencies than you do because oc- 
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—AVAILABLE SOON!— 


Modern Packinghouse Equipment from 
Kansas City Plant, Cudahy Packing Company 


BARLIANT & COMPANY 
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PHIL HANTOVER, 
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Telephone: TWEED 2502 


FOOD MANAGEMENT 
INCORPORATED 


@ A management consulting firm designed 
for the Meat Industry, staffed by packing- 
house men and thoroughly conversant with 
packinghouse problems. 


CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 
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casionally a newspaperman comes 
through and breaks the story and we 
read it as you do in the paper. 

And by these four steps, by the in- 
creasing size of government, by its 
increasing complexity, by the philoso- 
phy that the administrative agency has 
the power to operate without review, 
and then eventually by denying the 
knowledge of the operation of govern- 
ment, it seems to me that it is obvious 
that the power of the government has 
been built up and the corresponding 
stature of the individual citizen has 
been tremendously reduced. 

What has this government done to 
the individual citizen? Has it made him 
spiritually stronger and better able to 
carry his responsibility of sovereignty? 
Well, I don’t think it’s fair to blame the 
federal government for all of the moral 
and spiritual difficulties we have in the 
United States. I think those of us who 
are parents must take a lot of that re- 
sponsibility and it is shared with many 
other agencies, but I shouid like to call 
your attention to four things that have 
been a matter of definite policy in this 
Administration which, I think, inevit- 
ably will weaken the moral fiber of our 
citizens. In the first place the basis 
of all spiritual strength is faith. We 
could not be free men if we could not 


| have faith in ourselves and draw the 








sustaining faith from a Divine source 
outside. Well I think the historians of 
the future will record that this admin- 
istration has operated deliberately in 
an atmosphere of fear and not faith. 
We have been led from crisis to crisis, 
and under the pressure of fear Con- 
gress has been persuaded to surrender 
much of the power that it is supposed 
to have in representing the people. 


Fear Is Excuse for Controls 
There is no more dramatic and tragic 
demonstration in the power of fear in 
the present situation than our attitude 
in our foreign policy and the situation 
that is running in Korea. For the first 
time in our history we are trying to 
buy peace rather than settling the sit- 
uation in the traditional American man- 
ner. When this Administration threw 
out the commander who had the power 
and knowledge to settle it on the Amer- 
ican basis, ever since then we have been 
trying to find a substitute based on 
fear and appeasement. We are living 
today in fear of a third world war, 
which is the excuse for the type of con- 
trols that have been imposed upon us. 
Under the impetus of that philosophy 
of fear there has grown up in this 
country an idea that security is more 
desirable than liberty. Security, of 
course, in this case is defined as a sit- 
uation in which the federal government 
takes care of the needs of the people. 
There was a time 20 or 30 or 40 years 
ago when the only fellow who believed 
that the world owed him a living was 
the tramp, and we used to laugh about 
it. Now too many of our people think 
the world owes them a living, and it is 
no laughing matter. We have a pro- 
posal before the Senate right now to 
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Neoprene Latex work aprons by Sawyer 
are easy to clean, and clean thoroughly 
because their seams are blocked... 
have no cracks or crevices to catch dirt 
and greasy residue. At clean-up time, 
Sawyer aprons can be scrubbed with 
stiff brushes, hot water, even caustic 
solutions without any harm to the 
apron because . . 

. . . Sawyer uses only 100% DuPont 
Neoprene Latex* and top quality base 
fabrics, coated both sides by Sawyer’s 
exclusive saturation-coating process 
which bonds the coating all the way 
through the base fabric. Result: Long- 
wearing quality and toughness such as 
you've never known. Write now for full 
details and prices. 


*Sewyer fabrics ore cocted by The Brunsene 
Company, a division of 
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‘ & SON CO: 


BRAN[ 
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require the federal government to pay 
approximately the full wages of men | 
who might be laid off because the de- 
fense program no longer requires their 
services at the point of their former | 
jobs. 


ing solve them. 


and faster. 


in a free market. 
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The only thing the federal govern- 


in this country which, I 


ment can provide in this situation is | 
the one thing that it has the power to | 
contribute to our economic situation, | 
and that is money. And so there has | 
grown up under the sponsorship of the | 
federal government an attitude of ma- | 
terialism 
think, is the most deadly threat to our | 


spiritual strength that we have ever 
faced. 


We have suddenly become rich with- | 


in the history of the earth. | 
Wealth, however, always brings moral | 


in the last generation or two. We have | 
become certainly the most prosperous | 
nation 


and spiritual problems instead of heip- | 
It seems to me our | 
leadership has been exploited and our 
wealth has made us weak. 
Because this is so, we are now seeing | 
in Washington a demonstration of cor- 
ruption in government that is unparal- 
leled in our history. 
that kind of stuff under bad regimes at | 
the municipal level, but never before 
has that rash broken out so badly at 
the national level. We are going to be 
told that this doesn’t amount to any- 
thing, it just represents a few weak 
individuals, but I am here to tell you | 
that between now and the end of this | 
year, the revelations will come thicker | 
They will come tumbling | 
out over themselves, and many figures 
now apparently immune to suspicion 
will be caught. 


We always had | 


Let me point out four specific ways | 


in which your liberty as a citizen has 
definitely declined in these 20 years: | 


| Inflation Manufactured 


The basis of our economic life, of 
course, is private property. 
to own property, the right to manage 
it, the right to buy and sell in a free 
market, the right to retain and use 
the benefits of your own effort. 
On March 6, 1933, the banks of the 
United States were forbidden to carry | 
out their contracts and pay their obli- 
gations in gold. Three days later, by | 
an act of Congress, American citizens | 
were denied the right to own gold, even | 
though they had acquired it legally be- 
fore the present edict. That was sus- | 
tained by the Supreme Court. 
Today the citizens of Canada can own | 
gold, but you can’t. You are required | 
by law to dispose to the federal gov- 
ernment of any gold that comes into | 
your hands in any way. Well, you say, | 
that is unimportant. 
course, to the creation of the inflation | 
about which Mr. Putnam talked, but it 
represents a definite restriction of your 
right to private property. 


America has been made great be- 


cause we have operated our economy 
Do we have a free 
market today? Well, Mr. Putnam tried 
to explain to you why it isn’t proper 
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rinse. That’s how simple and fast 
this steam gun works. It hits grease 
and grime with heat, force, power- 
ful Oakite detergent—breaks up, 
floats off all soils, even from hard- 
to-reach areas. You need no pumps, 
motors, injectors—just rubber hose, 
solution container, 30 Ibs. of steam 
—and you're ready to clean 
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B & D PORK SCRIBE SAW 


speeds up profitable pork cutting! 





The B & D PORK SCRIBE SAW is designed and built for 
speed-plus-accurate-scribing! Equally proficient in scribing 
both large and small animals... at the profit-making speed 
of up to 500 sides every hour! By eliminating scribe marks 
on the bellies a full yield is assured. Packers throughout 
the country report appreciable improvement in the quality 
of their pork belly products... belly yield is increased and 
the less valuable rib yield is lowered. Write for further 
information today! 





INVEST IN THE BEST... 
BUY ONLY B& D MACHINES 





BEST & DONOVAN, 332 Ss. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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10 Good Reasons for Using CAINCO Albulac* 





@ Binds Low Protein Meats! @ Stabilizes Water and Fat! 

@ Solidifies Under Heat! @ Increases Yield! 

@ Holds Shrinkage to a Minimum! @ Improves Sausage Texture! 

@ Improves Shelf Life! @ Supplements Natural Albumen! 
@ Minimizes Jelly Pockets! @ Controls Moisture! 


CAINCO ALBULAC IS A HIGH ALBUMEN .. . EXCEPTION- 
ALLY ADHESIVE ... SPRAY DRIED... PURE MILK PRODUCT! 


Monsters txetsivetr tor COAINCO, INC. 


SEASONINGS AND SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS SPECIALTIES 
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for you to have a free market today. 
I don’t agree with his argument, but 
there are enough of the members of 
the Congress who do so that controls 
on the market have been imposed. He 
asks that Congress rescind its action 
and restore slaughtering quotas, an- 
other restriction to a free market, a 
thing which would tend to freeze the 
pattern of your industry and eliminate 
the acts of ingenuity and initiative. 

Then there is the question of your 
right to enjoy the results of your ef- 
fort, the benefit of your earnings. I 
hope all of you realize just how greatly 
that right has been restricted. 

Take the question of your income. 
You haven’t the right to spend all of 
the gross income that you receive. No 
American does, provided he has an in- 
come of greater than $600 a year. 

You and I in business can pass our 
taxes on. The consumer can’t, and he 
pays them. Today the federal govern- 
ment is taking, through taxes and 
through the price mechanism, some- 
where between a third and five-eighths 
of all of the national income, so that 
our power to enjoy our product is re- 
duced by that amount. 

Then, this inflation has reduced the 
buying power of the dollar somewhere 
between 50 to 59 per cent compared 
with the 1939 dollar. 


About “Take-Home”’ Pay 

What effect has that had on our lib- 
erty? Your right to prepare to take 
care of yourself in your old age. Well, 
it has robbed you of half of the value 
of your insurance policy if you bought 
it before 1939. It has robbed you of 
half the value of money you have in- 
vested in government bonds. 

It’s a very interesting step in the 
process which makes people dependent 
upon the federal government because 
they can no longer save to provide for 
their old age, and the government de- 
cided a long time ago that it wanted a 
low interest policy in order that the 
cost of financing the defecit spending 
the government was doing would not 
be too high. 

Of course this applies to your private 
savings as well, so that the formula 
my father used to work on no longer 
has any meaning. My father used to 
say that if you could get $20,000, you 
could invest it at 6 per cent and that 
would yield you $100 a month and that 
was competent to take care of a person 
in his old age. Today if you can get 
$20,000, you can’t invest it at 6 per 
cent, more nearly 2 per cent, and the 
money you get out of that is subject to 
income tax. If you did get $100, it 
would buy only one half of what it 
would when my father worked on his 
formula. 

The combined effect of taxation and 
inflation upon the American people is 
something that they do not yet realize. 
Ican give you an example that I think 
will drive it home to you. 

The average “take-home” pay in the 
automobile manufacturing business in 
1989, at 1939 dollars, was something 
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COOPERATION MAY BE the topic of con- 

versation between Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, 

president, Wine Institute, San Francisco, and 
E. F. Forbes, WSMPA president. 


like $32.84 per week. Out of that, the 
automobile worker paid something like 
70c a week in taxes. And he had a net 
“take-home” of $32.18. My cents don’t 
add out, but don’t hold me to that. To- 
day the average gross pay of the auto- 
mobile worker is $77 and some cents, 
two and a half times as much as it was 
in 1939. But we ask the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to reduce that to 1939 
dollars, and apply the income tax rate 
on the basis of a single man with no 
dependents, and what does that man 
take home in 1939 dollars? Thirty- 
four dollars or about $1.82 a week more 
in purchasing power than he took home 
in 1939, despite the fact that his wages 
have been raised two and a half times. 
That means that the income to the 
American worker in that industry in 
terms of the increased productivity of 
that industry—and it has broken all 
records—has advanced something like 
6 per cent in 12 or 13 years. And the 
rest has been snatched away by the 
power of government. 

Do you believe that this government 
has been operated for 20 years for the 
benefit of all the people? Do you be- 
lieve that the fundamental benefits, the 
blessing of liberty of which Madison 
wrote, have been helped or hindered? 

I think the problem is above partisan 
politics, and as I close I should like to 
suggest what I consider to be the re- 
sponsibility of men and women in your 
industry and in all others—employing 
American men and women; that is the 
problem to tell them the truth about 
the present economics of our govern- 
ment, and to help them realize that 
what this administration has produced 
is not prosperty, but inflation, which is 
at once a shadow and a poor substitute 
for prosperity. You and I know that 
the only basis for prosperity is the 
system which produces goods faster 
than the population increases. And 
you and I know that such a system 
operates best, in fact only operates 
successfully, in a free economy, man- 
aged and served by free men. 

The administration is doing the best 
it can, I think, to keep the truth from 
the voters. You can tell them the 


truth. Tell it to them in terms of the 
facts of your own business, and your 
own industry. If you don’t like con- 


by this system? 
can open the door again. Then there is 








trols, if you sincerely believe that they 
are bad, can you find the imagination 
and the ability to convey that belief to 
the men and women who are a part of 


your industry which is being injured 
If you can, then we 


a chance that the system that was 


envisioned by men like Adams and Jef- 
ferson will work again and that we can 


preserve the blessings of liberty for 
ourselves and our posterity. 

(The convention adjourned shortly 
after Sen. Bennett’s address Friday 
afternoon. The annual dinner dance 
and floor show was held that evening 
in the Biltmore Bowl.) 


Flashes on Suppliers 
SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORPO- 
RATION: This Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
firm has created a new sales division 
with W. C. Curtis, 14-year Shellmar 
veteran, as divisional sales manager. 
The division will include the areas 


covered by the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 


Mt. Vernon and Detroit sales offices. 

KOCH SUPPLIES: Walter B. Mc- 
Cray, general manager of this Kansas 
City, Mo., firm, has 
announced the ap- 
pointment of Rob- 
ert F. “Bob” Mur- 
phy to the Koch 
staff. Murphy, a 
specialist in agri- 
cultural economics 
and economic ge- 
ography, will de- 
vote his attention 
to market analysis 
and product re- 
search. His knowl- 
edge of problems 
akin to the meat 
industry includes 
experience in Europe as well as the 
United States. He has been raised in 
the shadow of the meat industry, for 
his father, A. T. Murphy, has been as- 
sociated with meat packers for many 
years. 

LASAR MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY: A new, 10,000-sq. ft. building 
is being constructed by this Los An- 
geles firm to house display rooms and 
shipping facilities for the company’s 
line of Butcher Boy choppers and cut- 
ters. Ultra-modern in design and func- 
tion, the new building features a smart 
frontage, with slanting full-length 
windows rising from out-door planting 
boxes. A tall pylon is decorated with 
the firm’s trade mark. 

A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING 
CO.: Ivan F. Wieland, assistant man- 
ager of the Corn division’s industrial 
sales department, has been promoted 
to the newly created position of as- 
sistant to the Corn division manager. 
Wieland has been with Staley since 
1930. Richard L. Nagle, who has been 
manager of co-products sales in the 
industrial sales department, has been 
named industrial sales manager, suc- 
ceeding Paul D. Doolen. 


R. F, MURPHY 





Strong Financial Position Vital 


To Meat Plant Success: Specht 


T the annual shareholders meeting 
February 15, F. W. Specht, Ar- 
mour and Company president, re- 

ported on the company’s operations in 
this fiscal year. He discussed three con- 
ditions which in 1951 had an adverse 
effect on the company’s finances—in- 
flation, price controls and taxes. And 
though he warned shareholders that 
“there are so many things about our 
business which depend on external con- 
ditions that we can’t forecast results 
for any considerable period,” he re- 
marked that the progress made to date 
speaks well for the future, with “every 
reason to hope for continued improve- 
ment.” 

Excerpts from Specht’s address fol- 
low: : 

“We at Armour 
and Company feel 
that we have taken 
some constructive 
steps to improve 
our line of prod- 
ucts, our facilities, 
our methods and 
our organization. 
This matter of 
keeping our busi- 
ness up-to-date 
and progressive is 
a constant concern 
of management. It 
requires long- 
range planning 
and investigation of the possibilities in 
every phase of the business. 

“It is then necessary to make selec- 
tions as to which developments offer 
the best possibilities for profit, and 
these are the projects we start 
first. In making these decisions, we 
rely heavily on research of all types— 
scientific research, economic research 
and marketing research. 

“To my mind, research is just as 
essential to modern business as plants 
and machinery. Changes are taking 
place in our industry and, without re- 
search, products and methods grow 
obsolete and profits vanish. 

“When I say that our business has 
changed, I am also aware that there 
are some very important phases of our 
‘operations which haven’t changed es- 
sentially and probably never will. I 
refer to our fresh meat production. I 
doubt whether research will ever 
change the fundamental character of 
steaks, chops and roasts. I also foresee 
little change in the prevailing system 
of marketing these foods. 

“The fresh meat business of estab- 
lished packers has averaged to be any- 
thing but attractive profitwise, and re- 
sults on fresh meat have been largely 
responsible for the small profit we 
show on our entire food business. 

“For the last seven years, or since 
World War II, our profit per pound of 
all food sold has averaged only 7/100 
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of a cent. That is 7c on 100 lbs. Let’s 
assume that an average family of four 
people bought Armour meat exclusively 
for a year. They would consume about 
150 lbs. per person, or a total of 600 
Ibs. Armour and Company’s profit on 
this family’s annual meat bill would 
be only 44¢ for the four people—or 11c 
a person. 

“Our efforts to raise the level of our 
food profits have been hampered this 
year by difficulties over which we have 
no control. I want to mention them 
as a matter of information for our 
shareholders. We in management rec- 
ognize that we are here to overcome 
these difficulties rather than to talk 
about them, and we work on that basis. 

“In 1951, three conditions have had 
an adverse effect on our finances: In- 
flation, price controls and taxes. 

“Our dollars shrunk in value in 1950 
and again in 1951. Let me call your 
attention to the fact that in 1951 our 
expenditures for livestock and other 
material and for supplies were $338,- 
000,000 more than in 1950. If we di- 
vide that figure by our average rate 
of turnover—about 11 times a year— 
we find that we needed an average of 
$30,000,000 more to finance our inven- 
tories in 1951 than we did in 1950. 

“Inflation has also hit wages, taxes 
and all other costs. We needed more 
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A FLAVORFUL CHEWING* GUM which car- 
ries the advertiser's name, product, service 
and sales message is a novel promotion me- 
dium. Orders are individually made and each 
stick costs only a fraction more than ordinary 
gum. Specially-printed advertising available 
in many colors is pasted around each stick 
and five sticks are wrapped in cellophane. 
The gum has use as a giveaway at conven- 
tions, trade shows, store openings, plant open- 
ings, dealer meetings and other special events. 
The gum is made by Advergum, Chicago. 


money to finance these costs too. 

“Naturally we have borrowed money 
from banks and the banks were glad to 
lend it to us. But, whenever a banker 
lends money, and quite rightly, he 
wants to know how much of the com- 
pany’s own money is available in the 
form of working capital. 

“In the case of Armour and Com- 
pany, our borrowings have gone up 
much faster than our working capital. 
Because of the need for larger amounts 
of working capital, your directors have 
kept earnings in the business with the 
exception of some payments on the pre- 
ferred stock. 

“The present system of price control 
was advanced as a step to combat in- 
flation. How much inflation in our na- 
tional economy has been curbed by con- 
trols is a highly debatable question, 
and one I will leave to the economists. 
However, so far as the meat industry 
is concerned we know from a year’s 
costly experience that controls have 
not worked in meat packing and they 
have caused a great deal of hardship. 
You know from reading our quarterly 
and annual reports that price controls 
caused large losses in our beef business. 

“And we aren’t out of the woods. 
Price regulations still are inflicting a 
heavy penalty on our business. 

“Few people realize, for example, 
that there are two or more prices for 
the same cuts of beef at wholesale. 
There is not one ceiling for all, but 
many ceilings according to who you 
are, where you are and whether or not 
you slaughter cattle. Picture two re- 
frigerated warehouses on the same 
street in a metropolitan market. The 
sign over one door says “Armour and 
Company.” The sign over the other 
door says, “John Jones, Wholesaler.” 
John Jones is permitted under the price 
regulation to charge $13.50 more for a 
600-lb. carcass of beef than Armour 
and Company can charge for the same 
grade and weight of beef sold to the 
same purchaser. 

“A meat wholesaler and a_ packer 
branch house should be allowed com- 
pensation for the services they perform 
in refrigerating, cutting and marketing 
fresh meat. The mere fact that an 
establishment is owned by a non- 
slaughterer should not entitle that bus- 
iness to a competitive advantage. 

“Here is another one. When Armour 
and Company ships beef from a plant 
to a branch house in the same price 
zone as the plant, the branch house 
must sell the beef at the same price 
as the plant. But John Jones, whole- 
saler, can add the freight from the 
plant to his place of business, plus his 
wholesaler markup of $2.25 per cwt. 

“If Armour had been able to charge 
and realize the $2.25 markup on beef 
sold through branches last year, our 
revenue would have been increased by 
an estimated $5,000,000. The freight 
discrimination I mentioned probably 
cost us thousands more. 

“T have said repeatedly that price 
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Output Of Meat Below Previous Week, 
But Sharply Higher Than A Year Ago 


EAT production under federal in- 

spection for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 16 was estimated at 355,000,000 
lbs., as shown by figures released by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The week’s output, although smaller by 
1 per cent than for the previous week, 
was 22 per cent above the 290,000,000 


cent gain was recorded in sheep and 
lamb slaughter which was said to 
have caused a burdensome supply of 
heavyweight carcasses on many mar- 
kets. 

Leading off with cattle, the week’s 
kill of 237,000 head showed a 3,000-head 
drop from the preceding week but 7,000 





Week ended February 


Beef al 
Number Prod. 
Week Ended 1,000 mil. Ib. 
Feb. 16, 1952 .... 237 133.0 
Feb. 9, 1952 .... 240 134.6 
Feb. 17, 1951 . 230 126.7 


Ve 
Number 
1,000 


74 
99 


Cattle 
Dressed 
561 
561 


551 


Calves 
Live 
175 97 
180 100 
172 97 


Week Ended Live 
Feb. . 1,020 
-. 1,020 
. 1,016 





ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND 
MEAT PRODUCTION 


16, 


Prod. 
mil. Ib. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT (LBS.) 


Dressed Live 


1952, with comparisons 
Pork Lamb and 
Mutton Meat 
Number Prod. Prod. 
1,000 mil. Ib. mil. Ib. 
244 12.0 355.0 
228 11.2 359.6 
198 9.7 290.1 


‘or Total 
(excl. lard) 
Number 


1,485 0 
1,044 144.1 
LARD PROD. 
Per Total 
1 mil. 
Ibs. 
54.2 
54.9 
38.4 


Sheep and 
Lambs 
Live Dressed 

105 49 
105 
104 


Hogs 
Dressed 
139 
139 
138 


248 
249 
246 


49 
49 








lb. output for the corresponding period 
of last year. Livestock slaughter was 
considered high for this time of the 
year, and for the third successive week 
was larger than a year ago. 
Compared with a year ago, most of 
the increase was in pork, resulting 
from the 40 per cent gain over last 
year’s kill for the same week. A 23 per 


head more than a year ago. In terms 
of beef, it was 133,000,000 lbs. compared 
with 134,600,000 lbs. the previous week 
and 126,700,000 lbs. 

The week’s slaughter of 67,000 head 
of calves was a 7,000-head decline from 
the week before and 32,000 head less 
than last year for the same period of 
time. Output of inspected veal 





LIGHTER WEIGHTS AGAIN CUT WITH PLUS MARGINS 


(Chicago costs and credits, first three days of the week.) 


Although product values _ slipped 
slightly in the week live costs fell to a 
much greater extent with the result 
that the 180-220 lb. class cut with a 
plus margin and the 240-270 lb. class 
improved considerably. The medium 
weights lost ground during the week. 

——180-220 lbs. 


Valne 
Pet. per per cwt. 
fi 


ewt, n. 
yield 


alive 
$5.64 $ 8.08 
2.40 


1.69 

1.51 2.11 

8.89 5.60 
$12.73 $18.19 

2.93 4.17 


Price 
per 

Ib, 

Skinned hams 

Picnics 

Boston butts 

Loins (blade in) 


Lean cuts 

Bellies, S. P. 
Bellies, D. 8. 

Fat backs 

Plates and jowls .. 
Raw leaf 

U.S. lard, rend. wt.1 


— 


Fat cuts & lard 
Spareribs 

Regular trimmings. 
Feet, tails, etc.... 
Offal & miscl. 


TOTAL YIELD 
& VALUE 


Cost of hogs 
Condemnation loss 
Handling and overhead 


TOTAL COST PER CWT. ... 
TOTAL VALUE 

Cutting margin 

Margin last week 


RV Swone } 
ProOnre a - 


. Price 


This test is computed for illustrative 
purposes only. Each packer should fig- 
ure his own test using actual costs, 
credits, yields and realizations. The 
values reported here are based on the 
available Chicago market figures for 
the first three days of the week. 


220-240 lbs.—— 
Value 


——240-270 Ibs. 
Value 
per per cwt. Pet. Price per per cwt. 
ewt. fin. live per cwt. fin. 
alive yield wt. Ib. alive 
$5.52 $ 7.70 13. 
1.47 2.04 
1.39 1.97 
3.56 5.00 


$11.94 


Sem wm : 
PC 


fin. 
yield 
$25.58 
24.85 


—$ .73 
—$1.10 





amounted to 6,500,000, 7,400,000 and 
9,600,000 lbs. respectively for the four 
weeks. 

Hog slaughter, although having 
passed its seasonal peak, and having 
shown another decline from the previ- 
ous week, was 40 per cent above last 
year for the corresponding period. It 
was estimated that 1,464,000 head of 
hogs went to slaughter compared with 
1,485,000 the week before and 1,044,000 
a year ago. Pork output for the week 
was 203,500,000 lbs. agaist 206,400,000 
Ibs. the preceding week and 144,100,000 
Ibs. last year. Out of the week’s slaugh- 
ter of hogs, processors turned out 54,- 
200,000 lbs. of lard. The previous week’s 
production was 54,900,000 lbs. of lard 
and last year, 38,400,000 lbs. 

Slaughterers liquidated a total of 
244,000 head of sheep and lambs as the 
current feeding season approaches its 
peak production potential. This was a 
considerable gain over the previous 
week’s 228,000 sheep and lambs killed 
and last year’s 198,000. Transformed 
into useable meat, output for the three 
weeks amounted to 12,000,000, 11,200,- 
000 and 9,700,000 lbs. respectively. 


AMI PROVISION STOCKS 


Total of all pork meat holdings for 
the three-week period ended February 
16 increased by approximately 77,000,- 
000 lbs. over supplies of three weeks 
earlier, the American Meat Institute 
has reported. The February 16 total of 
580,000,000 Ibs. was 61,600,000 Ibs. 
above a year ago and over 118,900,000 
Ibs. more than the 1947-49 average. 

The accompanying table shows stocks 
as percentages of holdings two weeks 
ago, last year, and 1947-49 average. 

Feb. 16 stocks as 


Percentages of 
Inventories on 


Feb. 2 Feb. 17 
1952 1951 


1947-49 
Av. 
BELLIES 
Cured, D. 8S. 114 68 
Cured, 8.P. & D.C...... 105 100 
Frozen-for-cure, regular.131 34 
Frozen-for-cure, S.P. & 
Ps cesdentericveidns 113 
Total bellies 
HAMS 
Cured, S.P. regular..... 
Cured, 8.P. skinned .... 
Frozen-for-cure, regular. £ 
Frozen-for-cure, skinned.121 
.__ Total hams 
PICNICS 
Cured, 8.P. 
Frozen-for-cure 
Total picnics 
FAT BACKS 
D.S. CURED 
OTHER CURED AND 
FROZEN-FOR-CURE 
Cured, DB. ccccnccccrecs 106 
Cured, 8.P. 91 
Frozen-for-cure, 
Frozen-for-cure, 8. 
Total other 
BARRELED PORK 


TOT. D.S. CURED 
ITEMS 


TOT. S.P. & D.C. CURED .100 
TOT. S.P. & D.C. FROZ..117 
TOT. CURED & FROZEN- 
FOR-CURE 114 
FRESH FROZEN 
Loins, shoulders, 
and spareribs 
All other 


122 
109 


butts 

121 117 
133 
123 
112 
126 
93 


TOT. ALL PORK MEATS.115 
RENDERED PORK FATS.110 
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DON'T MISS THIS ONE... 


a ANLO AUTOMATIC WASHER and STERILIZER 


. week 
00,000 
00,000 
—— : REVOLUTIONIZES present methods of washing Ham Molds, Meat Pans, and 
week's other smaller equipment in constant use that must be washed and sterilized 


f lard before re-use. 





- a All equipment to be washed is conveyed in and out— ready for use. Re- 
Ss e 


es its washing eliminated. 
hae The ANLO WASHER is and has been OPERATING DAILY, for months, in a 
killed large meat packing plant under B.A.I. supervision WITH ACKNOWLEDGED 
‘ormed SATISFACTION. 


> three 
1,200,- 


tively, SAVES SPACE - TIME - MONEY! Send today for complete information. 
cS 


+ ANLO, INC. 


'7,000,- 
a 876 VAN HOUTEN AVENUE « CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
otal of 
0 Ibs. 
900,000 
erage. 
stocks 
weeks 
verage. 


‘ 44 
a c 
1 
1947-49 
Av. 


85 
87 


: SUGAR CURE 








20 

123 

118 

116 

162 

143 

83 

62 

471 

18 

137 

98 

7 The AFRAL sugar cure has a specially prepared liquid sugar base 

82 

od Laboratory controlled to insure uniformity 

a Contains all the necessary curing ingredients . . . saves labor costs 

118 Produces that grand old flavor and lasting color 

182 

153 

126 A F R A 

83 

64 1933 South Halsted Street. Chicago 8, Ill. 
3, 1952 
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Cold Storage Holdings Of Most Meats 
Above Stocks Reported a Year Ago 


Cold storage holdings of most meats 
increased during the month of January, 
according to figures released by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Total 


age holdings for the date was 159,- 
567,000 lbs. 

Total of all categories of pork rep- 
resented a figure of 696,972,000 lbs. 





Beef, frozen 

Beef, in ae cured and smoked 
Total bee 

Pork, chew 

Pork, dry salt in cure, cured 

Pork, all other in cure, cured and smoked 
Total pork’ 

——- and mutton 

All edible offal, frozen and cured ... 

Canned meats and meat products ... 

Sausage room products 

Lard? 

Rendered pork fat 


processors’ hands as at: 


Lard and rendered pork fat .... 





U. S. COLD STORAGE STOCKS, JANUARY 31 


NOTE: These holdings include stocks in both cold storage warehouses and meat packing plants. 
"Included in above figures are the following government-held stocks in cold storage outside of 


Jan. 31 
Ly 
1,000 


5-yr. av. 
Jan. 31 
1,000 


Jan. 31 Dec. 31 
1951 1951 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds Pounds 
206,014 146,058 

11,969 13,509 
217,983 159,567 
346,633 336,986 

41,670 50,602 
160,301 191,361 
548,604 578,949 

16,656 


pounds 
223,134 

11,846 
234,980 


116, 759 
3,117 


Dec. 31 (Rev.) 
21,136,000 lbs. 

. 15,338,000 Ibs. 
433,000 Ibs. 


Jan. 31 
30,130,000 Ibs. 
17,963,000 lbs. 

539,000 Ibs. 








beef stocks moved up by about 74,000,- 
000 lbs. since December 31. On Janu- 
ary 31 of this year, cold storage beef 
stocks amounted to 234,980,000 lbs. 
compared with 160,673,000 lbs. a month 
before. A year ago beef holdings were 


against 668,007,000 Ibs. a month before, 
548,604,000 lbs. a year ago, and 578,- 


949,000 lbs. recorded as the five-year 


average. 
Lamb and mutton stocks, with 
slaughter far below former years, were 


16,656,000 lbs. for the four dates re- 
spectively. 

Lard stocks decreased sharply in the 
past month. Such stocks on January 
31 amounted to 46,943,000 lbs. com- 
pared with 87,552,000 lbs. a month 
earlier and 51,638,000 lbs. a year ago. 


January Meat Processing 
Slips From December 
Level; Above Year Ago 
Although January processing opera- 
tions fell to 1,349,901,000 lbs. from the 
1,408,043,000-lb. output recorded in De- 
cember, the latest U.S. Department of 
Agriculture figures show that the 1952 
production was 168,621,000 lbs. greater 
than the 1,181,280,000 lbs. last year. 
Sausage production was placed at 
99,568,000 lbs. for the month in com- 
parison with 99,147,000 lbs. a month 
before and 98,624,000 Ibs. recorded in 
the same 1951 period. All sausage items 
showed gains from the comparative 
year-earlier figures with the exception 
of the dried or semi-dried classification 
which dropped to 7,921,000 lbs. com- 
pared with the 9,397,000 Ibs. in 1951. 
Product canned in the 3-lb. or over 
sizes amounted to 41,384,000 lbs., a 
slight drop from both the 44,314,000 
lbs. tallied a month earlier and the 
50,978,000 lbs. turned out in the same 
month a year before. The less than 
3-lb. sizes showed even sharper de- 
creases than the larger @lassification 


217,983,000 lbs. and the 1947-51 aver- 13,588,000, 10,072,000, 13,720,000 and 


Coeyihing the meat man needa 
LAN, 3 


as only 102,591,000 lbs. were reported 











KOCH RAZEX 


electric powered HOG SCRAPER and FINISHER 


Vw 


Suspend motor assembly above 
scraping area and apply 

cutting head directly to 

hog carcass. Spinning 

blades clean away 

bristles and scurf, polish 

the carcass. Point of head is 
rounded to get in around the eyes, 
ears, tail, and into deepest wrinkles. 
Built-in water spray flushes off loose 
hair and scurf. 


“POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN" 


CLEANING & STERILIZING 
COMPOUNDS 


"25 years of continuous service to the Meat Industry" 


Fractional horsepower motor for 110-volt 
single-phase current. Connect to cold 
water line. 


Write today for full details. Describe 
your present operation briefly. Let KOCH 
show how the RAZEX will save labor 
and money on your hog line. 





LELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


838 SO. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
Distributors in Principal Cities 





KOCH?“ 
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for January, 1952 compared with 114,- 
in th 988,000 lbs. in December, 1951 and 138,- 
e 


. e 

435,000 Ibs. produced in January, 1951. 

nuary Combined rendered and refined lard ud ] Vy ro uc S or 
pear totals for January of this year dropped 

month to 349,693,000 Ibs. from 370,335,000 lbs. 


& 
+ in the preceding month. The January Our Sausage Kitchen! 
1951 total was 338,882,000 lbs. a 
g ) 
MEATS AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 
PREPARED AND PROCESSED UNDER : tes New TIPPER internal 


FEDERAL INSPECTION—JANUARY, 


2 . 
— - Temperature Indicator 


January 








m the 1952* 1951* The answer to correct product finishing. 
n De- Placed in cure 9.180.000 Sots ad One unit that measures internal tempera- 
ent of Beet 296" 893" 304,750,000 ee tures in both cooking and chilling phases 
» 1952 a 80 495,000 ey of meat processing. Unlimited number of 
ho outl i 
reater nokes a.sen.e00 4,428,000 ets permit operator to control the full 
Par. . 173,660,000 304,750,000 be pes f a range of processing operations in widely 
ed at Cooked meat— ae : separated areas. Cuts down on manhours 
el Beef 5,346,000 Bry < ; a required to check different gauges—pre- 
- Pork yr +506'000 : ; vents over or under cooking—cuts down 

nonth + ennaee oe on excessive shrinkage—conserves cooking 
ed In Fresh finished 19,997,000 18,985,000 ; heat. Gives you new, more complete con- 
items 2 al 7,921,000 9,397,000 } trol over your processing operations. 
rative Franks, wieners ... 33,155,000 32,115,000 Z J 

; Other, smoked or 
>ption cooked 38,495,000 38,127,000 TIPPER Casing Applier 
sation Total sausage .. 99,568,000 98,624,000 

sad cheese, chili, , . P 
com- oe OT pontine ee "18,548, 13,557,000 A compact one-piece unit that is easily sus- 
4 ’ : 74,945,( 

1951. Steaks, < eapeepenee.. 68,2004 Ae eee pended anywhere. Easy to operate—easy to 
hag. Bliced bacon Wiescvsis 0.216 Pood yy maintain. No belts, no pulleys, completely 

° a iced, othe a ald, * ’ + ss 
4 000 Hamburger 14,539,000 2,302,000 sanitary. Made to last and withstand rough 

iscellaneous meat . . . 
i . the “gn 3,590,000 wear, with moistureproof fully enclosed motor, 
onde 207,790, 213,277 006 ae ‘ 

same — — sera: 07 790,000 oy hen precision cut bronze gears, aluminum gear 
than ee yy ice see case packed with moisture resistant grease. 
4 - Rendered pork fat ‘ 

de Rendered .......... 9,836,000 9,564,000 
‘ation Refined 4'984,000 5,980,000 





orted Compound containing 
animal fat 21,296,000 28,165,000 





Oleomargarine contain- 
ing animal fat ,625, 2,193,000 


Canned product (for 
civilian use and Dept. 
of Defense) 152,812,000 
Totalt 1,349,901,000 1,181,280,000 
*Totals for January 2 through January 29, 
1952 compared with totals for December 31, 
1950 through January 27, 1951. 
+This figure represents ‘‘inspection pounds’’ - _ “ 
as some of the products may have been in- 
spected and recorded more than once due to 0 Pp sing ler Ss 
having been subjected to more than on dis- 
tinct processing treatment, such as curing first A 
and then canning. Developed for the TIPPER Casing Applier but Dest tale + 
ake time out from pro- 
may be used for any other make. Made of duction by hand applying cas- 
a special rubber compound that handles cas- ings to the stuffer. Use the 
MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS ings more gently—has over six times the life TIPPER Casing Applier. See 
CANNED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION { k M ‘ ith how easily it gets the casings 
_— IN JANUARY, 1952 of cork. More sanitary with no deep grooves on the horn —how it speeds 
Pounds of finished product or holes that harbor bacteria. Grease resist- production — how it reduces the 
Slicing Consumer ant. Simpler to install since one Rolite Wheel —,_= ae casings. The 
and in- packages : . ipper Applier fits into any sau- 
stitutional or shelf replaces two piece cork units. sage kitchen, can be removed 
sizes sizes after use and is extremely sim- 
(3 Ibs. (under ple to operate. 


or over) 3 Ibs.) “ue: e ” 
Luncheon meat ......... 18,138,000 .12,261,000 REBIZZO “Silent Action 
Canned hams 630,000 
Corned beef hash Y 4,751,000 
Chili con carne 936,000 6,431,000 STAINLESS 
Viennas 140,000 2,431,000 
Franks, wieners in brine. 55,000 915,000 
Deviled ham caenes 614,000 STEEL MEAT MIXER 
Other potted or deviled 
meat food products .. 1,864,000 
Tamales 2,694,000 A beautiful, heavy-duty machine. 
ced dried beef ....... y 419,000 : : : sos 
liter contact 131000 Noiseless, vibrationless mixing ac- 
Meat stew (all product). ’ 3,149,000 tion. Direct drive, gear head motor. 
Spaghetti meat products. 77, 5,793,000 Easy to clean and completely sani- 
Tongue (other than 7 
pickled) tary. Real operating economy. Fully 
approved by all state and govern- 


Vinegar pickled products 1,323,000 584, 

Bulk sausage ta 739,000 

Hamburger, roasted ment bureaus. 
cured beef, meat and 



































Sane Sita For full information about any of these products write or call 
Sausage in oil 137,000 231,000 


Tripe 880,000 
400,000 ad 
- 5, 265,000 
All other meat with meat 
and/or meat  by-prod- 
ucts—20% or more ... 5,375,000 e eS 
7 


Less than 20% : 49.000 9.577.000 


21,384,000 102,591,000 461 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California SUtter 1-1892 

















1952 
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TIETOLIN 


THE PERFECT ALBUMIN BINDER. Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


hives 

Fat Pork 
all 
Bullmeat’s 
Binding 
Qualities 


you save about 20c pound 


Yes, TIETOLIN gives fat pork trimmings and 
other fats all the binding qualities of bullmeat. 
But it does more! TIETOLIN by actual test 
enables sausage makers to use less beef and add 
utmost moisture to their formulas. TIETOLIN 
not only holds this moisture but increases the 
yield! Put TIETOLIN to work in your formula. 
It’s the “perfect albumin binder.” Write for 
sample drum or leaflet P-80. 


era 


‘CHICAGO. 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS CARCASS LAMBS 
(1.c.1, prices) 
: CARCASS BEEF Prime, 30/50 .... 50.00@ 53.00 
Native steers Feb. 21, 1952 Choice, 30/50 .. ..... -52.50@56.00 
rhe oa pm 55 6 Good, all w eights st ‘5 00@52.00 
Yhoice, 5 700 oe 53% 
Choice, 700/900 ........52%4@5: CARCASS MUTTON 
Good, 700/800 ? 51 (L.e.1. prices) 
Commercial cows ...40% @41% Choice, 70/down .........32 @35 
3 ES ae ‘a 40 Good, 70/down .... -..--30 @32 
Bulls or 46% Utility, 70/down Se a 


sven ner curs rat ete 
(*Ceiling base prices, f.o.b. Chicago) (Le.l. prices) 
Prime: ; a » 1 ~ 
wees Hams, skinned, 10/16 lbs. .454% @43\% 
ana te Pork loins, regular 


‘ 9 " . 
A en acta 60. a 0 12/down, 100’s ........40 @ — 


ork loins eless, 100's 
Trimmed full loin .. - ++ -90.0@90.5 a Soe ned 


Flank «2.22... -..000eee002 28. 1 in, under 16 lbs., 100’s..31 @31% 
Cross cut chuck ......... 50 Picnics, 4/6 Ibs., loose...30 @30% 
Regular chuck ... vo. Picnics, 6/8 lbs., loose.... 27 
Foreshank eae <. Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs., 
Brisket 3. 1 36 @37 
Rib teen cece . . Tenderloins, fresh, 10's... 80 
Short plate Neck bones, bbls. 10% 
Back Livers, bbls. -164%@17 
Triangle .... . Srains, 10's 13 
Arm : ehuck . _ = . Ears, 30's - 8% @10 
; t ntrimmed loin . _— ° Snouts, lean-in, 100’s 9 @ 9% 
’ ‘windquart r 60 0@61 a . Pn ‘ 
a e seeee «+ «OY, a1. 
Forequarter ..... 6 vine 0 SAUSAGE MATERIAL 
Round s+ ++ -60,0@61. FRESH 
Trimmed full loin , 
Flank ; 
Cross cut chuc k 
Regular chuck 
Foreshank sees - Pork "tn. 
: .66.0@68.0 — 
eeee -.. 09 .0@G6: 95% . 
ak sheae 24:0@32.0 I = \ eases ex. 95% lean, 
Back kivenee 58.4 Pork cheek meat, trmd., bbls 89 
Triangle 47.1 . Bull meat, bon’ls, bbls.. ++i 
Arm chuck .. 51.8 Bon’'ls cow meat, C.C., 
Untrimmed loin bnawe 64.0 bbls. 
(*Ceiling base prices, f.o.b. Chicago) Beef trimmings, 
Boneless chucks 


BEEF PRODUCTS't Beef head meat, 


Tongues, No. 1 37.8* Beef cheek meat, trmd., 

@ 2% bbls. é 
Shank meat, bblis........ 58 @! 59 80* 

Livers, selected Veal trimmings, bon'l., bbls. 51 

Livers, regular *Ceiling price. 


Fy = SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Lips, scalded .......... , (f.0.b. Chicago) 
Lips (Le.1. prices quoted to manufacturers 
Lungs of sausage.) 
Melts Beef casings: 
- 3 Domestic rounds, 1% to 
1% in. 
Domestic rounds, over 
1% in., 140 pack .05@1. 
Export rounds, wide, 
BEEF HAM SETSt over 1% in. 1.45@1.5 
Knuckles 66.10* Export rounds, medium, 
| aa ee C= 1% to 1% 1.00@1.05 
Outsides ree Export rounds, narrow, 
*Ceiling base prices, f.o.b. Chicago. 1 in. under .10@1.15 
No. 1 weasands, 
FANCY MEATS _24 in. up 12@ 
(Le.1. prices) No. 1 weasands, 
Beef tongues, corned....44 @47 No, 2 weasandé 1@ 
le phe oy under 6 oz.. 97 Middles, sewing, 
12 oz. in 
Calf tongues ance & 
Lamb fries ’ select, hand 50@1. 
Ox tails, under ‘ bake 27. u.@?1 . me sacs on 
~ . Ie BB. cicsccvcsce 1.70@1. 


a te Se . i selec > ‘ 
*Ceiling base prices, f.o.b. Chicago. ae Bele So, CHEER, 50@2 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS PS, DUPS* RPO 





0's 





Pork trim., regular 40%, 
»bls. 
= aoe guar. 50% lean, 
16% @17 
spec. 80% lean, 








8 Reasons why TIETOLIN is Biggest-Selling Binder: 


1. binds fat of all kinds 
2. effectively prevents fat separation 


5 
*Ceiling base prices, loose, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


3. reduces loss by shrinkage 

4. increases yield 

5. eliminates air pockets 

6. absorbs and holds moisture 

7. contains no cereal, no gum, no starch 

8. fully approved for use in Federal 
inspected plants in U.S. and Canada. 


There’s only one TIETOLIN . . . 
and FIRST SPICE makes it! 


30@1. 


ave 
(l.c.1. prices) Beef RS domestic. 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs. Dried or salted bladders, 
wrapped 49 @51% per piece: 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 12-15 in. wide, flat ... 17@ 
ready-to-eat, wrapped...51 @54% 10-12 in. wide, flat ... 11@ 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 8-10 in. wide, flat ... 5@ 
wrapped 481% @52 Pork casings: 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., extra narrow, 29 
ready-to-eat, wrapped...50 @52 Os BP po-dsccccccn< 4.10@4.20 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, Narrow, mediums, 
brisket off, 8/10 Ibs., 29@32 mm. 4.00@4.15 
wrapped ..88 @4l Medium, 32@35 mm. ...2.85@2.% 
Bacon, fancy square cut, Spec. med., 35@38 mm.. .2.20@2.25 
seedless, 12/14 Ibs., Export bungs, 34 in. cut .. 25@ 28 
wrapped 34 @36% Large prime bungs, 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced, 1-lb 34 in. cut 3@ 17 
open-faced layers .......48 @47 Medium prime bungs, 
34 in. cut 


e e VEAL—SKIN OFFt Small prime bungs 7% @ 8% 
a RST 14 = Gineans Middles, per set, cap. off. 50@ 6 


WE ALSO MAKE: 
Bouillon Frankfurter Seasoning, 
FLAVOLIN M.S.G. Flavor Booster. 
Complete line of seasonings. 


@®@eeeveeveeeenee2e2e2e02e2e2@20@020@2eeee2 8800808060202 0@020200002@0028020808008080600808808688 8866S 
ees@eceseaevoeaoev eeoeoeeeeoeaeeaeaecoaoeao eve eeeaeee@ eos eaeae ee eeeaonneaeaeoeeaeeaea2 es eee ee 8 


& 
& 
& 
2 


(1.c.1. prices) DRY SAUSAGE 
Prime, 80/150 5 @59\%4* (Le.l. prices) 
Jf Choice, 50/80 ...........56 @59%* Cervelat, ch. hog bungs 
LANE] C¢ MANY, Sie. Choice, 80/150 56 @59%*  Thuringer 
@57%Q Farmer 
54 @57% Holsteiner 
Commercial, all weights. @51 B. C. Salami 
Genoa style salami, ch. 

+For CE" additions to ceil- Pepperoni 

ings see CPR 101. Italian style hams 
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sen e, Sale SO. coe 


— . - +" 


——— 


ae 


ps 





1@53.00 
a 56.00 
1a 52.00 


4@413% 


@41 


59 


@31% 
@30% 
27 


acturers 


80@ 8 
05@1.10 
45@1.55 
00@1.05 
10@1.15 
12@ 14 
7@ 9 

8 
30@1.40 
50@1.70 
.70@1.95 
50@2.60 


22@ 2 
a 


17@ 2 
11@ 12 
5@ 7 


.10@4.20 


.00@4.15 
85@2.% 


NOW 00 con 


KY 


! 


with 


a. 7 ’ 
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A. DEWIED Selected Natura!) 
Hog and Sheep Casings are 
inspected for uniform size, 
length and strength...expertly 





an Dewied 


SELECTED NATURAL 
HOG AND SHEEP CASINGS 





| 


TS DIANA DICING MACHINE 
REDUCES 
PRODUCTION COSTS 


of STEW MEATS 

BACK FAT CUTTING 
HEAD CHEESE CUTTING 
& OTHER SPECIALTIES 


Cuts FATS —RAW AND 
BOILED BEEF — LAMB — 


VEAL AND OTHER FOODS 


In Uniform Cubes from 3/16” to 1%". 
Also cut plates 11.” sq. from 1/16” 
up, and strips up to 5” in length. Ca- 
pacity up to 1800 Ibs. per hour. 


MANY PROMINENT PACKERS AND 





























CANNERS ARE SATISFIED USERS OF DIANA DICING MACHINES. 


MATADOR MEAT and SUET 
GRINDER 


@ AMAZING NEW ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT. 
* —— OPERATING AND SAFETY FEA- 


cleaned . . . pressure-tested. 
They give sausage the smooth, 
well-filled appearance and 
“naturally fine" eating quality 
your customers like! | 


‘A. DEWIED CASING CO. jf 


MAIN OFFICE: P.O. BOX 562 - SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


CLcANING 
PLANTS 

















s ee PITCH FEEDER FOR CONTINUOUS RAPID 


SACRAMENTO: Broderick, Calif. Phone Gi ibert 3-6297 r 


LOS ANGELES: 3399 E. Vernon. Phone LA fayette 7180 @ NO HEATING OF PRODUCT—NO BACKING UP. 


@ LARGEST CAPACITY HOPPER EVER DESIGNED. 
@ COARSE AND FINE IN ONE OPERATION. 


@ DRY SHRED GRIND FOR FINE SAUSAGE & HAM- 
BURGER. 


@ ENCLOSED MOTOR HOUSED IN BASE. 








MAGNETIC 


SAUSAGE TRAP 


(TRADEMARK) 














For use on Frankfurters, 
Bologna, Liverwurst, Little 
Pigs, Country Style and 
other Fine Chopped Fresh 
Sausage and Meat Products. 





ALSO WRITE! 
FOR INFORMATION 
ON OUR MIXER, 
STUFFER, SILENT 
CUTTER AND “‘KAUF- 
MANN 55"" FAMOUS 
SOLINGEN BRAND 
GUARANTEED CUT- 
LERY AND BUTCHER 
TOOLS 


Sanitary Model 190 


REMOVES: 

Staples, wire, broken 
pieces of cutter 
blades, bearings 
washers, and other 
iron particles. 


PATENTED 


C. E. DIPPEL & COMPANY, INC. 


126 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Distributor: Chicago Agent: 
S. BLONDHEIM & CO. WARD EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
461 Market St. 8110 So. Ashland Ave. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Chicago 20, Ill. 











Pats. Pending 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 190 


cESCo 


173—14TH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
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You HOLD EVERYTHING ... color, flavor, shape 
when you SMOKE HAMS in famous | 


Ps Fra 
ADLER Fra 
{") \ REPRESENTATIVES Bol 

H \ ° > 
‘5 For QUALITY smoked meat, economy in F 4 ; Pg tag INC Ne 
. . . . . i . c 
c a. packing, shipping, freezing, storing, Kansas Ciy & ie To! 


























































































\ specify Adier, makers of quality knit E : Ble 
\ products for over 80 years. Widest range JOS. KOVOLOFF ae 
| in widths and-construction assures 800 N — po shrine Po 
RIGHT stockinette for any cut, all sizes, eR Te ae 
4 for ham, beef, veal, pork, etc. Write for JACK SHRIBMAN 
FREE catalog and price list to 5610 Berks St 
Philadelphia 31, Pa (B 
THE ADLER COMPANY, Dept. N 2 t enaiene 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 3419 West lst St al 
Los Angeles 4, Calif ] 
WORLD’S LARGEST| MANUFACTURER OF STOCKINETTE Ch 
Ch 
Ch 
Gi 
Gi 
22 LEADERS OF THE , 
ibilaits LEAD FOOD INDUSTRY— x 
| RRR Ww 
... OTHERS FOLLOW! tell the inside story of successful “ 
Pe 
FOOD MARKETING ‘ 
How does the staggeringly large volume of foodstuffs = 
consumed in America reach its users? What parts 
and activities make up the industry, the largest in the 
ae “e country, that perferms this huge 
Viking —the original “gear task of distribution? Hew, Ser the F 
tole’ 9 s rst time, the gamut o ndus- 
within a gear pump is the try practice is covered thoroughly Just Out! 
most copied of all rotary and intimately by 22 leaders, spe- 
. ¢ 9 cialists representing the country’s 
rr te eee major foed ee = dis- FOOD 
: " nl tributing companies and trade as- 
ment FIRST appearing in sociations. MARKETING 
VIKING pumps is copied by They separate this complex indus- 
coeaed try into its working parts, describe Edited By 
many manufacturers. them accurately, show their prob- 
When you need pumps, spe ay Bg a J — oy PAUL SAYRES 
) . the other. Invaluable informa- 
cify the original “gear with- tien, for all who make their livel!- Pres., Paul Sayres Co., Inc. 
am ¢ ar” Viki bh in this field an ose inter- 
in a gear Viking to be sure aeee te Gao tuender aupeste ef feed 340 pages, $5.00 k 
the pump is built for your distribution. 
job. . , , 
Fen, pocdtiee wlbpiining of 23 revealing, informative chapters 
‘ we . 4 The World's Biggest Business Brand Makers Marketing Horizon 
= Viking pumps in the com Mase Marketing “Arrives Sreotana I 
VIKING PUMP ORIGINAL p ete range of sizes, 4 to | Independents on the Band Wagon Merchandising, the Coordinator 
GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR 1050 gpm, assures you of de- Supers Are Here to Stay Publis Relations, New Marketing 
i i Shelf Space for Fast Movers 00) 
PRINCIPLE we capa deg = age Coast Retailer-Owned Wholesalers Advertising Tells the Story 
ight or heavy liquids in the Prosper Packaging for the Mass Market 
size and style needed. No More ‘‘Company’’ Stores Recipes Are Page One News 
aa engl Ae ual Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in The 
oluntaries Make “‘Hay”’ Big-Time 
Ask for descriptive bulletin 52SS Wholesales Mofemine, Meschendice apy ME 
today. Evolution Hits the Food Broker Frozen Foods: A Marketing Case 
New Outlook for Specialty Salesmen History i 
Train Your Store Personnel Marketing Today—and Tomorrow 
Pump Company ORDER From | THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER : 
Cedar Falls. lowa 15 WEST HURON STREET « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











Tires for More 
Than a Quarter of a Century 










DENMAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(l.c.1. prices) 


Pork sausage, hog casings.43 
Pork sausage, sheep cas... 
Frankfurters, sheep cas... 
Frankfurters, skinless 
Bologna 

Bologna, 

Smoked liver, hog bungs.. 
New. Eng. lunch. spec. ... 
Minced lunch. spec. ch. .. 
Tongue and blood 

Blood sausage 

Souse 

Polish sausage, fresh 
Polish sausage, smoked ... 


SPICES 


orig. bbis., bags, bales) 
Whole 


(Basis Ohgo., 
Ground 
Allspice, prime 


Cloves, 
Ginger, Jam., unbl.. 
African 


. s] 
« Oe 


Mace, fancy, Banda 
East Indies 
West Indies 
Mestard, flour, 


gSaee 


No. 
West India Nutmeg. 
Paprika, Spanish 
Pepper, Cayenne ... 
, No. 1 
Pepper, Packers 


Ss 


pt ots 
Siam 
SSSR 


SEEDS AND HERBS 
(Le.l. prices) 
Ground 

‘ Wists for Saus. 
Caraway seed 22 
Cominos seed 
Mustard seed, fancy. 
Yellow American 
Marjoram, Chilean.. 
Oregano 
Coriander, Morocco, 

Natural No. M 
Marjoram, French. 
Sage, Dalmatian 

No. 1 


CURING MATERIALS 


Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. 

bbis., del., or f.0.b. Chgo.. 
Saltpeter, n. ton, f.o.b. N.Y.: 

Dbl. refined gran. 

Small crystals 

Medium crystals 
Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of soda 65.25 
— 1 an powdered nitrate of 


salt. ‘in min. car. of 60,000 Ibs. 
only, paper sacked, f.o.b. Chgo.: 


Granulated 
edium 
Rock, bulk, 40 ton car., 
delivered Chicago 
Sugar— 
Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. 
New York 
Refined standard cane 
basis 


Refined standard beet 
gran., basis 
Packers’ ‘curing sugar, 250 Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 


mm. per cwt 
in paper bags, 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles 

FRESH BEEF (Carcass) Feb. 14 
STEER: 
Choice: 
500-600 

600-700 Ibs. 


$55.00 @57.00 
Cococcconse @ 55.00@57 .00 





Good: 
500-600 Ibs. 
600-700 Ibs. 
Commercial: 
350-600 Ibs. 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts. ... 
Utility, all 
FRESH CALF 
Choice: 
200 Ibs 


ceeccesess+ 53.00@55.00 
52.00 @ 54.00 


48.00@ 49.00 


45.00@47.00 
44.00 @ 46.00 


(Skin-Off) 
down ......... 58.00@58.40 


Good : 
200 Ibs. down ......... 55.00@56.40 

FRESH LAMB (Carcass): 

Prime: 

40-50 . 54.00@56.00 
50-60 52.00@56.00 
Choice: 

40-50 ra 00@56.00 
50-60 s. 2.00@56.00 
Good, all wts. 50.00 @ 54.00 
MUTTON (EWE): 

Choice, 70 Ibs. dn. 
Good, 70 Ibs. dn. 

FRESH PORK CARCASSES: 
80-120 Ibs. 
120-160 Ibs. 

FRESH PORK CUTS No. 1: 

LOINS: 

8-10 3. 43.00@45.00 
10-12 :. ° 43.00@ 45.00 
12-16 ° ... 43.00@45.00 
PICNICS: 

4-8 Ibs. 

PORK CUTS No. 1: 

HAM, Skinned: 
10-14 Ibs. 


35.70 bulk 





36.00 @ 39.00 
(Smoked) 


. 48.00@50.00 
14-18 Ibs. 47.00@50.00 
BACON, “Dry Cure" vo. 1: 
6- 8 Ibs. -eees» 88,00@45.00 
8-10 Ibs. . 35.00@43.00 
10-12 Ibs. 35.00@ 43.00 
LARD, Refined: 
Tierces 
50 lb. cartons and cans. 
1 Ib. cartons 





15 25 @ 16.25 
15.75@17 00 
16.00@ 17.25 


(Packer Style) 


No. Portland 


San Francisco 
P Feb. 15 





$57.70 @58.10 
$55.00@ 56.00 55.00@58.10 
54.50@55.00 
54.00 @55.00 


55.70@56.10 
54.00@56.10 


50.00@51.00 50.70@51.10 


45.00@50.00 
43.00 @ 48.00 


(Skin-Off) 


45.00@49.50 
43.00@ 47.50 
(Skin-Off) 

58.00@58.40 
56.00@56.40 


54.00 @56.00 
50.00@54.00 


56.00@57.50 
52.00@56.50 


53.00@55.00 
50.00@53.00 


54.00 @56.00 


56.00@57.50 
52.00@56.50 
52.00@57.50 


34.50@35.80 
32.00 @33.80 
(Shipper Style) 
30.00@36.45 
29.00@35.00 


83.40@33.80 
33.40 @33.80 
(Shipper Style) 


46.00@52.00 
45.00@50.00 
43.00 @ 45.00 


43.00@ 47.00 
42.00@ 46.00 


32.00@36.00 
(Smoked) 


36.00@39.00 
(Smoked) 


52.50@56.00 


52.00@55.00 51.00@55.00 


42.00 @ 48.00 
40.00@ 46.00 


42.00 @ 47.00 
39.00@ 46.00 
38.00@ 44.00 


16.00@ 17.00 


17,00@ 18.00 17.50@ 19.50 








PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


* 28 Ib. lard bags 
* Printed Cellophane 
* Printed Parchment 


* Bacon Wraps 
e Ham Wraps 
« Loin Wraps 

783-785 CAULDWELL AVENUE, BRONX 56, N. Y. « CYPRESS 2-7780 


MILL AGENTS 


« Waxed Meat Boards 
¢ Glassine 
« Complete Packaging 
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-Packaging Paints 
Pretty Profit Picture! 


Good packaging, such as Fischer's 
Pork Sausage, is printed with one eye 
on sales—one eye on function. Results 
are double barreled, too! Crystal 
Tube gives the same “crystal-clear” 
analysis to every meat packaging 
problem because dominant packaging 
requires skilled craftsmen who make 
the most of modern materials and 
equipment. Call Crystal Tube for a 
friendly discussion of your needs. 


CRYSTAL TUBE 
CORPORATION 


DIVERSEY AVE., CHICAGO 35, ILL 


Phone NAtional 2-4600 


6625 W. 











28.50@30.00 


SAUSAGE -MEAT LOAVES - SPECIALTIES 


taste better and sell better when fortified with 
Garlic and Onion Juices! 


These standard strength Liquid Seasonings provide a 
“Flavor Control” that peps up your products, cuts 
costs and boosts your profits. Uniform, full-bodied 
natural flavor is yours the year around by simply add- 
ing these potent juices to your present formulas. Go 
after sales with easy-to-use Liquid Garlic and Onion! 


VEGETABLE JUICES, INC. 


664-666 W. Hubbard St. Chicago 10, Illinois 





43.00@47.00 | 





14.50@17.00 | 


SEE OUR FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT, PAGE 28 


Daniels 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


PREFERRED PACKAGING SERVICE 


Glassine and Greaseproof Papers @ Plain, Laminated and Heat-Seal 
Sylvania Cellophane e Foil ¢ Special Papers e Printed in Sheets and Rolls 


creators 
multicolor 


desiqners 
printers 





-) 


s lollow 
THE LEADERS 


package 
your products 
the multi-saving 


You save space . . 


Senior Forming and 
Lining Machine 

. manpower... 

time . . . money when you package 

the Peters Way... 

automatically handled through Peters 


in open-top cartons— 


forming and lining and Peters folding 
and closing machines. 


" , Peat: ‘ 
The Peters line of packaging equipment Giniss Celtne dnt 


is as complete as its machines are Closing Machine 


versatile. There are machines to fit your 

exact requirements, determined by 

your production capacity, packaging 

schedule—and your budget. 

To obtain the multi-savings benefits of 

the Peters-way, simply write or phone. 
Or, send carton samples for 

specific recommendations. 


Junior Forming and 
Lining Machine 


See us in 
Booth 642-44 
at the Packaging 
Exposition ... 
April 1-4. 


MACHINERY CO. 


4704 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Junior Folding and 
Closing Machine 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO 
CHICAGO BASIS 


THURSDAY, FEB. 21, 1952 


REGULAR HAMS 
Fresh or F.F.A. 
ORD ccvdcdss 43n 
10-12 X 
12-14 
14-16 


BOILING HAMS 
Fresh or F.F.A. S. P. 
seeeee OOD 39%n 
3 35% n 
3444n 


SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or F.F.A Frozen 
seevener 45% 


. 2's inc.36@36% 3544n 


FAT BACKS 
Green or Frozen Cured 
10n 


10n 
10 @10%n 
104%@11%n 104%@11\4n 
104%@11%n 104%@11\n 
10%@11%n 10%@11%n 
10%@11%n 10%@11%n 
10%@1li%n 10%@11%n 


PICNICS 
Fresh or F.F.A. 


eee * D 
, 2's ine..25% @25% 


BELLIES 
Green or Frozen Cured 


29 @29%n 
28% 
26% 
@23% 244%@25 
zie alee 20% @20% 22 @3 
. 19% 


GR. AMN. D. 8. 
BELLIES BELLIES 
Clear 
18-20 we 18%4n 
20-25 16% @16 
25-30 15% 
30-35 ........18 @13% 
12% @13 
124%@12% 
*Ceiling price, CPR 74, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. 


OTHER D. 8S. MEATS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 


Reg. plates 

Clear plates .. .. 

Square jowls . 13 13 
Jowl butts ... 94@ 9% 9%@10 
S. Pi jowls ..- 10% 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1952 


Mar. 13.20 13.30 3.0% 13.05 
May 1 3.3 3.08 13.05 
July 13.2¢ 3.35 3. 13.20 
Sept. 13. 3.45 3.38 13.35b 
Oct. 13 6 13.87% 13.37%a 

Sales: 

Open interest at close Friday, Feb 
ruary 15th: Mar. 304, May 463, July 
463, Sept. 181, Oct. 49: at close Sat- 
urday, February 16th: Mar. 290, May 
425, July 374, Sept. 182, and Oct. 
50 lots. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1952 


Mar 
May 


July 
Sept. 


Open interest at close Mon., Feb. 
18th: Mar. 276, May 497, July 393, 
Sept. 188, and Oct. 52 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1952 


Mar. 12.85 12.85 
-80 

May 12.95 12.95 
July 13.05 13.10 
Sept. 13.2¢ 13.20 
Oct. ée cece 

Sales: 5,120,000 Ibs 

Open interest at close Tuesday, 
Feb. 19th: Mar. 248, May 503, July 
414, Sept. 200, and Oct. 53 lots. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1952 
Mar. 12.52% 12.5% 2.18 12.15b 
-50 
May 12.72% : % 12.35b 
July 12.85 2.87% 50 12.57% 
Sept. 13.05-2 13.0: : 12.75a 
Oct. 13.07% 13.07% 1: % 12.758 
Sales: Not available. 
Open interest at close Wednesday, 
Feb. 20th; Mar. 242, May 513, July 
419, Sept. 206, and Oct. 53 lots. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1952 


(Washington's Birthday) 
Holiday—No Trading 


a—asked. b—bid. 


CORN-HOG RATIO 


The corn-hog ratio for bar- 
rows and gilts at Chicago 
for the week ended February 
16, 1952 was 9.6 according to 
a report by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This 
ratio was one-tenth less than 
the 9.7 ratio reported for the 
preceding week, but was over 
three cents under the 12.8 
ratio recorded for the same 
week a year ago. These 
ratio recorded for the same 
yellow corn selling for $1.826 
per bu. in the week ended 
February 16, $1.814 per bu. in 
the previous week and $1.816 
per bu. for the corresponding 
period just a year earlier. 


PACKERS' WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. 
Chicago 
Refined lard, 50-lb. cartons, 
Came, GOOMO A vvcessces 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. 
Chicago 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, 
f.o.b. Chicago 
SF ME biosoounatsedieeus e 
Neutral tierces, f.0.b. Chicago. 
Standard Shortening *N. & S.. 
Hydrogen 
l&s8 


N. 


*Delivered. 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 


P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 
Tierces Loose Leaf 
Feb. 16 13.87% 11.87% 11.27% 
Feb. 18 13.25n 11.50a 11.00n 
Feb. 19 13.00n 11.37%a 10.87%n 
Feb. 20 12.87%n\ 11.12%n 10.6240 
Feb. 21 12.50n 10.62% 10.12%4n 
Feb. 22—Holiday, market closed. 


n—nominal. b—bid. a—asked. 
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NEW YORK 
TRAMRAIL CO. INC. 


Offers 
COMPLETE ‘tracxinc SYSTEMS 


Either Fabricated or Erected 
for MEAT HANDLING in the 


PACKINGHOUSE 
PROVISION PLANT 
WHOLESALE MEAT PLANT 
RETAIL MARKET 
CANNING PLANT 
LOCKER PLANT 

















N FOR INFORMATION 
Y WRITE OR PHONE 


Cc 
re) Melrose 5-1686 


345-349 Rider Avenue e New York 51, N. Y. 


TNEW YORK TRAMRAIL CO. Inc. | 











FRENCH 
HORIZONTAL 
MELTERS 


Are 
Sturdily 
Built. 


Cook Quickly 
Efficiently. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 











. 





Finest Quality Polish Style 
HOLLAND HAMS 


Boneless + Skinless + Defatted + Mildly 
Cured + Lightly Smoked «+ All Sizes 


Brokers: Various territories still open! 
Your inquiries solicited. 


FOOD EXPORT & IMPORT CORP. 


101 Cedar Street New York 6, N. Y. 
WoOrth 4-0528 
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HIRAM CUKE sez! 








use GOldsmith’s 


DICED SWEET PICKLE 


in your loaves and specialties 


for distinctive taste and eye appeal 


e DICED, READY TO USE 

e NATURALLY BEAUTIFUL GREEN COLOR 
e LOW-COST SALES GETTER 

e@ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY AT ALL TIMES 

e SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Meat Loaves and Sausage Specialties are 
more tasty and more sales-appealing when 
you add GOLDSMITH’s ready-to-use Diced 
Sweet Pickle. Naturally beautiful green 
color actually enhances the appearance of 
your meat product and invites sales! 


Other sales-boosters in the GOLDSMITH 
line include: Diced Sour and Dill Pickles 
... Sweet or Sour Chunks... Diced Red 


and Green Peppers. Your inquiries are 
invited. 


e Write today for samples and quotations! 


Address All Correspondence to Dept. M 


Goldsmith 


PICKLE COMPANY 





4941 SOUTH RACINE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 











SPECO 





the BEST! 


Best kind of economy these days is to buy good tools! 
Meat grinding knives and plates that do the job, day-in, 
day-out through millions of pounds of meat! That's 
what SPECO C-D (Correct Design) knives and plates 
guarantee you—in writing!* Specify SPECO meat 
grinding knives and plates and you own the best, ALL- 
ways! Try them and convince yourself—by test. 


KNIVES FOR EVERY GRINDING JOB 


Pictured above with the “Old 
Timer” is SPECO’S C-D Tri- 
umph Knife—handiest, strong- 
est, most sanitary knife ever 
made. At right is SPECO’S 
C-D Superior Knife. Strong, 
Durable, Practically everlast- 
ing. SPECO gives you six 
knife styles—for every grind- 
ing job! 


PLATES FOR ALL GRINDER MAKES 


For large grinders, for 
small grinders, for every 
grinder built, there’s a 
SPECO plate designed to 
do any meat grinding job 
better, longer than any 
plate on the market. 


C-D Triumph Plates are 
available in a wide range 
of styles and sizes for all 
makes of grinders. Guar- 
anteed to stay sharp for 
FIVE years—in writing. 


C-D SAUSAGE-LINKING GUIDE 


SPECO's C-D Sausage- 
Linking Guide increases 
hand-linking speeds, 
cuts linking costs, im- 
Proves product. 


Write for new descrip- 

tive folder describing 

SPECO's complete line of meat grinder knives and plates, 
plus a convenient plate ordering guide that makes plate 
buying easy. 


INC. 


3946 Willow Rd. 
Schiller Park, 


Ilinois. 


Phone 
TUxedo 9-0600 


(Chicago) 














WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 
(Ceiling base prices) 

Feb. 21, 


800 Ibs./down.....58 
800 Ibs./down... 


Prime, 
Choice, 
Good 
Steer, 
Cow, 
Cow, 


commercial ... 
commercial 
utility 


BEEF CUTS 
(Ceiling base prices) 
Prime: 
Hindquarter 
Forequarter 
Round ; 
Trimmed full loin 
Flank . + 
Short loin 
Sirloin 
Cross cut chuck 
Regular chuck 
Foreshank 


a 


ac 


rina loUN Spenco: 


Arm chuck 
Choice: 

Hindquarter 

Forequarter 

Round 

Trimmed full loin 

Flank 

Short loin 

Sirloin 

Cross cut chuck 

Regular chuck 

Foreshank 

Brisket ... ° ee 0@46.5 

a uke ° . .60.0@65.0 

Short plate .... 22.0@ - 0 

Back 

Triangle 

Arm chuck 


FANCY MEATS 
(Le.l. prices) 


AyOpmalCOOnye 


12 on 
Beef Tease 
Beef livers, selected. 
Beef livers, oneaes. kosher... 


Oxtails, over % I 
*Ceiling base prices. 


LAMBS 
(Le.1. prices) 


Secencevees 27.6* 


City 


-53.00@58.00 
-56.00@58.00 


Prime lambs, 
Choice lambs, 
Good, 50/down 


50/down. 
50/down. 


Weatern 
Prime, all wts. .........56.00@58.00 
Choice, all wts. .........56.00@58.00 
We Oe WE on cb adcies 45.00@50.00 
For permissible additions to ceiling 
base prices, see CPR 24. 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


‘ (Le.l. prices) 

Western 
Hams, sknd., 14/down.. .47.00@56.00 
Picnics, 4/8 lbs. 37 
Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 

Ph. sreca causes No quotation 
Pork loins, 12/down ....41.00@47.00 
Boston butts, 4/8 lbs. .. .39.00@41.00 
Spareribs, 3/down 40.00@41.00 
Pork trim., regular .....25.00@26.00 
Pork trim., spec. 80%... 


Hams, skinned, 14/down.47 
Pork loins, 12/down -41. 
Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs... ..39. 
Spareribs, 3/down 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(Le.L. prices) 
estern 
Prime carcass 
Choice carcass 
Good carcass, 80/down. 
Commercial carcass 


= 60 58. ‘50 
1.60@53.50 


DRESSED HOGS 
(Le.L prices) 
gd. & ch., hd, on, Jt eae 
UU to 136 lbs. $31.50 
to 153 Ibs. 
to 117 Ibs. 
188 Ibs. 


BUTCHERS’ FAT 
(Le.1. prices) 


CALIFORNIA STATE 
INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


State inspected slaughter 
of livestock in California 
during January was report- 
ed to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER as follows: 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 


Meat and 
for January: 


lard production 


Lbs. 
. 8,368,985 
7,840,374 
508 658 


Sausage 
Pork and ‘beef f 
Lard and substitutes . 


meen .... ‘ 

As of January 31, 
106 meat inspectors. Plants under 
State inspection totaled 306 and 
plants under state approved municipal 
inspection totaled 87. 


. -11,721,192 
California had 


Coeuything Re meat man needs 





heaviest 





KOCH STUNNING vero (ad 


sure . 

Stuns with captive bolt, driven by blank 
cartridge. One shot does the job, even on 
bulls. 
enough to cause instant, 
sciousness. Animal remains relaxed. Bleed- 
ing is quick, thorough, complete. Meat has 
better color, keeps better. 
plants through the world. More than 28,000 


modern . . efficient 


Bolt penetrates just far 


complete uncon- 


Used in modern 


in use daily. 
For full information on the modern way to stun, write: 


KOCH?“ 


S+ 
ot 
8, Mo 
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. 


Vee Wests Oldest & Foremost Migr. of 


Meat, Sausage & Rendering Equipment * 


LEFIELL CO. 


1469 FAIRFAX AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 24, CALIFORNIA 


LEFIELL MFG. CO. 


3359 PACKERS AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


























“Frisk: © © NATURAL ENEMY 


OF 
GREASY PANS, TABLES, SAWS, ETC. 














| HIGHLY CONCENTRATED SOLVENT | 





e Easy to use... easy on the hands! 


e Saves time, labor and money! 


in name... 
high grade in fact! 


e Really cleans...leaves no deposit! 


“FRISK” is a fast-acting cleaning agent that takes the 
“labor” out of grease removal. 2 to 4 tablespoons of 
“FRISK” added to a gallon of water and your grease 
problems are solved. No soaking required ...just dip 
and rinse! “FRISK” also prevents grease accumula- 
tion in the drains... eliminates clogging headaches, 
Order today! 


Frisk Sales Company 


1829 ADAMS AVENUE e TOLEDO 4, OHIO 





Telephone: ADams 2502 
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TALLOWS AND GREASES 


Thursday, February 21, 1952 











Last weekend, export interests pur- 
chased choice white grease at 6'4c, 
delivered East, and then reduced their 
bids to 6%c; however, offerings still 
held at 64%c. At the start of the new 
week, the “bloom” was considered over, 
in both the midwest and eastern mar- 
kets. Local bids of 5%c, delivered Chi- 
cago were listed on choice white grease, 
without action. Several tanks of yellow 
grease sold at 4%c, delivered Chicago. 

The better grades of materials were 
looked at by some of the larger con- 
sumers. Sales were consummated on 
bleachable fancy tallow at 6c, and 
choice white grease at 6c, all delivered 
Chicago, with volume not disclosed. 


Continued bids out of the east on 


fancy tallow, 7 color, at 65c, and 
choice white grease at 6%c. 

At mid-week smaller consumers were 
credited with purchasing product at 
new, and fractionally lower levels. Sev- 
eral tanks of choice white grease sold 
at 5%c, couple tanks of special tallow 
at 5%c, two tanks of No. 1 tallow at 
4%c, and a couple tanks of B-white 
grease at 5c, all delivered Chicago, and 
delivered consuming points. 

Of the lower grades, the only mate- 
rial that is holding steady to strong 
is yellow grease, with movement of five 
tanks at 4%c, delivered Chicago; a tank 
of same, only all hog and low acid, sold 
at 4%c, delivered Chicago. Additional 
sales of more desirable product were 
several tanks of choice white grease at 
6c, and several tanks of prime tallow 
at 5%c, all delivered Chicago. 

On Thursday, tallow and grease in- 
terests were watching the lard market, 
which had loose lard offered down 50c 
at 10.62%. Eastern interests submitted 
bids on fancy tallow, 7 color, at 6%c, 
and choice white grease at 644c. How- 
ever, the decided weakness in lard, 
brought about a “backing away and 
watching” attitude. Moderate action in 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Chicago, Thursday, February 21, 1952) 


Blood 
Unit 
Ammonia 
Unground, per unit of ammonia............. *8.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Wet rendered, unground, loose 


BOW BEBE ccccccescscccccescceseces *9.25n 
BO BONE cise suvecesceccvcvescucs *8.75@9.00 
Ree GTR GHG GONG. ode dcccccceces 3.15 
Packinghouse Feeds 

Carlots, 

per tun 
50% meat and bene scraps, bagged........ $120.00 
50% meat and bone scraps, bulk........... 110.00 
GOS ment scraps, DUIK ...cccccccesccceces 120.00 
60% digester tankage, bulk ............... 115.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged ............ 125.00 
80% blood meal, bagged ..........cccceeess 152.15 


70% standard steamed bone meal, 
EE is 6 hadi decay eee enhbdeneees ens o 


Fertilizer Materials 
High grade tankage, ground, per unit 


GEMIGTED oc rccccvdtecveceaséccsescvecceces $6.25n 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia............... 7.75 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Per unit 
Protein 
EE KbGANE Ged Nee SwaSaeneddewekcean *1.95@2.00 
BGI «sn ccctcccccsccenscesuecdesccee *1.95@2.00 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
Per cwt. 
Calf trimmings (limed) ...........+. 2. 
Hide trimmings (green, salted) ...... 30.00@35.00 
— _— skulls and knuckles, 
Cubaesousoncossecdsevceccees 65.00@70.00 
Pe Amy scraps and trimmings, per Ib. 6 
Animal Hair 
Winter coil dried, per tom ........ *$100.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton ....... *80.00 
Cattle switches, per piece ........ @7 
Winter processed, gray, Ib. ....... 18% @ 15 
Summer processed, gray, Ib. ...... @ 





n—nominal. 
*Quoted delivered basis. 





Wednesday, February 20, 1952 





VEGETABLE OILS ; 





Activity was limited in the vegetable 
oil market this week, and the undertone 
was generally soft. 

There was very little interest Mon- 
day on the part of buyers and sellers, 
and only light trading was reported, 
February and March soybean oil traded 
in a minor way at llc, and June oil sold 
at 11%c. The status of the cottonseed 
oil market was comparable to that of 
soybean oil with dullness prevailing, 
Texas cottonseed oil was bid and sold 
at 12%c. Oil in the Valley and South- 
east was called 12%c with sales in the 
Valley at that price and offerings listed 
later at 12%4c. 

The corn oil market was pegged 
131%4c, nominal basis; however, a small 
amount moved at that price, according 
to reports. Peanut oil was offered at 
15c, but the only bids heard were 14%e. 
Coconut oil was offered at 9%c. 

The soybean oil market recovered 
somewhat early at mid-week, but later 
prices were shaded fractionally. Feb- 
ruary and March soybean oil traded at 
1lc and April-June sold at 11%c. There 
were early sales of July-September at 
11%c, but later buying ideas were 
around 11%c. Trade interests were 
watching the sharply lower lard mar- 
ket, and consequently, price levels on 
cottonseed oil were shaded. 

A fair amount of Texas oil sold at 





the midwest market however, with sales 
made at steady levels. 

Tank of bleachable fancy tallow sold 
at 6c, two tanks of special tallow at 
53%c, tank of No. 1 tallow at 4%c, and 
a tank of prime tallow at 5%c, all 
c.a.f. Chicago, for deferred shipment. 
Couple more tanks of yellow grease 
sold at 4%c, delivered Chicago. Another 
tank of bleachable fancy tallow sold at 
6c, f.o.b. Chicago, also for deferred. 
Bids were listed on choice white grease 
at 5%c, Chicago, without action. Later 


two tanks of special tallow sold at 5%%e, 
c.a.f. Chicago. 

TALLOWS: Thursday’s quotations: 
Fancy tallow, 6%c; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 6c; prime tallow, 5%c; special 
tallow, 5% @5%c; No. 1 tallow, 4%¢c, 
and No. 2 tallow, 4% @4'éc. 

GREASES: Thursday’s quotations: 
Choice white grease, 5%@5%c; A- 
white grease, 5%@5%c; B-white 
grease, 5c; yellow grease, 4% c; house 
grease, 44%,@4éc, and brown grease, 
3% @4ec. 








COMPLETE 
BROKERAGE 


SERVICE 








LET US HAVE YOUR OFFERINGS 


Dependability! 


WE’LL SHOW YOU RESULTS 


Service! 


Quick Action! 





TELEPHONE: DEARBORN 2-7250 





° TELETYPE: CG 1469 








PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS CO. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
JOHN LINDQUIST, V. President 


110 N. FRANKLIN STREET 
NICK BRUCHER, Jr., President 
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Servicing the Western States 


MEAT PACKERS 


as Brokers in all 


Packing House Products 


Beef 
Lard 


Tallows 


Greases 


Provisions 


Packing House Products Department 


Merrit Lynn, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street NEW YORK 5 


Dallas 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Chicago 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


523 W. 6th Street 301 Montgomery St. 














GEO. W. GOOCH LABORATORIES, LTD. 


CHEMISTS 


REFEREE (American Oil Chemists Society 
‘Analysts and Consultants 
CHEMISTS | Weichers and Inspectors * Samplers 


OFFICIAL | National Soybean Processors Association 
CHEMISTS { National Cottonseed Products Association 
| National Institute of Oilseed Products 


2580 East Eighth Street ~- Los Angeles 23 
Telephone: ANgelus 2-4143 

















TALLOW EXTRACTION SOLVENTS 





Amsco Isoheptane » Amsco Heptane * Special Heptane 


...and a wide variety of other animal-oil extrac- 
tion solvents, such as Amsco Textile Spirits, Special 
Textile Spirits, and additional solvents derived from 
petroleum. 


Xx 
9 sp AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, New York 
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Fras RECOVER 
- WASTE GREASE and 
| MEET POLLUTION REQUIREMENTS 


\ ata PROFIT oa 








Standard units, 
or made to suit 
individual requirements. 


Handling waste flows with this equipment gives 
you the following money-saving advantages: 


= Almost complete recovery of grease. 

« Savings in time and labor through 
fully automatic operation. 

= Elimination of sewer cleaning. 

« Purifying waste water to satisfy pollution regulations. 

« Permitting water to be reused in cooling circuits. 

= Saving of space—less than ¥ the space require- 
ments of a one hour capacity catch basin. 


Colloidair Separator’s extremely high effi- 
ciency is due to the special feature of using dissolved air 
to speed the flotation of free and emulsified fats and grease. 
This makes it possible to recover in 18 minutes or less 90% 
or more grease—compared to a maximum recovery of 30% 
to 50% obtained by conventional catch basins having a 
minimum retention time of one hour. 

Let a Bulkley, Dunton field representative 
show you how the Colloidair Separators can save you time, 
labor, space and money. Call or write today— m 





J 
ta RK 


BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO., INC. 
ENGINEERING DIVISION 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Pacific Coast: Security Bldg., Pasadena 1, Cal. 





































/ 


12c, and cottonseed oil in the Valley 
and Southeast was listed at 12%c, 
nominal basis. Peanut oil was quoted 
in most directions at 14%c to 15¢ with 
some sales at 14%c for the first-half 
March delivery. Corn oil sold in a small 
way at 13%c and coconut oil traded 
early at 94%4c, West Coast. 

COTTONSEED OIL: Higher prices 
were paid early, but later in the week 
the market was off 4c. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1952 





14.84 14.84 14.87 

15.12 15.14 15.20 

15.23 15.23 15.30 

15.40 15.37 15.43 

15.20 *15.12 15.20 

15.20 *15.20 *15.17 

coe 934,90 15.17 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1952 

et 14.85 14.94 14.81 *14.85 14.84 
ae 15.17 15.22 15.07 15.16 15.14 
SUF sccccce *15.26 15.34 15.17 15.30 15.23 
Be. covces *15.37 15.45 15.37 15.42 15.37 
Meroe *15.10 15.21 15.10 15.21 *15.20 
OT rerio *15.00 Gane oe *15.160 *15.20 
Jan., "53 1 "14.95 *14.90 


-.- 15.12 ses 
Total sales, 301 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1952 





Bat. .cpcices 14.96 14.77 14.85 *14.85 
) | Mer *15.20 15.09 15.14 15.16 
SUNG ccveces 15.35 15.20 15.24 15.30 
Sept. ..cses *15.45 15.32 *15.35 15.42 
eee *15.20 15.07 *15.11 15.21 
DOO. cccccas *15.15 15.05 15.07 *15.10 
Jan., '53 *15.15 ee *14.90 14.95 


Total sales, 269 lots. : 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1952 


ts.. «seeaua 14.80 14.80 14.72 *14.75 14.85 
ay «ocnuen *15.12 15.12 15.06 15.11 15.14 
a ¢csteanl 15.28 15.23 15.17 15.20 15.24 
ae scenes *15.31 15.34 15.28 15.32 %15.35 
Rs 15.12 5.12 15.038 15.07 *15.11 
i omesced *15.00 se +» 914.90 15.07 
Jan., '53 ... 15.00 ‘ *14.90 *14.90 

Total sales, 263 lots. 

*Bid. 


SOYBEAN OIL: The market mostly 
unchanged to %c lower with sales at 
late mid-week at 10%c. 

PEANUT OIL: Little change from 
last week, with some sales 4c lower. 

CORN OIL: Sales still at 13%c, un- 
changed from the previous week. 

COCONUT OIL: This market was 4c 
lower with sales at 9c, and offerings 
at 9%c. 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 
Crude cottonseed oil, carloads, f.o.b. mills 


Valley 12% pd 


RDS “Sc ccce cc teesrsceeuews 12%n 

CE die dae bande eed ee ade ee wmke 12%pd 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b mills....... 13% pd 
Peanut oil, f.o.b Southern mills....14%b@1l5ax 
Soybean oil, Decatur ..............> lipd 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast.... 9%n 
Cottonseed foots 

Midwest and West Coast ........ % @1 

BE. en de S606 a + edecedaccedeevese % @1 

ax—asked. n—nominal. 

Wednesday, February 20, 1952 

White domestic vegetable ..............+2.0.- 26 
SD SU GE Sebi ceded cdcgasccddsenecsce 26 
ee ee ee 25 
ey, GEE. ED ei cc cocssndectivescleces 24 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


New York, Feb. 21, 1952 

Dried blood was quoted Thursday at 

$8.50 to $9 per unit of ammonia. Low 

test wet rendered tankage moved at 

$9 per unit of ammonia, and high test 

tankage sold at $8.75. Dry rendered 
sold at $1.90 to $2 per protein unit. 


Record Mediterranean 
Olive Crop Anticipated 


Olive oil production from the 1951 
olive crop in the principal producing 
countries of the Mediterranean basin is 
expected to reach possible record pro- 
portions. The preliminary forecast of 
the Office of Foreign Relations, based 
on the latest information available, is 
about 1,462,000 short tons or almost 
two and one-half times last year’s esti- 
mate of 597,000 tons and 70 per cent 
larger than the five-year (1940-44) 
average of 854,000 tons. These esti- 
mates represent the total oil pressed 
including allowances for consumption 
in the producing areas for countries 
reporting only commercial production. 

Sharp increases from 1950 are antic- 
ipated in Spain, Italy, Greece and 
Portugal, normally the origin of 80 per 
cent of the total Mediterranean produc- 
tion. Moreover, record or near-record 
output is expected in French Morocco 
and France and modest increases are 
expected in Tunisia, Algeria and some 
other countries. Turkey’s crop is be- 
lieved to be average, but somewhat 
smaller than last season. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 
Provision shipments, by rail, in the 
week ended Feb. 16, with comparisons: 
Previous Cor. Week 
Week 1951 
Cured meats, 
eee 17,728,000 
Fresh meats, 


18,083,000 15,047,000 


pounds .......19,921,000 23,109,000 19,120,000 
Lard, pounds ... 4,953,000 6,935,000 2,244,000 








THERE 





VAN GELDER-FANTO CORPORATION 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE . 


Handling Animal Glands Since 1920 


BUYERS OF YOUR GLAND AND BILE PRODUCTIONS 


PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE YOUR OFFERINGS 


1S PROFIT IN GLANDS! 





NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: 
LE 2-4901 
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Optimism for higher prices fails to 
materialize in sales—Steady to lower 
prices prevail in fair to moderate vol- 
ume — Sheepskins slow and about 
steady in small trade — Lower prices 
paid for substantial volume of calf- 
skins—Country markets dull. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Early in the week, 
there was a mixed tone in the market 
and a car of St. Paul heavy cows sold 
at 17c or %c over last sales. This lent 
some optimism to the picture; as pro- 
ducers generally asked about %2c more 
for other selections. The justification 
for higher asking prices apparently 
was bolstered by the fact that several 
major packers moved the bulk of the 
hides offered last week, which placed 
them in a better position to hold new 
stocks for a higher level. 

With concessions being necessary to 
sell side leather and shoe manufac- 
turers either cutting prices or consid- 
ering reductions to encourage sales, it 
would be difficult to say that hide 
prices are near stabilization levels, ac- 
cording to some traders. 

Tuesday, trading was light with only 
a car heavy native steers at 13c and a 
light car butt branded steers at 12c 





reported as moving, both steady. 

On Wednesday, action stepped up 
with a fair volume of trade in a few 
selections at levels steady with pre- 
vious sales, and about 12,000 heavy 
native steers sold at 13c. Also 1,000 
butt branded steers sold at 12c and 
another sale involved 1,000 Colorado 
steers at lle. About 2,000 river native 
cows sold at 15%c and 6,000 branded 
cows sold at 15¢c in Wednesday’s ses- 
sion. 

On Thursday, a moderate trade was 
noted at steady to 1c lower on some 
classifications. Couple cars heavy na- 
tive steers sold at 13c. Two cars Colo- 
rado steers sold at llc. Also, 2,000 
light Texas steers with a few ex-light 
Texas and extra light native steers 
sold at 15%4c, 18¢ and 20¢; respectively. 
In another sale, 2,000 light native cows 
sold at 17c. 

SHEEPSKINS: The sheepskin trade 
continues narrow. Truck skins was 
sold consisting of No. 2’s at $2.25 and 
a few No. 3’s at $1.65. A car No. 1 
sheepskins sold at $3.15 along with 
some fall clips at $3.50. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: A 
fairly heavy movement of calf and 
kipskins was recorded at midweek, 
with light calfskins working sharply 


lower. A total of 60,000 light calf- 
skins, including some light heavies all 
sold at the same price of 27%c. Also 
in a midweek sale, overweight kipskins 
brought 26¢ with lights at 31c. In an- 
other sale about 2,800 Nashville kip- 
skins sold at 25c for the overweights, 
and 3le on the light weights. 

SMALL PACKER, WEST COAST 
AND COUNTRY HIDES: The interest 
in the outside and small packer marts 
continued to be dull. Stocks in the 
outside markets are reported to be 
heavy and the lack of stability in the 
big packer markets hasn’t added any- 
thing to the confidence among the in- 
dependents. However, even with some 
bids shaded under last sales, there 
have been no reported sales at lower 
prices. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Feb. 16, 1952 were 5,433,000 
Ibs.; previous week 4,910,000 Ibs.; same 
week 1951, 4,523,000 Ibs.; 1952 to date, 
32,529,000 lbs.; same period 1951, 44,- 
101,000 Ibs. 

Shipments for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 16, 1952 totaled 4,228,000 Ibs.; 
previous week, 3,893,000 lbs.; corre- 
sponding week 1951, 3,513,000 lbs.; this 
year to date, 27,120,000 lbs.; corre- 
sponding period a year ago, 39,836,000 
Ibs. 


Watch classified for good men. 








LEVITAN & COMPANY 





DEALERS oe 





BROKERS 








Specializing in 


HIDES . 
HORSEHIDES e 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
2870 Lugo Street 
Tel. ANgelus 1|-4645 











Western Packer and Country 
CALFSKINS 
PELTS 
AND PICKLED SKINS 


CABLE ADDRESS—LEVHIDE, San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
1395 Evans Avenue—Telephone: AT water 2-6292 


FRESNO, CALIF. 
Church & Fruit Streets 
Tel. FResno 2-3597 


2421 





Compliments 


BISSINGER & COMPANY 
Hides and Skins 


EAST SIXTEENTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 


* 


of 


* 
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New Zealand to Export 
Meat to United States 


Arrangements are being made for 
shipping a quantity of 10,000,000 Ibs. 
of meat from New Zealand to the 
United States and Canada this season. 
Under a plan worked out a year ago, 
the meat will be exported by the New 
Zealand Meat Producers’ Board in or- 
der to increase the sterling area pool. 
Of the 5,000 tons, 3,600 tons will be 
exported to the United States and 1,400 
to Canada. It is presently hoped that 
the shipment will leave New Zealand 
by the third week in March and arrive 
at New York around the middle of 
April. 








HOGS... 


furnished single deck 
or trainload by: 


H. L. SPARKS & CO. 





LIVESTOCK BUYERS 
Stock Pigs and Hogs 
Shipped Everywhere! 

é 

HEADQUARTERS: 

National Stock Yards, Ill. 

UPton 5-1860 

Bridge 8394 

UPton 3-4016 

Also at Stock Yards in 

Bushnell and Peoria, Ill. 


V Our 20 country points operate under 
name of Midwest Order Buyers 


V All orders placed through 
National Stock Yards, Illinois 


Phones 














THURSDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 


The top price paid for live hogs at 
Chicago was $18.00; average, $16.80. 
Provision prices were quoted as fol- 
lows: Under 12 pork loins, 39%; 10/14 
green skinned hams, 44@45%; Boston 
butts, 3544@36; 16/down pork shoul- 
ders, 31@31%; 3/down spareribs, 37; 
8/12 fat backs, 11; regular pork trim- 
mings, 15@15%n; 18/20 DS bellies, 
19n; 4/6 green picnics, 29%; 8/up 
green picnics, 2542@25%. 

P.S. loose lard was quoted at $10.62% 
and P.S. lard in tierces at $12.50 nom- 
inal. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Closing cottonseed oil futures at 
New York were quoted as follows: 
Mar., 14.75b@80ax; May, 15.11@09; 
July, 15.20@21; Sept., 15.32; Oct., 
15.07@06; Dec., 14.95b@15.05ax. 

Total sales, 263 lots. 

Friday, no trading due to the Wash- 
ington’s birthday holiday. 





Mexican Hamlet Observes 
A Strange New Years Day 


A small hamlet in Mexico celebrated 
New Year’s day in an unusual manner 
this year. It was on New Year’s eve 
just a year earlier that the dreaded 
foot-mouth disease was first discovered 
among several head of livestock in the 
village of Comalteco, municipio of Es- 
pinal, state of Vera Cruz. 

Fifty-six infected and contact ani- 
mals were exterminated on that date. 
More infection was found on January 
3, resulting in the destroying of 328 
hogs, 11 sheep and six cattle the fol- 
lowing day. 

The anniversary was passed quietly 
— accompanied by the hope that 
through the Mexico-United States com- 
mission for the eradication of the dis- 
ease there will be no more “unpleasant 
surprises,” especially on New Year’s 
day. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 
Week ended Previous 
Feb. 21, 1952 Week 
Nat. strs. ...13 @18%n 13 @19n 
Hvy. Texas 


Cor. Week 
1951 
33% @37 an 
strs 12n 12n 31 @31%n 
Hvy. butt, 


brand'd strs. 12 12 3in 
Hvy. Col. strs. 11 11 30%n 
Ex. light Tex. 

strs. 18 19%n 
Brand’d cows 150 15n 
Hy. nat. 

Se senses 15% @1i7n 
Lt. nat. cows.17 @18n 
Nat. bulls ... 12n 
Brand’d bulls 
Calfskins, Nor. 


37%n 
34 @34%n 
15% @16%n 34% @3in 
17 @18 @38n 
@24%n 
@23%n 


36%2@37n 77% @82%n 
32n Jaessn ee 


31 60n 
2314n 28% 57 Yn 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 


STEERS AND COWS: 
60 lbs. and over.13 @l4n 
50 Ibs. 


brnaded ... 


13 @14 
@l6én 15 @16 


SMALL PACKER SKINS 


096404004 15 


31n 31n 
Kips, 26@27 26@27 
Slunks, regular ... 1.00 1.00 
Slunks, hairless .. 40n 40n 


SHEEPSKINS 
Pkr. shearlings, 
Sy *S 1en.660 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 6.00n 
35@36 35@36 52@ Sin 


-++-7.50@8.00 7.50@8.00 15.00@16.00n 


Dry Pelts .. 
Horsehides, 
untrmd. 


Revise 1951 Consumption 
Of Meat for the 8th Time 


The Bureau Of Agricultural Econom- 
ics has revised for the eighth time its 
estimate of how much meat Americans 
ate last year. The bureau guessed early 
in the year that, on the average, each 
man, woman and child would eat 148 
Ibs. of meat. 

By October the figure had dropped to 
143 Ibs. In January of this year the per 
capita consumption of meat was peg- 
ged at 140 lbs. 

The latest report said, “civilians may 
have 2 or 3 lbs. more meat per person 
in 1952 than the 138 lbs. consumed 
last year.” Statisticians found an er- 
ror in their first calculations but in- 
stead of admitting their mistake de 
cided to spread the reduction over a se- 
ries of releases. Incidentally, 138 lbs. is 
the final estimate the Bureau made. 























FOR BETTER NEBRASKA CORN FED HOGS 


Buy Them Through 


HEBRON LIVESTOCK COMMISSION COMPANY 


Experienced Livestock Order Buyers 
HEBRON, NEBRASKA 


Phone 290 
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Sheepmen Appeal To Armed 
Services To Buy More Lamb 


The distressing situation in the mar- 
ket for lamb, appears to be growing 
worse—a surplus in the face of scar- 
city. Organized sheepmen have found 
it necessary to push their product. 
First, large merchandising firms were 
urged to put more effort behind the 
drive to help sell the apparent over- 
supply now moving into wholesale and 
retail channels, and the latest appeal 
by sheepmen is a request to the armed 
forces to buy up as much of available 
inventories lest a drastic break in the 
live market develop. 

In a note to procurement agencies of 
the armed services, the appeal stated 
that “present dressed lamb market is 
in a demoralized condition because of 
the heavier than normal supplies avail- 
able at this time. The situation is ex- 
ceedingly serious and will seriously re- 
tard future lamb and wool production. 
Our association believes that 5,000,- 
000 Ibs. of price-distressed lamb could 
be purchased and frozen by the armed 
services immediately and held for 
shorage periods ahead; it would help 
both your purchasing operations and 
relieve the present market.” 


Canada Sets Floor Under 
Pork To Avert Price Plunge 


The Canadian government has taken 
steps to avert a possible break in pork 
prices. It announced a floor price of 
$26.00 cwt. for hogs on home markets 
to be effective until September 30. 

The agriculture department said it 
expects the action will stabilize the 
price of pork for both the consumer 
and the producer. The consumer will 
continue to pay current prices and the 
producer will continue to get present 
prices when he sells. 

Hogs are now coming to market in 
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large numbers, and it was feared a 
sharp break in prices was imminent, 
thus the latest action a department 
spokesman said. 

A sharp break in hog prices could 
very well have driven some hog pro- 
ducers out of business, causing a short- 
age once again, the aftermath of which 
would have been an obvious skyrocket- 
ing of prices all around. 

Prices had already dropped from a 
high of $40 to $26, the rate at which 
the floor was established. 


South America Increases 
Beef Shipments To U.S. 


South America has taken over where 
Canada left off in its deliveries of meat 
to the United States, latest data on 
meat importations seems to indicate. 
Canadians cut off shipments to this 
country after farmers and packers 
there found that they could get more 
for their products on home markets. 

Reports indicate that current im- 
portations from South America are 
exceeding receipts from Canada before 
the price changes up north came about 
which shut off the flow. 

It has been estimated that shipments 
of cured and pickled beef from South 
America run close to 15,000,000 lbs. 
monthly. This is four times the amount 
which came over a few months ago, 
and sharply more than imports of this 
kind of meat about a year ago. Fur- 
thermore, this country is getting about 
10,000,000 Ibs. of canned meat monthly 
from South America. 

Argentina is the biggest shipper of 
beef, although other countries have 
joined in the selling, chiefly of cured 
and pickled meat. Inspection laws gov- 
erning imports of this kind of meat are 
strict due to the danger of spreading. 
the foot and mouth disease. 


Take an interesting few minutes trip 
up and down the Meat Trail. 


Farmers Face Challenge Of 
Increasing Food Output 


Farmers face an enormous challenge 
of boosting food output to feed an in- 
creasing world population, said Dr. 
Robert M. Salter, Iowa soil conserva- 
tion chief at the 14th annual National 
I'arm Institute at Des Moines. “Farm- 
ers are producing at a record rate, but 
our potential capacity is much great- 
er,” he emphasized. 

Studies indicate food output can be 
increased from 60 to 75 per cent by 
using the best combinations of known 
soil conservation practices, he asserted. 
Millions of acres of now unproductive 
and idle land could be brought into 
use, if the need ever justifies the great- 
er costs involved. 

Corn and cotton yields in this coun- 
try could be increased about 75 per 
cent, but the potential for small grains 
doesn’t appear that high. 

Farmers should plan five to 10 years 
ahead, he suggested. They should em- 
ploy the use of lime and fertilizer, and 
return crop residues and manure to the 
soil whenever possible. 


LIVESTOCK CAR LOADINGS 

A total of 9,173 cars were loaded 
with livestock during the week ended 
February 2, 1952, according to the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. This 
was an increase of 3,408 cars from the 
1951 week and an increase of 1,824 
from 1950. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN JANUARY 

Hog receipts, weights and range of 
prices at the National Stock Yards, E. 
St. Louis, Ill, were reported by H. L. 
Sparks & Co., as follows: 


-January———— 
1952 1951 
Hogs received . 299,021 
Highest price 
Lowest price ........ 
Average price . 
Average weight, 
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NORTHERN COWS AND BULLS EXCLUSIVELY 
Cow Meat - Cuts - Bull Meat - Livers - Tongues - Offal 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt. paid for specified grades of steers 
calves, hogs and lambs at eleven leading markets in Canada 
during the week ended February 9, were reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER by the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture as follows: 





GOOD VEAL 
STEERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 
STOCK Good and Gr. B* Gd. 
YARDS Choice Dressed Handy weights 
DY 5424 vveveeneee 28. $34. 99 $32.70 
Montreal ..... eoerre 28.85 
Winnipeg 29.55 
Calgary ....... 27.75 
Edmonton 26.50 
Lethbridge 27.00 
Pr. Albert 28.40 
oose Jaw ere 
Saskatoon 26.75 
Regina 5 





Vancouver 


*Dominion Government premiums not included. 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 


L. H. McCMURRAY, Inc. 


40 Years’ Experience 
on the Indianapolis Market 


INDIANAPOLIS + FRANKFORT 
INDIANA 


Tel. FR anklin 2927 @ Tel. 2233 








Carlots Barrel Lots 





DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS MEATS AND CUTS 
OFFAL e CASINGS 


SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


CHICAGO ST. PAUL 














BLACK HAWK 


THE RATH PACKING CO., 





HOGS: 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Wednesday, Feb, 
20, were reported by the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration as follows: 


St. L. Natl. Yds. 
(Includes Bulk of Sales) 


BARROWS & GILTS: 


Choice: 
120-140 lbs. 
140-160 Ibs. 
160-180 Ibs. 
180-200 Ibs. 
200-220 Ibs. 
220-240 Ibs. 
240-270 Ibs. 
270-300 Ibs. 
300-330 Ibs. 
330-360 Ibs. 
Medium: 
160-220 Ibs. 
sSOWS 
Choice: 
70- 300 Ibs. 


450-550 Ibs. 


Medium: 
250-500 Ibs. 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND CALVES: 


STEERS: 


Prime: 

700- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
1300-1500 Ibs. 
Choice: 

700- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 lbs. 
1100-1300 lbs. 
1300-1500 Ibs. 
Good: 

700- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 lbs. 
Commercial, 

all wts. 


Utility, all wts.. 2 


HEIFERS: 
Prime: 
600- 800 Ibs. 
800-1000 Ibs. 
Choice: 
600- 800 Ibs. 
800-1000 Ibs. 
Good: 
500- 700 Ibs. 
700- 900 Ibs. 


Commercial, 


cf aaa 


Utility, all wts.. 


COWS: 


Commercial, 


SE WE. ccccve 


Utility, all wts.. 21.50-22.75 


Can. & entter, 


ff are 


BULLS (Yrils. Excl.) 








+ 12.25-15.25 








26.50-29.50 


22.75-25.00 


16.50-21.50 





DEE Adskaceoues 

Commercial 

eee 23.00-25.25 
MUEE secccese 19.00-23.00 


VEALERS: 


Choice & prime.. 
Com’'l & good... 


CALVES (500 Lbs. 
Choice & prime.. : 


Com'l & good 


34.00-41.00 
28.00-34.00 


Down): 
2.00-35.00 
32.00 


SHEEP AND LAMBS: 


LAMBS (110 Lbs. 


Choice & prime.. 
Good & choice... 


EWES (Shorn): 


Good & choice.. 








Cull & utility... 


Down): 
27.00-28.50 
25.00-28.00 


12.00-14.00 
9.00-12.00 


























All wae 
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St. Paul 


16.00-16. 
15.50-16. 
15.50-16 


SI] 
RRA 


: SBeE 


.50-36.50 

00-37.50 
50-37.50 
35. 00-37.00 








33.00-36.00 
33.50-36.00 
33.00-35.50 

32.50-35.00 





30.50-33.50 
31.00-33.50 
30.50-33.00 


27 .00-31.00 
23.00-27.00 


34.00-36.00 


34.00-36.0 


50-34.0 
50-34.00 


aw 


toto 


29.50-32.50 
29.50-32.500 


z te 


26.00-29.50 


22.50-26.0 


23.00-25.00 
20.00-23.00 


17.00-20.0 





33.00-38.00 
26.00-33.00 


32.00-35.00 


25.00-32.00 


27 .25-28.50 
5.00-27.50 








14.00-14.50 
9.00-13.75 








23, 1952 
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7.00-31.0 
3.00-27.00 


4.00-36.00 
4 .00-36.00 


2.50-34.00 
2.5 0-34.00 


9 .50-32.50 
9 .50-32.50 


6 .00-29.50 


22. 50-26.00 


23.00-25.00 
20.00-23.00 


17 .00-20.0 


25 .50-26.00 
0-26.75 
21.50-25.50 
19.00-21.50 





33.00-38.00 
26 .00-33.00 








SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, showing the number 
of livestock slaughtered at 13 centers 
for the week ending Feb. 16: 


CATTLE 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. Week 

Feb. 16 Week 1951 

Chicagot .... 17,896 17,377 19,163 

Kansas Cityt. 12, 4 

Omaha*t .... 20,148 18,219 18,929 

BE. St. Louist. 5,807 4,629 sib 

st. Josepht .. 7,883 8,179 6,262 

Sioux Cityt .. 16,360 17,386 9,432 

Wichita*t ... 3,058 2,912 2,137 
New York & 

Jersey Cityt 7,332 7,696 7,825 

Okla. City*t. 3,246 3,52 2,227 


Cincinnati§ .. 3,356 3,357 2,799 

§. St. Pault.. 12,086 11,382 12,267 

Milwaukeet .. 3,767 3,391 »235 

Total ......121,226 119,941 105,420 
HOGS 

Chicagot - 58,475 54,787 37,531 


Kansas Cityt. 19,589 16,995 9,368 
Omaha-—t .. 67,859 64,013 44,000 
BE. St. Louist. 37,546 27,450 ase 
. 48,647 41,748 17,634 


Wichita*t ... 14,696 13,124 8,539 
New York & 

Jersey City? 48,488 53,845 36,910 
Okla. City*t. 15,528 17,762 7,442 





Cincinnati § - 18,492 17,642 12,807 

Denvert ..... 17,220 

Denvert ..... 8,234 

St. Pault .... 12,036 

Milwaukeet . 6,423 5,2¢ 
ee 470,171 447,824 262,298 

SHEEP 
Chicagot .... 9,838 6,311 


4 
Kansas Cityt. 4,055 2,019 5 
Omaha*t . 67,859 64,013 44,000 
BE. St. Louist. 37,546 27,450 ote 
St. Josepht.. 8,514 6,397 7,820 
Sioux Cityt.. 7,427 5,814 6,008 
Wichita*t ... 1,982 2,624 708 
New York & 

Jersey Cityt 40,642 40,842 35,967 
Okla. City*t. 3,423 2,184 3,161 


Cincinnati§ .. 199 146 87 
Denvert ..... 8,668 7,673 8,073 
St. Pault ... 6,394 5,686 3,641 
Milwaukeet . 643 592 783 

ae 110,518 99,036 86,348 


*Cattle and calves. 

?Federally inspected slaughter, in- 
cluding directs. 

tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 


ter. 
§Stockyards receipts for local 
slaughter, including directs. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOS ANGELES 


Prices paid for livestock at 
Los Angeles on Thursday, 
February 21, were reported 
as shown in the table below: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, gd., ch....... $34.00@34.50* 
Steers, com. ........ 30.00@ 32.00 
Heifers, med., gd.... 31.00 only 
Cows, com’l ........ 21.00@ 24.50 
Cows, utility ....... 21.00@24.50 
Cows, can. & cut.... 18.00@20.50 
Bulls, util. ......... 27.00@28.50 
VEALERS: 
££ a ae $34.00@36.00* 
Utility & com’l ..... 27.00@31.00 
HOGS: 


Gd. & ch., 200/220. ..$18.50-19.25 
Sows, ch. 15.50 only 


*Nominal. 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 
st. New York market for 

week ended February 15: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 

Salable ... 238 21 780 199 
Total (incl. 

directs) .4,822 543 22,770 24,349 

¥. Wk.: 

Salable .. 214 139 902 160 
Total (incl. 

directs) .5,243 620 24,225 20,108 


“Including hogs at 31st street. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chicago 
Union Stockyards for current and 
comparative periods. 


RECEIPTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Feb. 14 .. 2,609 231 17,312 6,137 
Feb. 15 .. 1,008 268 17,630 611 
Feb. 16 .. 73 11 2,940 4 
Feb. 18 ..15,132 322 14,869 6,783 
Feb. 19 .. 6,000 300 15,500 2,500 
Feb. 20 .. 9,100 200 11,000 7,100 
Feb. 21 .. 3,100 200 14,000 1,700 





*Week so 
far ....33,805 1,015 56,413 18,784 
Week ago.29,514 1,113 73,899 19,541 
Year ago..26,265 1,748 54,348 6,221 
2 yrs. ago.28,501 2,151 44,004 14,237 
*Including 334 cattle, 6,981 hogs 
and 3,294 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

Feb. 14 .. 1,323 41 1,747 2,774 
Feb 15 513 ee4 ,058 921 
Feb. 16 157 «+s 
Feb. 18 3,850 2,025 1,657 
Feb. 19 2,600 2,500 500 
Feb. 20 3,500 1,000 500 
Feb. 21 1,500 2,500 800 
Week so 


ar ....11,921 40 6,154 3,900 
Week ago.11,183 102 8,454 5,646 
Year ago.. 8,291 46 4,997 1,505 
2 yrs. ago. 9,889 407 7,514 8,203 


FEBRUARY RECEIPTS 


1952 1952 
Cattle cescsccse 95,533 87,951 
Calves .cccccscce 4,067 5,436 
BD cccncassess 259,061 194,347 
GREED. ccvccccese 52,873 26,759 
FEBRUARY SHIPMENTS 
Cattle ..cccceces 37,587 27,253 
BOGS ccccccccces Saee 32,965 
GREW ceccivcese 15,568 8,116 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 
eago, week ended Thursday, Febru- 


ary 21: 





Week Week 

ended ended 

Feb. 21 Feb. 14 

Packers’ purch.... 54,194 55,523 
Shippers’ purch... 8,935 10,792 
eee 63,129 66,315 


BALTIMORE LIVESTOCK 

Livestock prices at Balti- 
more, Md., on Thursday, 
February 21, were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, ch. & pr... ..$33.00@36.00 
Steers, gd. & ch..... ' 





Heifers, gd. ...... 
Heifers, util., 
ee: GOED acess ase 
Cows, utility J 
Cows, canner, cutter. 16.00@21.50 
Bulls, com’) ...c.ccee 26.50 @ 29.00 
Bulls, utility ....... 25.00@26.00 


VEALERS: 


Sa $41.00* 
Gd. & pr. .......... 35.00@41.00 
Com’! & gd. ........ 26.00@34.00 
Cull & utility ...... 18.00@25.00 


HOGS: 
Gd. & ch., 170/230. .$18.50@19.00 
Sows, 400/down - 15.00@15.50 


SHEEP: 
Lambs, gd., pr...... 31.50@32.00* 
*Nominal. 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter in Can- 
ada for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 9: 





CATTLE 
Wk. Ended Same Wk. 
Feb. 9 Last Yr. 
Western Canada. 9,300 8,800 
Eastern Canada... 8,900 10,800 
MUU <iskances 18,200 19,600 
HOGS 
Western Canada. 43,100 34,400 
Eastern Canada.. 76,800 43,000 
ae 119,900 77,400 
SHEEP 
Western Canada. 2,300 2,200 
Eastern Canada... 3,200 1,800 
WE be ciers ie 5,500 4,000 
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Each ARKELL meat packaging prod- 
uct is the direct result of continuous 


experimentation and development 
to produce the finest, most efficient 
and economical product for each 
application. 


Shortages of important materials are a 
vital factor during these critical times. 
In order to assure your meat and meat 
products the ultimate in packaging 
protection at the lowest cost, our 
Service Department will be happy to 
suggest the best methods to obtain 
maximum utility—without obligation. 


ARKELL SAFETY BAG COMPANY 


10 EAST 40th STREET 6345 WEST 65th STREET 
NEW YORK 16,N. Y CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
Factories: Newport News, Va., and Chicago, III 


Representatives in principal cities 





MEAT SHIPPING BOXES 
34.” x 16%” x 10%” 

Light weight aluminum, embossed for 
greatest strength, these convenient size 
boxes handle easily, stack and nest 
right. Quickly cleaned, rounded corners 
with proper draining design, they have 
no seams, crevices, or rivets. Pass the 
most rigid sanitary inspections. Your 
name embossed free, on side panels, 
when purchased in lots of 50 or 
more. 


Available now! Write for informative 
literature and prices. 


THE Cnecnnadd wiounrs SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 








UPWARDS: 
® 
REFRIGERATOR FAN 


will improve condition of any 
Refrigerator and Processing 
Room Ceiling to Floor. 


REZNekt 
i ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Established 1900 
3089 River Road 














River Grove, Ill. 














ADELMANN 


The choice of discrimi- 
nating packers all over 
the world. 


Available in Cast Alumi- 
num and Stainless Steel. 
The most complete line 
offered. Ask for booklet 
“The Modern Method." 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 











PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week end- 
ing Saturday, February 16, 1952, as 
reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 
Armour, 12,035; Swift, 6,411; Wil- 
son, 5,278; Agar, 7,855; Shippers, 
Others, 26,896. 
: 17,396 cattle; 1,209 calves; 
69,947 hogs; 9,838 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour .. 2,831 444 6,895 
Swift .... 1,965 601 5,707 
Wilson ... 1,054 ‘i 
Butchers . 3,568 
Others ... 2,140 


Totals. .11,558 1,045 19,539 


OMAHA 
Cattle and 

Calves Hogs 
Armour .... 5,552 16,346 
Cudahy ° 17,677 
Swift 15,269 
Wilson ° 10,031 
Cornhusker .. eae 
Eagle 
Gr. Omaha .. 
Hoffman .... 
Rothschild 


Midwest 

Omaha 

Union 

Others 

Totals... .20,249 15,388 

8ST. JOSEPH 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
180 14,515 
116 11,979 
186 5,087 


Swift 
Armour 
Others 


*Totals.. 9,444 482 31,531 
*Does not include 7 cattle, 16,647 
hogs and 1,639 direct sheep. 


E. 8ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


263 10,535 2,084 
689 11,998 1,303 


Armour 
Swift 
Hunter . 
Heil 
Krey 
Laclede 
Seiloff 


952 37,546 3,337 


SIOUX CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 3,463 . 21,481 1,624 
Cudahy .. 3,177 . 20,517 2,485 
Swift .... 1,939 3 9,097 2,898 
Butchers . 241 5 
Others ... 7,540 


Totals... 


, 35 eee 
9 16,079 420 


Totals. . 16,360 12 67,209 7,427 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 1,381 34 1,397 807 
Wilson ... 1,072 65 899 1,952 
Butchers . 164 --- 1,040 oe 


*Totals. 2,617 99 3,336 2,759 

*Does not include 443 cattle, 87 
ealves, 12,192 hogs and 664 direct 
sheep. 


WICHITA 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy .. 1,654 121 4,754 1,894 
Guggenheim F ace a: éaa 
Dunn .... “we iad 
Dold “ae 677 
Sunflower. ion 63 
Pioneer 7 ‘ 
Excel .... 434 ee “es ss 
Others 52 aun 952 123 

Totals.. 4,740 121 6,446 2,017 

LOS ANGELES 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 117 “ 249 one 
Cudahy .. co aan 82 
re 
Wilson 
Acme 
ae 
Clougherty 
Coast .... 


294 


Others |... 3,632 453 339 
Totals.. 6,201 453 2,486 


DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 1,241 80 4,638 8,238 
Swift .... 1,459 33 5,590 7,047 
Cudahy .. 933 15 4,229 541 
Wilson ... 514 re - 
Others ... 4,016 167 3,579 


Totals.. 8,173 295 18,036 16,351 


ST. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 2,153 22,313 2,576 
Bartusch 5s “~~ aoe : 
Cudahy .. 1,103 793 
Rifkin ... 87: 54 
Superior or aw 
Swift .... 4,6 2,481 32,686 
Others ... 5 3,494 12,622 332 
Totals..13,725 8,975 67,621 
CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
eee axe ie 140 
281 “16 
Northside... ... ‘ 
Cole 2 
Others ... 2,405 


3 eos 
785 18,356 


Totals.. 2,688 804 18,356 199 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 369 363 2,034 
) 588 242 1,239 
Blue Bonnet 192 7 429 
193 1 71 
102 piu aon 
Totals.. 1,444 613 3,773 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 
Week ° 
ended Prev. 
Feb. 16 Week 
Cattle 120,164 
Hogs ......423,37 413,881 
Sheep 69,510 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 
Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 21— 
Prices at the ten concentra- 
tion yards and 11 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minne- 
sota were: 
Hogs, good to choice: 
30 Ibs. $14.50@16.90 
Ibs. 16.25@17.40 


Ibs. 
Ibs. 

Sows: 
270-360 Ibs. 
440-550 Ibs. 


14.95@15.9 
13.00@ 14.65 


Corn Belt hog receipts were 
reported as follows by the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


This Same day 
week last wk. 
estimated actual 
Feb. 15 51, 75,000 
Feb. 3 3, 56,000 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at 20 markets for 
the week ended February 16, 
with comparisons, are shown 
in the following table: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 

date .. 215,000 
Previous 

week . 215,000 
Same wk. 

1951 .. 204,000 
1952 to 

date ..1,207,000 4,508,000 
1951 to 

date ..1,546,000 4,152,000 1,036,000 


684,000 145,000 
126,000 


128,000 


640,000 
508,000 
968 ,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ending February 14: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Angeles 6,700 1,225 2,000 11 
N. Portland 1,165 160 1,650 675 
S. Francisco 300 15 1,800 1,000 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


(Receipts reported by the U.S.D.A., Production & Marketing Administration) 


STEER AND HEIFER: Carcasses 
Week ending Feb. 16, 1952 10,095 
Week previous ... 8,487 
Same week year ago 10,938 

cow 
Week ending Feb. 16, 1952 676 
Week previous ,563 
Same week year ago 1,829 

BULL 
Week ending Feb. }, 1952 563 
Week previous 872 
Same week year ago 516 

VEAL 
Week ending Feb. 16, 10,726 
Week previous . 9,803 
Same week year ago 13,532 

LAMBS: 

Week ending Feb. 16, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 

MUTTON: 

Week ending Feb. 16, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 

HOG AND PIG: 

Week ending Feb. 16, 1952 6,778 
Week previous . 
Same week year ago 


1, 
1 


28,954 


PORK CUTS: 
Week ending Feb. 16, 1952.1,868,409 
Week previous .......... 1.638 ,621 
Same week year ago 2,329,440 

BEEF CUTS: 

Week ending Feb. 16, 1952 
Week previous ... 
Same week year ago 


18,678 
28,551 
197 ,517 
VEAL AND CALF CUTS: 
Week ending Feb. 16, 1952 3,000 
Week previous ...... ~~ 3,368 
Same week year ago 4,494 
LAMB AND MUTTON CUTS: 


Week ended Feb. 16, 1952 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


BEEF CURED: 
Week ended Feb. 16, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


12,954 
14,062 
13,548 


PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 


Week ending Feb. 16, 1952 


Week previous 
Same week year ago 


LARD AND PORK FATS: 
Week ending Feb. 16, 1952 


Week previous 
Same week year ago 


493,409 
526,527 
778,991 


51.970 
122'630 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


CATTLE: 
Week ending Feb 
Week previous 
Same week year ago. 
CALVES: 
Week ending Feb. 16, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
HOGS: 
Week ending Feb. 16, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


SHEEP: 
Week ending Feb. 16, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


COUNTRY DRESSED MEATS 


VEAL: 
Week ending Feb. 16, 


Week previous 
Same week year ago 


HOGS: 
Week ending Feb. 16, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
LAMB AND MUTTON: 


Week ending Feb. 16, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


6,962 
6,713 
5,921 








WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter at 32 centers during the week ended February 
16 was reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as 
follows: 

Sheep 
NORTH ATLANTIC Cattle Calves Hogs & Lambs 

New York, Newark and Jersey City 7,332 5,394 48,488 40,6A2 

Baltimore, Philadelphia 5,258 637 30,538 706 
NORTH CENTRAL 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis 9,169 1,012 64,044 3,614 

Chicago Area 20,319 » ‘ 14,303 

St. Paul-Wisc. 20,303 J 37, 10,814 

St. Louis Area? vr 9,274 3, 90,2 6,306 

Sioux City _ 9,142 ‘ 9,92 8,827 

Omaha . 21.517 : J 21,448 

Kansas City . e 40 82 7,908 

Iowa and So. Minn.?........ “ 28,950 
SOUTHEAST é&e 3.697 
SOUTH CENTRAL WEST® 18,506 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN® 8,641 
PACIFIC™ sae 21,267 1,026 . 

Grand 181,293 42,094 1,089,286 

Total previous week 184,583 46,293 1,106,139 
Total same week 1951 174,789 61,056 769,432 


18,107 


1Includes St. Paul, So. St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Wisc. *Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Il., 
and St. Louis, Mo. *Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason 
City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea, 
Austin, Minn, ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and Albany, 
Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. ‘Includes So. St. Joseph, 
Mo., Wichita, Kans., Oklahoma City. Okla., Fort Worth, Texas. ‘Includes 
Denver, Colo., Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. "Includes Los Angeles, Ver- 
non, San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 


NOTE: Packing plants included in above tabulations slaughtered approxi- 
mately the following percentages of total slaughter under federal inspection 


during: December, 1951—Cattle, 76.8; calves, 66.4; hogs, 77.6; sheep and 
lambs, 82.2. 














7uérE ARE SEVERAL WAYS 70 
COVER rue HOLE iv your FLOOR 


You could use man-hole covers, temporarily, or 
Cleve-O-Cement for a permanent job. Cleve-O- 
Cement is easy to apply. Using ordinary tools, any 
handy man can patch the floor in a jiffy. Cleve- 
O-Cement dries flint hard overnight — 28 times 
harder than ordinary cement. Waterproof, slip- 
proof, withstands cold, moisture, steam and fruit 
and dairy acids. Used by meat and food packing 
plants, dairies, laundries, bottling plants. 
Send for illustrated bulletin. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9119 RENO AVE. © CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 





STANcase 


STAINLESS STEEL 


EQUIPMENT 











\ 


STANcase 
JUNIOR 


MODEL NO. 9 
Overall Dimensions: 
3534” x21” 

19” Height 
CAPACITY—225 LBS. 





MODEL NO. 9—the smallest of the STANcase MEAT TRUCKS—is a 





SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at seven southern packing plants 
located at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville and 
Tifton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; and Jacksonville, Florida, 
during the week ended February 15: 

Cattle 
Week ending February 15 ) 


Week previous 
Corresponding week last year 


Calves Hogs 
17,960 
20,657 
18,390 
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lendid utility truck whose compact size and maneuverability recom- 
mends it for the job in tight quarters. (Three other STANcase 
Trucks are available with capacities of: 1,200 Ibs., 800 Ibs., and 
500 Ibs.). Ruggedly constructed for lifetime service of Stainless 
Steel. Inside surfaces are polished and | Generously rounded 
corners ore provided for efficient maintenance of sanitary cleanii- 
ness. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 


FULLY APPROVED BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES 
Manufactured by 
THE STANDARD CASING CO., INC. 


121 Spring St., New York 12 











BARLIANT’S 


2 WEEKLY SPECIALS! 


—'/W.\ ~ We list below some of our current 
j offerings for sale of machinery and 
equipment available for prompt 

shipment at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 


Write for Our Bulletins—issued Regularly. 
Sausage Equipment 


MOLDS: Ham ew | Corp., 
Nos. 1-0 and 0-2-G 
4304—MOLD WASHER: Adelmann 
4301—ROTO-CUT: Globe, size 42x18, baa 6460, 
— with 1—40 HP and 1—5 HP 


age Globe, 


4305- stainless steel, 


mot 4650.00 
4310—V. AC U UM 
10003 capaci 
4311—BACON FORMING PRESS: 
operating condition 
4314—MEAT GRINDER: plate, 
iP. motor, excellent conditio 
4317—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo, 21 
no motor 
4318—SILENT CUTTER: 
pulley and 5 HP. 
4321—SILENT C Saale 
motor, V-belt pulley 
4322—LOAF FILLER: Like Globe 39356, made 
of special aluminum alloy, pans 3%"'x4% 
wide from 7” to 11%” long 
ean ER: 150-B U.S. Slicer, 


4340 P 1c KLE PUMP: 


4183—STU FFER: Pneumatic Loaf ......... 250.00 
4229—SC r= , Toledo bench, 200%, platform 
28%” 275.00 
4210—SAUS SAGE STICK WASHER: Motor driven 
with motor, handle sticks up to 48” long. 385.00 
4191—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo 270-B, center 
dump, 800% cap. less motor . 25 00 
4083—-BAKE OVEN: Advance, 96 loaf cap com- 
plete, excellent condition 00 
4084—MOLDS: Hoy $58, stainless steel, excellent 
condition wees . ea 3.75 
3389—MIXER: Hobart U pright. motor driven 
with agitator & 2 removable aluminum 
mixing bowls eicimacts. Genie 
3439—GRINDER: Kleen-Cut Grinder, 5 


1650.00 
Anco, in good 
Bids Tequested 
i head, 
215.00 


200.00 
Buffalo, 27” 
motor . 400.00 
Buffalo, 


650.00 


135.00 
HP mo- 
ids requested 
HP mo- 


Pathfinder, % 
. .. Bids re quested 


995.00 


Rendering & Lard 


4312—ENTRAIL & PECK CUTTER: Anco $464, 
no motor, requires 10 HP. Unit has not 
been used Bids requested 
4316—LARD ROLL: 3’x6’ long with mo- 
tor and pump ... Bids requested 
4320—COOKERS: (2) x with 10 . gear 
head wanee. dire drive (not pressure 
cookers ea. $1675.00 
4325—STEAM PUMP: Worthington: 5%”x3%” 
x5’, 1 MeCord force feed lubricator 
4326—ROTARY PUMP: Yale & Towne, V-belt 
driven with 1 HP. Sehl motor 
4329— os GRINDER: 22 Ball 
belt drive, with new knives 
4335—HYDRAULIC PUMP: French Oil, triplex 
electrically driven piston type. 3 pistons 
%” dia. 3 stroke, 50002 per sq. inch. 
volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase, 


Anco, 


and Jewell, 


Motor 22/4 
1140 R. P. M. 
Miscellaneous 


4313—COMPRESSOR: Pane self contained, 5 
HP. motor. Overhauled, A-1 condition ...$ 500.00 
4315—CALF SKIN NING” KNIV ES: (2) Consoli- 
dated Eng. electric, complete with one extra 
head and flexible shaft ea. 
4338—SCRIBE SAW: Best & Donovan, motor 
driven, with motor 
4341—BEEF HOIST: Sheva Niles, 
condition excellen 
3329— — OVEN 


cap. 20008 
Price open 
: “Crandall Pettee, revolving, 
loaf cap., gas fir 375.00 
4186— WIRE SHIPPING BASKETS: 
Medium and Large 


1.! 
1. 
oi 


4180—STENCIL CUTTER MACHINE 

3839—-BEEF SPLITTING CLEAVERS: 
(NEW) 11” 4. GA 20 a... des, mfg. by 
Simmonds, Worden & WwW 

3776— tant PRESS: Aliorighi-Neii 

"x24". 40 plates, 1%” recessed 

3396— KETTLE: Copper tinned, pe type with 

stand, 23” dia. x 15% depth. . Bids requested 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Uniess Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All Classified Advertisements Will Be 
Inserted Over a Blind Box Number. 


$4.00;" additi set solid. Minimum 20 words 
$4.00; tional words 20c each. PH 

wanted,” special rate: minimum words 
$3.00: additional words I5c each. Seunt ad- 


dress or box numbers as 8 words. Headlines 
75¢ extra. Listing advertisements 75c per line. 
Displayed, $8.25 per inch. Contract rates on 
request 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


PLANTS FOR SALE 





14—Anderson Expellers, all sizes. 
1—Boss 500 ton Curb Press and Pump. 

. 5’ x 16’ Cooker-Melter. 

800 gal. Dopp Seamless Kettles. 
1—Davenport $3A Dewaterer, motor driven. 
1—Bone Crusher, 24” dia. drum. 

We also have a large stock of 8/8, Aluminum and 

Copper Kettles, Storage Tanks, Filter Presses, 

Grinders, Silent Cutters, Stuffers, etc. 
Only a partial listing. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 

14 Park Row BA 17-0600 


INC. 
New York 38, N.Y. 





One 1946 Trailmobile Trailer dual tandem, 10 ply 
10:00 x 20 tires, two spares on carriers, full 
reefer with Thermo King, and four carcass rails, 
carcass trolleys included. Excellent condition 
throughout: used very little. Approximate weight 
180002—$3600 f.o.b. Minnesota. FS-100, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S8t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





FOR SALE: One late model forward control re- 
frigerated demonstrator truck. Very low mileage. 
A-1 condition. Complete with Hydro-Aire con- 
densing unit. Also several truck and trailer re- 
frigeration units. Hydro-Aire Corporation, 241 
Madison Street, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 











AVAILABLE SOON — SEE PAGE 60 
Modern Packinghouse Equipment from Kansas 
City Plant, Cudahy Packing Company. 











DISPLAY ROOMS and OFFICES 
1401 W. Pershing Rd. (39th St.) 
U.S. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Cliffside 4-6900 


e New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
© Liquidators and Appraisers 
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* ANDERSON EXPELLERS * 
All models. Rebuilt, guaranteed, or AS IS. Pit- 
tock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pennsylvania. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ARGENTINE EX 
Available to buyers of meats, canned 
animal by-products on organization 
experienced packinghouse personnel. Inquiries in- 
vited. INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS,  S.R.L. 
Patagones 850, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 





PORT CONTROL 
items or 
staffed with 





PRIVATE FROZEN MEAT PACKS: Major enst- 
ern packer of top grade institutional and retail 
government inspected frozen meat packages desires 
to pack under your label. Interested firms write 
Box W-76, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 18 
East 4ist St., New York 17, N.Y. 





AMBITIOUS SAUSAGE MAKERS! 

Don’t say your products can’t be ““BEAT.’’ There 
is always room for improvement. Get in ‘RIGHT’ 
with the boss and get our seasonings that will 
greatly enhance the taste, flavor and most of all, 
your sales. What about an outstanding taste for 
braunschweiger, meat loaf, franks, etc.? Write 
for liberal samples and let us prove it. Sausage 
makers write personally to Box W-68, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





FOR RENT-LEASE or on percentage basis. Small 
packing plant, suitable for custom killing, saus- 
age plant or wholesale meat trade. Fully equipped, 
coolers, grinders, smoke house, kill room, feed lot 
in connection. Separate house living quarters, city 
water, power, located on edge of town of approx- 
imately 5,000 population. Large trade territory, 
south central South Dakota. Write FR-96, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron &t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





HOG « CATTLE +« SHEEP 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 
Selling Agent « Order Buyer 
Broker * Counsellor * Exporter * Importer 
Sami S. SUENDSEN 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








FOR SALE 
Fully 


Swift Current, 


modern Horse Meat Packing Plant at 


Saskatchewan, Canada, complete 
Ander- 
Hammer Mill; 


consisting of Grinder, 2 


with rendering unit comprising 5 Melters, 
son Expeller, Diamond Hog and 
Canning line Vacuum 
Mixers, 4 Stuffers, 8 Vertical Retorts each 4 bas- 
ket capacity, Unscrambler, Labelling Machine, and 
3 Frick 


total 100 ton pressure; 


Auotmatic Caser; Compressors developing 
i EBS. 


both oil burners, 


Boiler and 1 
Locomotive type boiler, 
125 Ibs. 


capacity 
10,000 gal. 


Plant can be readily converted to slaughter of cat- 


each; 5 storage tanks, each. 


tle and hogs. 3 bed killing floor with ample room 


for installing hog killing equipment. 


Modern Horsemeat Packing Plant at Edmonton, 


Alberta, Canada, capacity 100 horses per day, 


rendering equipment comprising 3 open bone cook- 


ing tanks, 3 vertical wet rendering cookers, room 


for installation of canning line. 3 Compressors 


developing 45 tons; One Locomotive type boiler 125 


Ibs.; 2 Storage tanks 15,000 gal. capacity. 


Both plants operating, spur trackage, federal 


inspection. 


Plants may be disposed of separately or to- 


gether. Tenders should state price offered for 


either plant or for both, and should be forwarded 
April 1, 1952, in 


‘*Tender."’ 


to the undersigned on or before 


sealed envelopes marked Highest or 


any tender not necessarily accepted. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Canadian Co-operative 
Head Office, P.O. 


Processors Ltd. 
Box 660, 


Swift Current, Sask., Canada. 





WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
MEAT AND SAUSAGE COMPANY 

Located in New York state, city of over 100,000 
population, business grossing over $200,000 and 
progressing to unlimited possibilities. Positively 
no real competition. Newly constructed building 
and modern sausage kitchen with the latest 
equipment. Reason for selling: Recent health 
change. Priced for quick sale. Want immediate 
action. FS-97, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Small packing plant in Wisconsin. 
Established. Excellent slaughtering quota. Com- 
plete modern equipment, less than 4 years old. 
Ample labor supply. Excellent sources of pork, 
beef and veal. Complete kill, sausage and smoked 
meat departments. Enjoys finest reputation for 
high quality products. FS-87, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





FOR SALE: Small slaughter house and sausage 
kitchen, retail market and grocery store, apart- 
ments above. Income from store and apartments 
$350.00 per month. Properties located in very 
good resort area, priced to sell because of de 
ceased owner. FS-51, THE NATIONAL [IRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





PLANT FOR RENT 


FOR RENT: Boning room with conveyor for meat 
and bones, freezer space, storage space, railroad 
siding. U.S. government inspection. FS-78, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, \18 East 41st 8t., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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2 How to analyze foods... =a w aT? 
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and interpret your findings 
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ine. 
son . ° 9” ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE 
“Food Anal 
OO ndalysis HAMS - BACON - LARD + DELICATESSEN 
By A. G. WOODMAN 
— PACKERS - PORK - BEEF 
(Mass. Institute of Technology) 
o 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER THE E. KAHN'’S SONS CO. 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio Phone: Kirby 4000 
federal 15 W. Huron St. © Chicago 10, Illinois . 
or to 
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=“—IFCLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

hest or 

POSITION WANTED HELP WANTED HELP WANTED 
1. 
ACCOUNTANT - OFFICE MANAGER SALESMAN WANTED: Established eastern manu- ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Desires Chicago position. 20 years with one pack- facturer seeks experienced seasoning, spice and For long established packinghouse. Highly reputa- 
inghouse. Age 41. Capable. W-91, THE NA- curing compound salesman. Drawing against com- ble central Illinois packer offers good position 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., Chi- mission or liberal salary plus commissions. Men- with assured advancement for man with practical 
tate Leg ear aT ite ete tted 2: | Bente Sagurensa wena tins WaTioea PHO: 
} r’ rr man. replies con- State experience. -99, c } NAL P - 
‘ Adentisn. W098 THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER VISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
PLANT MANAGER: Available. Thoroughly experi- 18 E. 4ist St.. New York 17, N z 

y enced in beef and pork operations including proc- 7 Da ‘ 

- 100,000 essing, manufacturing, sales, credits, personnel, EQUIPMENT WANTED 

000 ‘and —_ ot Ee. Re w-90, SMOKE HOUSE FOREMAN: For plant in north- 

ositively 2 NAL NER, 15 W. Huron eastern Ohio. Must be able to assume complete -nemminiins tr he 

building St., Chicago 10, Ill. charge of all smoking operations and be familiar en A ml ggg mn ga gg 

> latest with all types of smoked meats. This isa splendid | \aqjONAL PROVISIONER, 18 East 41st St., New 

- health : opportunity for a man able to run a gang and w 17 Ne _— se = sais 

medial HOG BUYER: Desires change. Fully capable of maintain proper yields with a good progressive York 17, New York. 

SIONER, taking complete charge of buying operations for | independent packer. W-62, THE NATIONAL PRO- | \Wanrpp: wet ate Ra ge 
either packer or order buyer. Over 20 years buy- VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. ANTED: € eam re ne ering tan h ap- 
ing experience. Write Box W-89, THE NATIONAL proximate 400 gallon capacity W-101, THE NA- 

- : TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Hu St., Chi- 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. a op {SALES MANAGER aes a J ron 
; ant y well es 8s otel supply house in 
hee CALF & CATTLE BUYER: Fully experienced, | central Illinois, doing profitable half million vol- 





wishes position in south or west. W-92, THE 

















ume. Excellent opportunity for qualified sales PLANT FOR LEASE 
Pars be NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 West Huron 8t., leader. Good salary plus profit sharing or interest 
of ed Chicago 10, Ill. in business. Give full particulars. Write to W-82, 
i one THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron FOR LEASE 
ae HELP WANTED St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
0 10, Ill. As a service to the packers to whom I act as | PORK and BEEF PACKING PLANT 
consultant, I am looking for high calibre men who Z 
GENERAL MANAGER can qualify as: Capacity 400 hogs and 50 beef per 
a “4 PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT k hi ] ° at ‘& 
3 comet Large astern, plant seeks man with complete HOG KILL AND CUT FOREMAN week. This plant is now closed, but it is 
e, nowledge o es and rendering. Complete au- SAUSAGE SUPERVISOR i iti 
partments thority. This is our first executive opening in Positions immediately open. Replies treated with kept = good condition and can be 
in very over 20 years. Must have knowledge of business— | discretion. BMERSON D. MORAN, 305 Laurel started on 15 days’ notice. 
2 ‘= understand sales, how to purchase raw materials, Lane, Madison, Wisconsin. 








secure accounts, markets, etc. Reply stating age, 
Present and past employment, experience and 
other important facts. W-94, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 





SALESMEN: Now calling on the packing trade, 
we have a product which is used extensively by 





CATTLE BUYER 
To cover Northwestern Ohio 
Give age, experience and former employers. Salary 
open. Write W-86, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








IF YOU KNOW 
THE MEAT BUSINESS 
and 
HAVE THE CAPITAL TO OPERATE 


for meat th HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
railroad e industry and can be easily sold in conjunction SALES MANAGER: Small eastern plant, complete 

"78. THE th your present line. Commission only. Write authority, very good chance for advancement. w.E IN 

‘41st St., for details. Mention territory covered. W-93, THE Must have good knowledge of business. W-55 . E. McMAINS 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron &t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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ADVERTISERS 


in This Issue 








Adler Company, The 
Advance Oven Company 
Advanced Engineering C 
Aerol Co. Inc. A 
Afral Corporation 

Allan, James & Sons 
Allbright-Nell Co., The 
Allied Manufacturing Co. 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
American Can Company 
American Hair & Felt Co. 
American Meat Institute 
American Mineral Spirits Company 
Anderson, V. D., Company 
Anlo, Inc. 

Arkell Safety Bag Co. 
Armour and Company 
Aromix Corporation 
Arrow Meat Co. 

Atmos Corporation 

Aula Company, Inc., The 


Barliant and Company 

Best & Donovan 

Bissinger & Company 
Blondheim, S. & Co. ......... 
Borax Paper Products Co. 
Buckley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc. 
Burbank Refrigerating Company 


Cainco, Inc. 

Celanese Corporation of America 
Cesco 

Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., The 
Cincinnati Cotton Products Co. 


I Bs no n.4 5 owen s o%0 dan teees 


Commercial Packing Co. 
Continental Can Company 
Crystal Tube Corporation 
Custom Food Products, Inc. 


Daniels Manufacturing Co. 

Del Monte Meat Company 

Denman Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
Dewied, A., Casing Co. 

Dippel, C. E. & Company, Inc. 
Dupps Co., The 


Fearn Foods, Inc. ..... 
Felin, John J. & Co., Inc. 
First Spice Mixing Co., Inc. 
Food Export & Import Corp. 


iS I a 


French Oil Mill Machinery Company, The 
Frisk Sales Company 


Gay Engineering Corp. 

Globe Company, The 

Goldsmith Pickle Company 

Gooch, George W., Laboratories. Ltd. 
Great Falls Meat Company 

Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The 


Ham Boiler Corporation. 

Hebron Livestock Commission Company 
Heekin Can Co. 

Heller, B. & Co. 

Hercules Fasteners, Inc. ... 

Howe Ice Machine Company 

Huron Milling Company, The... 
Hygrade Food Products Corp. ........ 


International Salt Company. 


Julian Engineering Co. 


Firms listed here are in partnership with you. Products and equipment 
they manufacture and services they render are designed to help you 
do your work more efficiently, more economically, and make better 
products which you can merchandise more profitably. Their advertise. 
ments offer you useful product information you can use with profit, 





Kahn’s, E., Sons Co., The 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. .............00eeseeee 
Kautsch, Oskar 

Keebler Engineering Company 

Kennett-Murray & Co. 

Kennett-Murray Livestock Buying Service 

Kentmaster Manufacturing Company 

Koch Supplies 

Kummer Meat Company 


Re 4G a patie sac ones eknnd baiede b%edameseeeed 
Leland Chemical Company 

Levitan & Company 

Line, R. Q., & Company 

Linker Machines 


Marathon Corporation. 

Master Mechanics Co., The 

Mayer, H. J., & Sons Co., Inc. 

McMurray, L. H., Inc. .......... 

Meat Industry Suppliers, Inc 

ee ee ee er re a 
Medford Meat Co. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

Midland Paint & Varnish Co. : 
et ects cael ki ah cs ww ie dbeeo dan cred Insert 51 
Monarch Provision Co. 


National Ice & Cold Storage Co. .............. 
New York Tramrail Co., Inc. 


8 LU —E eee rer tre 

Packing House By-Products Co. 

Partlow Corporation 

Peters Machinery Company 

SS on wear ea emer ee eb oeWuans 
Portland Provision Company 

Preservaline Manufacturing Company. . 


ee i ssi cane dba eeeewenatnawas ae 
Rath Pack'ng Co., 
Reynolds Electric Company 


S & J Meat Company 

Sawyer, H. M., & Son Co., 

Seattle Packing Company 

Smith’s, John E., Sons Company ....Second Cover 


ot pala Lychan: Solvay Sales Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation.... 87 


Southern California Gland Co. 

Sparks, H. L., & Co. 

NN a BU ihaS-d-<'0evaw 404 6 6ER 44.00 0006 owid be wee 
Standard Casing Co., Inc. 

Superior Packing Co. 

Sylvania Division American Viscose Corporation 


Tennessee Eastman Company 
Townsend Engineering Company 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Union Packing Company 


WOON, BOB shied occ se eeisees 

Van Gelder—Fanto Corporation 

EE I, MN. osu bad ge e000 0004) KEE bees 

Viking Pump Company ‘ Tot 
Visking Corporation, The .. Front Cover 


Western Laboratories 
Wilson & Cea., Ime. .......... 
Wisconsin Packing Co. 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO YOUR EQUIPMENT PROBLEMS.... 


ANCO has become a symbol of tireless effort to break down each individual equip- 


+ ment problem of the meat packing and allied industries. Close contact and continuous 


neMn? cooperation have made ANCO engineers-specialists with the "KNOW-HOW" that 
? results in efficient, economical engineering and production. 
WHEN YOU HAVE A PRODUCTION PROBLEM OR DECIDE TO IMPROVE YOUR 
Fe ne PRESENT PRODUCTION FACILITIES. . . . 
yon THINK OF ANCO..... 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND UTILIZE THE VAST STORE OF "KNOW-HOW" 
im THAT STANDS READY AND EAGER TO SERVE YOU. 


40> THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 45> 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO 3S, ILLINOIS 








CIRCLE-U QUALITY 
Commands Acceptance 


THURINGER 


pst to the 


CAPOCOLLO 


: GENOA 
B. C. SALAMI 


sausage Ht that Gwe ye YE ou ma 


@ in completeness of line! 


B. C. CERVELAT 
PEPERONI 


@ in quality of product! 
@ in profit opportunity! 


Nowhere is the name or brand of a Sell Circle-U. Its wide variety gives 


manufacturer more important than 
with dry sausage. It is your only as- 
surance of quality, and quality is the 
key to repeat sales and a profitable 
continuing business. 

Sell the top name in dry sausage. 


you an opportunity to sell more cus- 
tomers per call . . . to appeal to more 
different customers as well. Its high 
quality assures ready acceptance 
among dealers and their customers . . . 
helps speed turnover and build profits. 


It will pay you to get acquainted with Circle-U. 


Ask our representative to call today! 


Circle-U Dry Sausage 


OMAHA PACKING COMPANY 


P. O. Box #214, St. Louis, Mo. ° 


South St. Joseph, Mo. 








